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GRUESOME *‘ELEKTRA’ 
STAGGERS AUDIENCE 
AT FIRST HEARING 


« Richard Strauss’s Latest Operatic 
Sensation Makes a Profound 
Impression at the Manhattan— 
Production Excellently Given 
Although Orchestra Fails to Do 
Justice to the Strauss Score— 
Mme. Mazarin After Making 
Remarkable Personal Success 
Faints as She Hears Applause 
—Opinions of New York Critics 





“Elektra,” by Richard Strauss, is the 
marriage of beauty and horror. Thus might 
this latest sensation of the operatic world 
be characterized. If there is anything lack 
ing to make it more of a sensation than it 
is it would be difficult to say what it could 
be. The largest operatic orchestra yet 
requisitioned by a composer, the most soul 
and sense shattering music, the most hor- 
rible and wildest passions, vengeance even 
to murder—these were the attractions and 
sensations which society and devotees of 
music out in full to hear and 


experience at Mr. Hammerstein’s Manhat 


were force 


tan Opera House, in New York City, on 
the evening of February I. 

Wagner audiences, moved to enthusiasm, 
have at last learned how to conduct them 
selves and where not to applaud. 
are not yet similarly educated, 
but the spontaneous energy with which 
Tuesday night’s audience interrupted the 
course of the one long act of which “Elek 
tra’ consists, at least served to show that 
an impression was being made. In the 
thunderous applause at the end the audi 
ence sought to outdo the orchestra of 
Strauss, but when, at the third recall of 
the artists before the curtain, Mme. Mazarin 
fainted and had to be carried out by her 
colleagues, a hush fell upon the house. The 
applause was quickly resumed, however, 
and although Mr. Hammerstein, M. de la 
Fuente and M. Coini, the stage manager, 
appeared, Mme. Mazarin did not come for 
ward again, although she had recovered 
quickly. Concerning the deep and stagger 
ing power of the piece the audience could 
only be silent; people leaving the opera 
house spoke only of details of the perform 
ance. 

No one would miss “Elektra”—such a 
thing is not to be thought of. Even if one 
has a congenital aversion to the music of 
Strauss, or a native dread of experiencing 
such dramatic horrors as von Hoffmanns 
thal’s adaptation of the Greek story pre 
sents, it makes no difference. One must 
experience “Elektra” in order not to be 
out of the swim of modern life at its most 
metropolitanesque. And so, of course, th: 
musical and social world went and contri! 
uted to the making of a gay setting for 
this newest morsel of operatic horror 
Every one who went took with him all his 
senses of sight, hearing and understanding, 
for he was bound that in this opportunity) 
of a lifetime he was not going to miss a 
single trick. Happy Strauss, thus to com 
mand the frantic attention, even if he car 
not always command the reverence of t 
multitude ! 

[he story of “Elektra” is, briefly, this 
Elektra’s mother, Clytemnestra, the Queen, 
aided b? Aegisthus, has murdered Aga 
memnon, the King, with a hatchet while in 


audiences 


his bath. Orestes, Elektra’s brother, has 
been banished. Deprived of the aid of any 
man, Elektra dedicates her soul to ven 
geance, foregoing all that for which a 


woman hopes, and becoming as a wild ani 
mal. She seeks to inspire her sister, Chrys- 
themis, with an equai passion of revenge, 
hut Chrysothemis wishes to escape from 


Strauss 
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BEATRICE WHEELER AS “AMNERIS” 
Another American Girl Who Is Winning Fame in Europe Through Her Natural 


Gifts as a Singer and Hard Preparatory Work. 


Theater in Rome. (See Page 26) 


She Is to Sing at the Costanzi 





the terrible scene and lead the full life of 
womanhood 
Clytemnestra 


W he SC 


1 


has terrible dreams of 
return she fears. She seeks 
knowledge from Elektra of the means of 
ridding herself of these dreams, and asks 
what sacrifice must be made—what “pure 
animal” must be killed. “An impure ani 
mal,” replied Elektra. 

Orestes returns, disguised, with compan 
ions, and gains access to the palace by giv- 
ing a false report of his death. He finally 
discloses himself to Elektra, and _ slays 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus Elektra 
dances a wild dance of joy and falls pros 


Orestes. 


trate 
As regards the presentation from the 
stage, the drama was magnificently given, 


from the standpoint of both singing and 


acting. Mme. Mazarin presented an Elektra 

to make the chills run down one’s spine 

With wild eyes, in rags, and with motions 

nd actions like a wild beast’s, she ap 
[Continued on page 





Macmillen Tour Announced 


Fra S Ma “TT illen, the violinist, has beet 
engaged by Haensel & Jones, of New York 
for another tour of America, opening next 
December. It is understood that the young 
irtist has been guaranteed an exceptionally 
large figure for the tour, and that engage 
ments with several of the leading orches 


tras have already been made. 


Entered at the Post Office 


at New York, 


Busoni Wins Another Triumph in Chi- 
cago 


Telegraph reports from J hicago indicate 
that Ferruccio Busoni won another artistic 
triumph in Chicago Sunday, when he gave 
a recital, repeating the program of his New 
York appearance a week ago. The Chicago 
critics comment on his work in terms of 
the highest praise. 

In consequence of the tremendous suc- 
cess achieved by Busoni at each of his first 
appearances—New York, Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, so far—he has consented 
to extend his stay here for a very few 
weeks longer, so that some very important 
engagements offered may be accepted. 





New Choral Work Makes a Sensation in 


Berlin 
\ cablegram from Musica, AMERICA’S 
Jerlin correspondent says: “Berlin critics 


place Otto Taubmann’s German Mass, per 
formed Monday by the Philharmonie, as 
the most important choral work of a cen 
tury.” 


Scharwenka Coming to America 


Bertin, Jan. 20—Rumor has it that 
Xaver Scharwenka will tour America next 
vear. A visit to his home brought the in 
formation that he is contemplating such a 
ind that in all probability he will 
i o, me 


tour, 
make it. 


N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


PIANIST WEISS IN 
SPAT WITH MAHLER 


. Disagreement in Philharmonic Over 
Concerto May Lead to Court 
Proceedings 


Conductor Gustav Mahler, of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and Pianist 
Josef Weiss, of Leipsic, who was to have 
been Mr. Mahler’s soloist at the concert of 
Sunday afternoon, January 30, in Carnegie 
Hall, have been warm friends a long time. 
According to Mr. Weiss, they are still warm 
personally. Professionally, how- 
ever, their relations are not of the order of 
Damon and Pythias. 

Mr. Mahler and his orchestra, with Mr. 
Weiss, were at rehearsal the Saturday 
morning preceding the concert. Mr. Weiss 


was running through the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor, and all was proceeding 
as smoothly as though a ruffled artistic 
temperament were a thing unheard of. 
They had gone as far as the last movement 





friends 


without a jar to the placidity of their 
tempers. Then Mr. Weiss didn’t like the 
manner in which the oboe players per- 


formed their part. He thought they were 
altogether too demonstrative, and said so. 

The movement was started again, and 
again Mr. Weiss interrupted. Mr. Mahler 
was becoming annoyed. 

“Will you confine your attention to your 
own instrument,” he is said to have re- 
marked to his soloist. 

“I’m as good a pianist, Mr. Mahler, as 
you are conductor,” retorted Mr, weiss, 
and, according to some newspaper accounts, 
he threw his music book at the conductor’s 
head. 

Mr. Mahler refused to alter his interpre- 
tation, and Mr. Weiss walked out, leaving 
the orchestra without a soloist the day be- 
fore its concert. 

The problem of a substitute was appar- 
entely settled when Yolanda Méré was 
found and promised to try the concerto, 
though she hadn’t played it in three years. 
She practised it most of Saturday after- 
noon and night, only to discover the next 
morning that she had strained a tendon in 
her right arm. 

This left Mr. Mahler with five hours in 
which to find somebody else. He arose to 
the occasion by persuading Paolo Gallico, 
who said he was in practise and could play 
the concerto, to enter the breach. Mr. Wal- 
lico played apparently to the complete sat- 
isfaction of the audience. 

At the hour for the concert to begin Mr. 
Weiss presented himself at Mr. Mahler’s 
room in Carnegie Hall, accompanied by a 
lawyer. Warm words are said to have en- 
sued. Afterward Mr. Weiss declared he 
was sorry, but couldn’t help it, 

“Mr. Mahler was my closest friend,” said 
he, “and I think he still is. But I came here 
from Germany for this concert, and I didn’t 
play. Yet I showed that I was ready. If I 
am not paid I will have to go to court. And 
of that, too, I will be very sorry.” 

Mr. Weiss has not appeared in this coun- 
try for ten years. 





Philharmonic Orchestra Committee De- 
nies Report of Friction with Mahler 


Regarding the rumor that Gustav Mah 
ler, director of the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, will not be re-engaged when his pres 
ent contract expires, as the result of dif 
ferences which have arisen between hin 
and some of the society women who are in 
terested in the project, a man high in the 
counsels of that organization authorizes 
Musicat America to state: “Mr. Mahler’s 
contract does not expire until the end of 
next season, and no question has ever been 
raised as to its renewal. If it has been 
raised, the statements made in the report 
printed in this connection would not have 
been considered. Mr. Mahler has always 
heen exceedingly ready to listen to any 
suggestions from the committee, and there 
has at no time been any lack of harmony 
between him and any member of the com- 
mittee.” 
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Famous Prima Donna, Who Made 
Her Debut Here Last Saturday, 
Declares: “‘You Never Saw a 
Very Thin Woman Who Had a 
Great Voice ’ — “‘ Orfeo”? Her 
Favorite Role—How She Is 
Spending Her Time in New York 














If Marie Delna, who made her American 
début Saturday afternoon in the part of 
Orfeo, duplicates in this country the favor- 
able impression that she made in Paris for 
years, Signor Gatti-Casazza need not have 
any fears that she will listen to the wiles 
of other managers and break her contract. 
Delna is known in operatic circles as the 
singer who “stays put.” She sang at one 
opera house in Paris for seven years, and 
then, making a change, she sang at another 
for three years. These were the Opéra 
Comique and the Grand Opera House. 

Now, ten years in one city is a remark- 
able record for a singer. She might have 
been appearing at one or the other of these 





Mme. Delna’s Daughter, Marie 


places yet, but she fell very much in love, 
married a dashing Belgian with this ro 
mantic name—Adolph Heinrich E. Prier de 
Saone—and quit the stage. 

Five years of blissful domesticity fol- 
lowed—for she and her husband are abso- 
lutely devoted to each other. [hen she re- 
turned to the stage in order to create a role 
in a new opera house. Now they are in 
New York, at a large Broadway Hotel 
which is the local habitat of Farrar, Caru- 
so, Mischa Elman and many other musical 
celebrities, 

“My wife does not speak very good Eng 
lish,” said Prier de Saone, who is straight, 
broad-shouldered, has fierce-looking mous 
taschios and bears all the earmarks of a 
cavalry officer, which he isn’t, his profes- 
sion being that of a manufacturer. “I will 
interpret for you.” 

The interviewer preferred to do his own 
talking direct with the mezzo-contralto. 
She is dark, in her early thirties, amiable 
and frank. 

“I suppose you expected to see somebody) 
very much older,’ she began. “I do not 
know why, but the Americans seem to have 
formed the impression that I am of middle 





Mme. Delna as She Appears in “L’Attaque du Moulin” 


age. I suppose it is because I have been 
discussed so much and have been before 
the public for so long. As a matter of fact, 
I began my career very young. 

“IT was only sixteen when I made my 
début.” 

At this point Prier de Saone interrupted 
to correct a misstatement that had been 
made about Mme. Delna by an American 
theatrical paper. 

“See what it says,” he declared, with 
some indignation, and he read: “‘At the 
beginning Delna was a singer in a café on 
the Seine, where she was a waitress.’ Now, 
I want to say something about that café. 
It was owned by Delna’s grandparents. My 
wife was left an orphan when she was a 
very little girl. She naturally did her first 
singing in this restaurant, because it was 
home. Many artists frequented this place, 
and some of them were greatly struck by 
the beauty of her voice. One of them took 
her to Mme. Laborde, a great teacher, who, 
after hearing her sing, said she would pre- 
pare her for the stage. She made her début 
as Dido in ‘The Trojans at Carthage,” a 
work of Hector Berlioz.” 

With this explanation, M. Prier de Saone 
seemed satisfied, and he tugged at his 
moustachios while the singer responded 
to a query asked by the Musica, AMERICA 
man: “Why did you remain ten years in 
Paris ?” 

“Because to conquer Paris is an achieve- 
ment, a feat, of which any one can te 
proud. And there is so much in Paris that 
is delightful; it is so kaleidoscopic, so 
novel, so brilliant. You know there they 
call me ‘Our Delna,’ and I am very proud 
of the title. Then, too, it may have been 
because I am afraid of the ocean and do 
not like the inconveniences of travel. I re- 


ceived many offers to come to America, 
some of them very flattering, but I did not 
finally make up my mind to appear here 
until very recently. Yes, it is true, as re 
ported, that Caruso was one who persuaded 
me to think that I would be successful 
here.” 

“How have you spent your time since 
coming to New York when you do not at- 
tend the opera?” 

“T ride in the park, see your marvelous 
city and amuse myself with the player- 
piano,” and Delna pointed to an automatic 
instrument in her suite. 

On top of the piano were a number of 
music rolls, many of them Sousa marches 
and other characteristic American pieces. 
“Those dashing affairs go very well on the 
player-piano,” she said. “I like to walk in 
Fifth avenue and see the beautiful women 
—and your women are beautiful. They 
look so healthy, so chic. The Parisian 
women are artificial. I have noticed how 
natural your women here are in the hotels 
and on in the streets. In Paris the people 
are well dressed in the carriages, but not 
on the street. Here all of them are well 
dressed. The men.are, too. They do not 
have to depend upon their tailors to make 
their shoulders broad. I cannot say so 
much of Paris. Another thing that im- 
presses me is the large scale on which 
everything is carried here.” 

Delna of late years has been an outdoor 
woman. She is a good tennis player, a 
bicyclist, a pedestrian and a mountain 
climber. Last Summer she performed some 
wonderful mountain climbing feats in the 
[yrol, her husband said. Her reasons for 
becoming a mountain climber were to re 
duce flesh, Mme, Delna said. 

“My friends tell me that I am not par 





FAT WOMEN MAKE BETTER SINGERS THAN THIN ONES, SAYS MME. DELNA 


“Wagner,” She Maintains, “ Is 
Very Fine as Music, but Bad for 
the Voice ’’—Mountain Climbing 
and Refraining from Breaking 
Contracts Two of Her Favorite 
Occupations—Her Belgian Hus- 
band Assists in an Interview 








ticularly a large woman,” she continued, 
“but I like to keep in training and keep my 
weight down. I do not care to be a walk- 
ing skeleton, and shall not carry exercise 
that far. You never saw a very thin woman 
who had a great voice. Thin women are 
not great singers. Just look at the women 
who are famous on the operatic stage to- 
day and you will find that practically all 
of them are of ample physical proportions.” 

Orfeo is a favorite role of Delna. “Le 
Prophet” is also an opera in which she 
likes to sing. During her stay in America 
she will create the role of Bruneau in 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” by Bruneau. She 
may be heard in “Werther” and “Carmen.” 
She was very much surprised to hear that 
Calvé had not made a good impression in 
her last New York appearance as Carmen 











Mme. Delna and Her Child 


“That is most amazing,” was her com 
ment. “Calvé’s Carmen is most artistic and 
intricate.” 

Mme. Delna was asked what she thought 
of the progress that Wagner has been 
making in the Parisian capital. 

“T love the music of Wagner, but merely 
the music,” she said. “It is not for singers 
to sing. It ruins the voice. Wagner re 
garded the voice merely as an instrument, 
just an addition to the orchestra. I never 
expect to sing in one of his operas; cer- 
tainly I do not want to sing in one of them.’’ 

One regret that wime. Delna and her 
husband have is that they had to leave 
their little daughter at home. 

“She already shows a fondness for mu 
sic,” said Mme. Delna. “But it is most 
peculiar that she does not like me to sing 
her to sleep—that is, unless I sing very 
low. She speaks English perfectly, having 
an English governess.” 

Then Delna lifted a picture of her daugh 
ter from a table, and for the next ten min 
utes permitted her husband to talk about 
his native city, Brussels, and about the 
great singers who live there and have sung 
in New York. i a 





Singers Want Duties Back 

As the result of Mary Garden’s success 
in recovering from the Treasury Depart- 
ment $1,100 in duties paid on her costumes, 
operatic and personal, on the plea that 
she was a foreign resident, other singers 
have been inspired to seek similar recover 
ies. Geraldine Farrar, claiming a Paris 
residence, has directed her counsel to seek 
to recover $1,400 paid in duties, and Olive 
Fremstad, Herbert Witherspoon and Ric- 
cardo Martin will also try to establish a 
residence abroad 


Carrefio Plays with Seattle Orchestra 

SEATTLE, WaAsuH., Jan. 28—The fourth 
concert of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
given on Sunday, was distinguished by the 
presence as soloist of Teresa Carrefio. The 
great pianist played the Tschaikowsky B 
Flat Minor Concerto, which is one with 


which her name will always be identified, 
and a group of Schubert-Liszt pieces. The 
orchestral numbers consisted of Dvdérak’s 
Symphony “From the New World” and 
Wagner’s “March of Homage.” 





Peabody Organist in Recital 


SALTIMORE, Jan. 31 \ masterful organ 
recital was given at the « eabody Conserva 
tory Sunday afternoon by Harold D. Phil 
lips, of the Peabody faculty. An extensive 
program opened with Rheinberger’s rnan 
taisie from D Flat Sonata, followed by se 
lections from Bairstone, Debussy, Bach, 
[schaikowsky (Finale from Sixth Sym 
phony), Calkin, Stebbins and Smoot. Mr 
Phillips was assisted by Mabel G. Siemonn, 
soprano, who sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” from 
“Elijah,” in a beautiful manner. The con 
cert hall was packed to the doors. 

W. J. R 


Jane Noria in Baltimore Concert 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 31.—The Harmony Circle 
gave for its two hundred and thirty-fourth 
entertainment a notable musical program. 
Vocal numbers were rendered by Jane No 
ria, soprano, and Herbert Witherspoon, 
baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany. Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, of the Peabody 
Conservatory faculty, played several num 
bers excellently, Henrietta Straus accom 
panying him. Fernando Tanara accompa 


nied the Metropolitan artists. Mme, No- 
ria’s delightful singing was the main fea 
ture of the program W. J. R. 


Recitals by W. C. Carl Pupils 
Kate Elizabeth Fox, A. A. G. O., a pupil 
of William C. Carl and post-graduate of 
the Guilmant Organ School, gave _ th 
fousteenth organ recital in the series of 
the American Guild of Organists on Janu 


ary 25, in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Morristown, N. J. The seventeenth recital 
of the series was given by Henry Sey 
mour Schweitzer, A. A. G. O., also a post- 
graduate of the Guilmant Organ School on 
the evening of January 27, in the Christ 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn. Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, A. A. G. O., of the class of 
‘09, played a recital recently in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Wilmington, Del., and Ger 
trude Elizabeth McClellan, F. A. G. O., a 
pupil of Mr. Carl, inaugurated the new or- 
gan in the Episcopal Church in Bradford, 


Pa, 


Milka Ternina to Return Next Season 

Fraulein Milka Ternina, the great dra 
matic soprano who came to New York last 
October in order to prepare talented young 
singers for artistic careers, has agreed to 
return next Autumn to the Institute of 
Musical Art 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








BONCI DEPLORES LACK OF SYSTEM 
IN AMERICA’S MUSIC EDUCATION 








World-Famous Tenor, in Interview, Suggests How Government 
Should Take a Hand, Especially in Protecting the Profession 
of the Teacher of Singing—Perfect Breathing a Rarity 
Among Singers, He Maintains 








T was a wintry day. Cen- 
tral Park, stripped of 
its alluring Summer 
greenery, looked bleak 
and forbidding, the 
black of the ground 
and the trees being re- 
lieved only by = gray 
patches of snow here 
and there. In the fitful 


sunlight, cut off now 
and then by lowering 
clouds, a few hardy 
people braved the cold 
winds for their morn- 
ing constitutionals. 

Among these latter, 
the gayest parties were 
those in which there were children, and I 
watched, with more than usual interest, one 
group among whom I recognized Alessan 
dro Bonci, the tenor, his wife and his young 
son, Arturo. The latter was enjoying his 
morning walk with the greatest zest, now 
tossing crumbs of bread to the fluffy little 
birds which flocked about him, and then 
coaxing a wary, but warm-looking squirrel, 
in his comfortable fur coat, to a bench, re- 
warding him for his cogzage with a peanut. 

Both the tenor and h tife entered into 
the charitable occupatio h evident pleas- 
ure, and almost before y were aware | 
had trained my camera and snapped the 
shutter. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the tenor as he greeted 
me warmly, “one is never free from the 
newspaper man here in America!” And as 
we walked along the conversation naturally 
drifted to music and the conditions sur 
rounding the art in America. 

“Here,” said the tenor, “the trouble is 
that musical education is not systematized. 
Of course, while I refer especially to sing 
ing, which perhaps needs more supervision 
than any other branch of music, yet no 
form of education in the art is adequately 
safeguarded. Your public school system is 
excellent, and your universities have well 
planned courses, but music, no! Any vio- 
linist, any pianist or organist, has but to 
hang out his sign, to advertise, and, presto! 
he is a teacher of singing! And worse, he 
is entrusted with a voice, the most delicate 
and the most easily ruined musical instru- 
ment, upon which he is allowed to experi- 
ment without any one to call a halt. No 
one can calculate the amount of injury such 
a teacher does. 

“IT am not a newcomer here, and in my 
seasons in America I have had an oppor 
tunity to observe the conditions. If this 
were my first season here one might accuse 
me of prejudice, of possessing only the 
foreign viewpoint, but with my American 
experience and with my knowledge of how 
we do things in Europe I think that pos 
sibly | may speak with some authority.” 

llere we entered a waiting taxicab and 
were whirled to the singer’s apartments in 








much pleased with what I have heard, but 
when I have said, ‘Study, study, study,’ 
they have replied: ‘I am poor, I have no 
money, and if I work for the necessary 
amount then I have no time for study.’ 
“And so it goes. If you had a govern 
ment school here you might do as we do in 
Italy. If we discover a fine voice there we 
endow its possessor and enable him to 
study in government conservatories, with 
which every important Italian city is fur- 
nished, until he has developed his talents 
to the highest possible degree, as was the 
case with me. I studied at the Rossini 
Conservatory in Pesaro. Here it is hit or 
miss, and more often miss! Occasionall) 
one finds a rich man who will help, but 
that is only for the few fortunate ones. 
‘But even if you do not have a govern- 
ment conservatory, you might at least estab- 
lish a government control of the teachers. 
Kach prospective teacher should be exam- 
ined as to his ability and knowledge, and 
certificates issued. This would stop the 
success of charlatans and would add to the 
power and usefulness of the really capable 
teachers. The consequence of such confu- 
sion in the teaching profession is seen in 





ate ome 


Bonci Teaching the First Principles to His Son 


“No, no, no,” exclaimed the tenor vocif 
erously; “even a President cannot know 
everything—he must sometimes trust to his 
advisors. Such a commission should not be 
composed of singing teachers, but of well 
educated musicians—artists—who have made 
a very serious course of study, who have 
earned a well-established reputation through 





Bonci, His Wife and Son, Feeding the Squirrels in Central Park 


the vast numbers of students who go to 
Europe to study. I am sure that the ma- 
jority would rather stay at home, but who 
can they trust their voices to with the sure 
knowledge that they will not be ruined? A 
man has only one voice, and he must be 
sure before he takes an irremediable step. 
“The government should take the first 


Making Friends with the Park Sparrows 


the Ansonia, where, ensconced comfortably 
in a huge armchair, M. Bonci continued to 
pursue what was to him an evident hobby. 
“Here, I have had young singers with 
excellent natural voices come to me for my 
opinion as to their future, and I have been 


step and appoint a commission to examine” 

“What do you mean by that?” I demand 
ed. “Who would appoint the commission 
Must the President add a knowledge of 
singing to his multifarious accomplish 
ments 


many years of experience on the operatic 
and concert stage, and who have no ‘per- 
sonal axes’ to grind. There should be no 
politics in the matter, and all possibilities 
of musical dishonesty should be guarded 
against. Art is not a business; it is edu- 
cation, and one cannot acquire it as one 
acquires property; therefore the govern- 


told them: ‘Why do you not do this and 
that?’ and they have replied: ‘Yes, that is 
what my teacher told me, but he did not 
show me how.’ 

“Many teachers understand the theoret- 
ical side of singing—the mechanical proc 
esses—but they cannot show the pupil by 
proper illustration when a given note is 
correctly placed and when it is not. They 
have neglected the practical side of the art. 
The pupils know theoretically how it should 
be, but they cannot practically apply the 
knowledge. 

“The process of granting certificates 
would be something like this: The com 
mission, consisting of three or four recog 
nized authorities, men and women, would 
receive an application from a candidate and 
would examine him as to his elementary 
theoretical knowledge. | say elementary 
because a singer, rather than spend his 
time in getting deeply acquainted with the 
physiology of the organs interested in the 
production of the voice (which he must 
know to a limited extent), must learn how 
to sing. Finding that to be sound, they 
would then have a student sing for the 
candidate and would ask him to tell what 
faults the students possessed, and advance 
remedies for them. If these impressed the 
commission as sound they would grant a 
preliminary certificate and assign the pupil 
who had just sung to the embryo teacher, 
with the understanding that if in six 
months he had shown that his methods were 
sound and the pupil had made satisfactory 
progress he would receive a permanent cer 
tificate. 

“Now, if we were to do this, and event 
ually establish a national conservatory, 
should we insist on only American teachers 
for Americans? 

“No; art is universal. Just as there are 
Italians, French and Germans in the con- 
servatories of any one country in kurope, 
so should the teachers be appointed for an 
American national school. There must be 
no national limit in musical education. 

“Another objection,” I said. “Could you 
get a commission of four teachers to agree 
on the subject of singing?” 

M. Bonci, evidently having had some ex 





A Family Conference in the Bonci Apartments 


ment should safeguard its study and should 
make a responsible governing commission 
beyond any suspicion of unworthy motives 

“The examinations for teachers’ certifh 
cates should be put on a practical basis. | 
have had singers come to me and I have 


perience, laughed heartily. “Teachers, no,’ 
he replied; “artists of ability and of inde 
pendent standing, yes 
“This system,” went on the tenor, “is un 
doubtedly severe in its requirements, and 
(Continued n page 39.) 
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“NIBELUNGEN RING” 
AT METROPOLITAN 


“‘Gotterdammerung ”’ Completes 
Notable Performance of the 
Wagner Cycle 


With the performance of “Gotterdam- 
merung” Tuesday afternoon, February 1, 
the matinée cycle of “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
was brought to a close. All of the per- 
formances were numerously attended, and 
a high level of excellence was consistently 
maintained by the singers and the orchestra 
under the masterful direction of Alfred 
Hertz. Admiration of the Wagner music- 
dramas long ago ceased to be a mere cult, 
and such performances as the Metropolitan 
company has just given of the “Ring” are 
admirably calculated to remove them still 
further from an esoteric restriction into a 
catholicity of appeal. 

Comment on the production Jan. 24 ot 
“Das Rheingold,” prologue to the trilogy, 
was contained in last week’s issue of 
MusicaL America. “Die Walkiire” ad- 
vanced the cycle to its second stage on 
Thursday afternoon, January 27, with one 
of the largest matinée audiences of the 
entire season present. It was the second 
time of the season that “Die Walkiire” had 
been sung at the Metropolitan. 

Walter Soomer, as Wotan, and Allen 
Hinckley as Hunding were the newcomers 
in the cast, taking the places of Clarence 
Whitehill and Robert Blass, who appeared 
in the performance of January 8 last. Mr. 
Soomer was dignified of mien and sincere 
and forceful of action, and he employed his 
rich and resonant voice with good judg 
ment. Mr. Hinckley was a somberly effect- 
ive Hunding. Mme. Gadski as Briinnhilde, 
Mme. Fremstad as Sieglinde, Louise Homer 
as Fricka, and Carl Burrian as Siegmund 
repeated inspiriting impersonations. Mr. 
Hertz allowed none of the dramatic power 
and musical beauty of the work to escape 
appropriate expression. 

“Siegfried” was sung Friday afternoon, 
January 28, and again there was an audi- 
ence of size and quality. “Siegfried,” too, 
had been heard previously this season. It 
was splendidly performed, with Mme. Gad- 
ski again the Briinnhilde, Mr. Soomer the 
Wotan, Mr. Reiss the Mime, Mr. Goritz 
the Alberich, Mr. Blass the Fafner, Mme. 


M. H. HANSON 


begs to announce that 
he has succeeded in 
inducing 


FERRUCCIO 
BUSONI 


to extend his stay in 
this country until the 
first week in May 


A few concerts can there- 
fore be booked for April, 
but early application is 
necessary. 
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Homer the Erda, and Miss Alten the Forest 
Bird. The entire performance, under Mr. 
Hertz, was imbued with a fine poetic spirit. 


TECKTONIUS AND GRUPPE 
GIVE A JOINT RECITAL 


Pianist and ’Cellist Entertain a Large 
Audience at the Hotel Astor 
in New York 


A large audience greeted the joint ap- 
pearance of Leo Tecktonius, pianist, and 
Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, last Monday afternoon. There 
was much applause for both players, and 
each was obliged to add several extra num 
bers to the regular program. 

Mr. Tecktonius played Saint-Saéns’s 
transcription of a Bach gavotte, the An- 
dante Cantabile from Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Pathétique,” a “Serenade” by Liebling and 
the prelude to Grieg’s “Holberg Suite” as 
his first group. As his second he gave a 
group of Chopin preludes and études, while 
subsequently he played Rubinstein’s “Bar- 
carolle” and a Gottschalk study. The beauty 
and thoroughness of this pianist’s art were 
shown to good advantage, and he fairly sur- 
passed himself in everything he did. Mr. 
Tecktonius has all the important qualifica- 
tions of effective piano playing, and con- 
stantly revealed them to the manifest de- 
light of his hearers. The climax of his 
achievements was his rendering of the 
Chopin Etude, op. 25, No. 1. The remain 
ing numbers, especially the Grieg prelude, 
were admirably done. 

Young Mr. Gruppe strengthened the im- 
pression which he created at his recent 
début. He is gifted to an extraordinary 
degree, and should with further years at- 
tain a position of enviable distinction. In 
the Boellmann variations, the Schumann 
“Abendlied,” a Tartini adagio, Saint-Saéns’s 
“Allegro Appassionato” and some _ short 
pieces by Victor Herbert, Faure and Pop- 
per he disclosed a tone of great mellow- 
ness and free from imperfection, a thor- 
oughly musicianly style and unfailing ac- 
curacy of intonation. 


UNIQUE PROGRAM FOR 
KANSAS CITY SOCIETY 


The Morning, Noon and Evening of Life 
Represented by Music—The Local 
Concert-Givers 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—The Kansas 
City Musical Club gave its second musicale 
on Monday evening. The program con- 
sisted of musical numbers arranged in a 
cycle to represent the morning, noon and 
evening of life. Those who participated 
were Evaline Hartley, Lula Hayes, Jessie 
Palmer, Edna Forsythe, Mrs. Elliott Smith, 
Mrs. Maclay Lyon, Mrs. Leslie Baird, Mrs. 
Brisbane, Eunice Sexton, Florence Wilson, 
Mrs. W. K. Corn and Mrs. George W. 
Fuller, vocalists; Cordelia Brown, Mrs. W. 
J. Stone, Mrs. Levere P. Nellis and Edith 
Sampson, pianists, and Mrs. J. W. Owsley, 
violinist. 

This club has taken a very active part in 
the recent movement to organize a sym- 
phony orchestra in Kansas City, having 
given $2,000 to be used for preliminary ex- 
penses. Mrs. George W. Fuller, the presi- 
dent, is devoting a great deal of her time to 
this cause. 

Alice Bradley, one of the artist pupils of 
Mrs. Jennie Schultz, as well as one of her 
assistant teachers, who has held the posi- 
tion of soprano soloist at the First Chris- 
tain Church for five years, gave a recital on 
Thursday evening. A large audience gave 
her a most hearty reception and she was 
recalled after each appearance. Miss Brad 
ley displayed a voice of much beauty, high, 
full and of remarkable sweetness. She had 
the assistance of Mrs. Esther Darnall, con 
tralto, Harold Spencer, bass, and Mr 
Balty. The piano numbers by Lawrence 
Robbins and the excellent accompaniments 
by Mrs. Jennie Schultz added much to the 
success of the program. 

M. Boguslawski, dean of the piano de 
partment at the conservatory, played a re 
cital on Thursday’ evening, assisted by 
Francois Boucher, violinist. 











M.R. W. 





Angela Gianelli in Piano Recital 


Angela Gianelli, a young pupil of Cecile 
M. Behrens, whose work has already called 
forth the approval of Teresa Carrefio, was 
heard in an enjoyable piano recital in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
on Wednesday, January 26. Miss Gianelli 
demands no indulgence because of her 
youth, but disclosed technical and interpre 
tative powers of a high order in the ren 
dering of works by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, Schumann and Weber. The sin- 
cerity and thorough musicianship which 
she revealed augur most favorably for her 
future. She was capably assisted by Free 
man Wright, baritone. 


HAMMERSTEIN PLANS 
STILL MORE OPERA 


Will Increase Performances at 
Manhattan Next Year—Many 
Artists Re-engaged 


More opera for New York and less for 
Philadelphia is the prospect for next sea- 
son, as far as Oscar Hammerstein is con- 





cerned. 

Having made it plain that the cry of “too 
much opera” will not influence him to quit 
the field in New York another year, Mr. 
Hammerstein now announces that he will 
give more performances at the Manhattan 
than ever before. He has decided to add a 
Wednesday matinée and Thursday night 
performance to his regular schedule next 
year. 

On the other hand, unless a guarantee 
fund is raised in Philadelphia he will aban- 
don opera in that city. 

Mr. Hammerstein also announces that 
new contracts have been made with most 
of his leading singers. Among the re-en- 
gagements are those of Mary Garden, Mme. 
Tetrazzini, Maurice Renaud, Lina Cavalieri, 
Charles Dalmorés, Charles Gilibert, Mlles. 
Gerville-Réache, D’Alvarez, Mazarin, Tren- 
tini, Duchéne, and MM, McCormack, Gili- 
bert, Orville Harrold, the new American 
tenor; Sammarco, Polese, Devries. Huber- 
deau, Vallier and many others. By cable 
Carola Esimoff, a Greek dramatic soprano, 
now attracting attention in Constantinople, 
has been secured for next season. 

It is further announced by the impresario 
that the new roof garden on top of the 
Manhattan Opera House will be open for 
a season of light Summer entertainments 
in May, and that opera of the lighter sort, 
probably in English, will be given there 
during the Winter months, while grand 
opera is going on in the house below. The 
roof theater will have twenty-five boxes, a 
balcony seating 1,200, a main floor seating 
1,500 and an unusually large stage. Struc- 
tural changes will be made in the opera 
house proper during the Summer, and a 
number of boxes added. 

Mr. Hammerstein will make a longer stay 
than usual in Europe in the Summer, and 
will add many singers and new operas to 
his list. 


NEW MINNESOTA CHORUS 





Walter Logan’s Singers Do Creditable 
Work at First Concert 


St. Paut, Mrinn., Jan. 31.—Walter A. 
Logan is enjoying a growing popularity as 
one of the most active of the musicians of 
the city. As violinist with the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra, as teacher and as 
concert player, he has much to do. Yet he 
has enlarged his field of usefulness by 
organizing and conducting the Stillwater 
Choral Club. Business men and musicians 
of Stillwater, won to confidence in the 
young man, have given him the necessary 
encouragement and support with a credit- 
able production of Handel’s “Messiah” be- 
fore a “sold-out house”—said to number 
two thousand people—as a result. 

The chorus, numbering one hundred and 
fifty voices, was assisted by thirty men 
from the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
with Alma Peterson, soprano; Alma John- 
son Porteous, contralto; Harry George, 
tenor, and Francis Rosenthal, bass, as solo- 


ists, rc. LB. 








Mme. Samaroff’s February Engagements 


The following is the February itinerary 
planned for Mme. Olga Samaroff, the 
American pianist: February 1, Boston; 
February 3, Erie, Pa.; February 4, Roches- 
ter; February 5, Syracuse; February 7, 
Troy; February 11, White House musicale, 
Washington; February 14, Chicago, Mu- 
sical Art Society; February 21, Boston, with 
Kneisel Quartet; February 23, New Haven, 
with Philharmonic Orchestra, Mahler con- 
ducting; February 24, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Miss Master’s School, recital. On March 
4 Mme. Samaroff plays Beethoven’s G 
Major Concerto at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, with New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, one of the series of Beethoven con- 
certs given by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 





Dambmann-Baldwin Musical 


Mme. Emma A. Dambmann, contralto, 
and Sidney A. Baldwin, pianist, gave an 
invitation musical at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, January 26, and introduced 
some of their advanced pupils. The pupils 
>. Bowen, col- 


taking part were: Emma C., 
oratura soprano; Helen B. Hoffman, so- 
prano; Bertha Skinner, contralto, and Mas- 





ter Henry Holland, a promising young 
pianist. The entire program gave much 
pleasure to the audience, which showed its 
appreciation by generous applause. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHORAL 
CLUB’S SECOND CONCERT 








An Appealing Program Rendered in a 
Manner to Reflect Distinct Credit 
Upon Conductor Wiley 


MINNEAPCLIs, Jan. 29.—The Minneapolis 
Choral Club, under the direction of Alfred 
Wiley, gave its second concert of the sea- 
son yesterday at the First Baptist Church, 
a big and friendly audience lending its en- 
thusiasm to the occasion. Every concert 
by this club shows a marked improvement 
along all lines of choral work, and reflects 
distinct credit upon the able and earnest 
conductor. The work of last evening was 
exceptionally good in attack, coloring and 


tonal quality, as well as interpretative 
spirit. 
The club’s numbers were Chadwick's 


musical setting to “The Pilgrims,” by Feli- 
cia Hemans, German’s “O Lovely May” 
and Wood’s “Full Fathom Five.” Abt’s 
“Twilight” was sung by Mrs. E. E. Cam- 
mon, soprano, and Julia Scheibe and Mrs. 
Frank Tisdale, contraltos, all members of 
the club. 

The assisting soloists were Henry J. 
Williams, harpist of Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, and Arthur Vogelsang, director 
of the Northwestern Conservatory of 
Music, whose groups of songs were enthu 
siastically received. Dr. Rhys-Herbert was 
the accompanist of the club. E. B. 





Sale of Metropolitan Building Affirmed 
and Denied 


Rumors have been in circulation again 
that the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ing has been sold, and that this is the last 
year in which opera will be given in the 
famous structure. Nahan Franko, former 
leader of the Metropolitan Orchestra, has 
been quoted as saying that three directors 
of the Metropolitan told him that this is a 
fact, and that the New Theater will be the 
future home of grand opera. Subsequently 
E. Van Ness Harwood, of the New The- 
ater, said that there was no truth in the 
rumor. 





Mme. Gerville-Réache Weds Secretly 


Although Jeanne Gerville-Réache, the 
French contralto of the Manhattan Opera 
House, has been married since November 
11 last to Dr. George G. Rambaud, director 
of the New York Pasteur Institute, the 
fact was not made public until Thursday of 
last week. The couple were married se 
cretly at the home of friends in New Jer- 
sey, the ceremony that capped the romance 
being performed by a justice of the peace. 





Mahler Accepts Festival Invitation 


Gustav Mahler has cabled formal accept 
ance of an invitation to be present at the 
Mahler festival to be held in Mannheim 
during the middle of next May. It will 
continue for four days, and the most im- 
portant of the composer’s works will be 
produced, some of them to be conducted 
by himself, 





Taft Advises Boy Soprano 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—Aitbert Hole, the 
English boy soprano, called upon Presi 
dent Taft yesterday. He is only about 
three feet high, but greatly desires to be 
tall. He told the President that, and got 
this advice: 

“Well, Albert, you want to eat lots of 
pudding. That will make you tall.” 


MENDELSSOBN HALL, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Thursday evening, February |0th, at 8.15 o'clock 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


By HJALMAR VON DAMECK (Violin) . assisted by Sigmund 
Herzog (Piano); Hugo Troetsche!l (Organ): Edmund 
Foerstel, F. Lorenz Smith, John M. Spargur (Violins) : 
Jos. J. Kovarik, Herbert Borodkin, Alexander Wood 
(Violas); Wm. Ebann, Von der Mehden, Philip Dayss 
(Violoncellos). PROGRAMME: 1. Concerto. G major, 
(for strings with organ), ¥. S. Bach. 2. Serenade, G 
major, op. 56 (for 2 violins with piano), C. Sinding. 
3. Octet, D minor, op. 50 (for four violins, two violas 
and two violoncellos), O. Mailing. Tickets, $1.50,$1.00 
at Mendelssohn Hall Box Office. Stet»way Piano Used 


PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


FRANZ X. ARENS, Director 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 25, 8.15 P.M. Tickets, 15, 25, 35 and 50c 
Soloist: HEINRICH GEBHARD, Pianist 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAM: Overture, “Egmont 
Sym hony No. LX (2d and 3d movements) ; Piano Concert 
No. 5; Polonaise, Op. 8 (String Orchestra); Turkish March 
(From Ruins of Athens). 


Mail and Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq., E., A. LENALIE, Mar. 


EDNA BLANCHE 


SHOWALTER 


Coloratura and Lyric Soprano 


“Voice a golden one.”—New York World. 


Addresz: Suite 1121-22, 150 Nassau St., New York 
Telephone $453 Beekman 
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MRS. DE MOSS GIVES 
CINCINNATI RECITAL 


Boston Opera Co. Season Opens 
Tuesday —Orchestra to Have 
Kreisler as Soloist 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 
Moss, 


pearances in concert are always interesting 


1.—Mary Hissem de 
the well-known soprano, whose ap- 
gave a song recital at the 
Mrs. De Moss 
is making a tour of concerts in this part 
of the country and included Cincinnati in 
her itinerary. 


to this public, 
Sinton on Friday evening 


Her program included the 
composition of Walter Damrosch, of Paul 
Bliss, of Cincinnati, and a group of songs 
MacDowell and Jensen. The 
High Hall Garden,” by Paul 


is a composition of such originality 


by Grieg, 
‘Birds in the 
Bliss, 
as to place Mr. Bliss, our fellow-townsman, 
in the first rank of present-day composers. 
The audience accorded a cordial welcome 
to this favorite soprano. 

The brief opera season is anticipated with 
much interest. Tuesday night will offer 
Bizet’s ever-popular “Carmen,” the title 
role taken by Mme. Gay. On Wednesday 
night Delibes’s “Lakmé” is to be sung, pre 
senting Mme. Lipkowska. There will be 
fine welcome for Constantino as the Don 
José in “Carmen,” and again in “La Bo- 
heme.” The Russian baritone, Baklanoff, 
who has aroused Eastern critics, should be 
a treat as the Toreador, and he sings also 
in “Lohengrin.” Alice Nielsen will be the 
Micaela, and later she will be the Mimi in 
“La Bohéme.” 

Other prima donnas to be heard will in- 
clude the gifted Mme. Osborne Hannah, of 
the Metropolitan, as Elsa, and Mme. 
Olitzka, the Russian contralto, as Ortrud. 

The Symphony concerts of this week will 
present Fritz Kreisler. Stokovski has se- 
lected the first symphony of Sibelius for 
performance at this concert, and _ the 
“Leonore,” Overture No. 3, of Beethoven, 
will conclude the program. 

On Monday evening a portion of the 
Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Stokovski’s 
direction will give a musical at the home 


of Dr. and Mrs. Christian R. Holmes in 
Avondale. 
At the twenty-seventh musical service 


given at the Church of Our Saviour, Sun- 
day afternoon, Sidney C. Durst gave with 
his vested choir of men and boys Bach’s 
cantata, “God So Loved the World.” The 
famous air, “My Heart Ever Faithful,” was 
sung by the twenty trebles in unison. The 
difficult aria for bass, “On My Behalf,” was 
sung by W. B. Winans, soloist of the Mt. 
Auburn Baptist Church. For the offertory 
anthem Mr. Durst’s new setting of the 
One hundred and twenty-second Psalm was 
sung by the choir. 

Several Cincinnati artists have been ap- 
pearing in other cities recently, On Mon- 
day evening C. Zelma Grosby, ’cellist, and 
Alice Shiels, pianist, gave a recital before 
the Woman’s Musical Club in Xenia, Ohio. 
On Tuesday evening John Hersh, basso, 
and Alice Shiels, pianist, appeared in a 
recital at the Ohio Northern University on 
the artists’ series given under the auspices 
of the University Music Department, and 
hursday Joseph Schenke sang in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, appearing as soloist in Leh- 
mann’s “Persian Garden” and assisting in 
a miscellaneous program. The other artists 
appearing with Mr. Schenke were Mary 
Hissem de Moss, Oley Speaks, baritone, of 
Columbus, and Mrs. Delores Reedy Max- 
well, contralto, 

The Heermann-Adler-Sturm Trio will 
offer a program of the highest type on 
Monday evening. The G Major of Haydn 
and the B Flat of Schubert are the trios 
which will be given, and occupying the 
middle of the program will be the Rach 
maninoff Sonata for piano and ’cello. 

Theodor Bohlmann presented his pupil, 
Winifred Burston, in an “Evening of Con 
certos” at the Cincinnati Congervatory of 
Music last Friday evening. It is a colossal 





SOME NATIONAL INSTITUTE TEACHERS EXAMINING A NEW WORK 














— = 
Five Members of the Faculty of the New York Institute of Music During a Free Hour. From Left to Right: Myron Bick- 
ford, Director; Maximilian Pilzer, Violinist; Theodore Van Yorx, Tenor; Gustav Borde, Baritone; Herman Epstein, at 
Piano 
One of the most active of the newer Yorx, of the vocal department; Herman _ sults, shown by the students of the first 
music schools in New York City is the Epstein, pianist; Gustav Borde, baritone; year, have proven beyond a doubt that the 
National Institute of Music, located at No Maximilian Pilzer, violinist; Alfred Hal work is founded on right methods, and 
39 East Thirtieth street. Though this con lam, director of the music during the Sum much of the growth must be attributed to 
servatory has been in existence only during mer at Chautauqua; Robert Winterbottom, this fact. The school maintains its own 
the current season, it has already won a_ organist, and others equally well known. _ string quartet and ensemble classes. 
large following of students and friends Myron Bickford is the managing director The next faculty recital will take place 
This is due, to a great extent, to the of the school. in the large recital rooms of the school 
guarantee of correct teaching and high mu That the school has ideals, and is not a on the evening of February 16, on which 
sical ideals made apparent by the faculty mere money-making institution, is shown occasion Herman Epstein, pianist; Gustav 
associated with the institution. Among by the interest taken in the work by the 3orde, baritone; O. T. Holden and the 
these may be mentioned Theodore Van eminent teachers on the faculty. The re- school string quartet will participate. 
undertaking to play three such master equalled. All records for enthusiasm were his faculty, and during his stay in New 


pieces as ‘the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor, the D Minor Concerto of Brahms 
and the E Flat Concerto of Liszt in a sin 
gle evening. But Miss Burston showed 
herself thoroughly equal to the situation 
and achieved a brilliant success. 

The pianoforte recital given by pupils 
from the class of Frederic Shailer Evans 
attracted a large audience at the Cincinnat! 
Conservatory of Music last evening. Fol 
lowing were the participants Margaret 
Oehlschiaeger, George A. Leighton, Joseph 
Rawson, Jr.; Giadys Shailer, Olive Vir 
ginia Breed, Louise Kerper Harrison, 
Zella Hudson Connor and Ethel _ 

F. E. E. 


Beatrice Harron Again Reads Aldrich’s 
“Pauline Tavlovna” 


Beatrice Harron, dratnatic reader, was 
the guest of the Urban Club, of Brooklyn, 
one of the foremost literary clubs of th 
city, at a recent meeting. Her chief read 
ing was Aldrich’s “Pauline Tavlovna.” In 
this her mobile face, her attractive voic 
trained to the expression of the most sub 
tle shades of emotion, and her ability to 
individualize her characters aroused great 


interest in, and enthusiasm for, her work 


Schumann-Heink Honored in Los An- 
geles 
Jan. 27.—Not since her 


Angeles two years 
Mme. Schu 


there been 


Los \NGELES, 
last appearance in Los 
ago have the receipts taken at 
mann-Heink’s recent concert 
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also broken, 
Southern ¢ 
January 22 
the 
riage 


on duty. 


not only here, 
alifornia. 


theater 


Mme 


February 11. She will return 


end of 


\(r. 


Boris L. 
pol School of 
institution 
many 
teachers of 
week in New York, returning last Monday 
artists for 


April. 


Boris L. Ganapol in New York 


Ganapol, 
Music of 
which attracts 
distant points, 
national 


but throughout 
After the matinée of 
hundreds who waited 
strewed her path to her car 
with violets and also showered them 
upon her. The sale of admissions had to 
be stopped and the police and firemen were 
Schumann-Heink has found 
it necessary to arrange an extra recital for 
“ast at the 


director of the Gana 
Detroit, 
students 
and has a 
importance, 


Ganapol is engaging new 


outside 1. Elsa Ruegger, the noted ’cellist, 


of his faculty. 





Services 

William Wield, bass, 
by Richard Henry Warren, 
music at the Church of the Ascension, 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

I have just been reading some pearls of 
prophetic utterance from the pen of Felix 
Weingartner. Now, I have always been a 
great admirer of Weingartner. I heard him 
do wonderful things with the Fifth Sym- 
phony and the Euryanthe overture some 
years back in Parés, with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra. He seemed to me the ideal con- 
ductor, greatly dignified and marvelously 
alert, a true enchanter with the conductor's 
baton. Some years afterward, in Boston, | 
heard him again. While his conducting was 
as good as ever, I confess to having felt a 
little sinking at the pit of the soul—if there 
is such a thing—to see him devoting him- 
self with such apparent ardor to the “Fan- 
tastic’ Symphony of Berlioz. I confess that 
I do not see why any truly great soul should 
bother with this work, except to present it 
as a horrible example, and thus lend to its 
performance an educational value. 

But what am I to think of Weingartner 
now, after reading these prophetic words 
of his, as I did recently in the Pacific Out- 
look? To be sure, I might have been pre 
pared, for I had heard his symphonic poem, 
“The Fields of the Blessed,” without ex- 
periencing any great benediction, and his 
song, “Erdriese,” which is a sort of after- 
rumble of Wagnerian underwords. Judging 
from his own work, I might have known 
that his theories as to the composer of the 
future would be equally lacking in vivacity. 
Here are some of Mr. Weingartner’s words 
as they were quoted concerning the char- 
acter, mission and aims of the composer of 
the future: 

“T think of him as having a strong hu- 
man personality, not as national or as be- 
longing to any party, because music is a 
universal art. I picture him as inspired 
with a glowing enthusiasm for what the 
great minds of all times and all nations 
have produced, and as having an invincible 
aversion to mediocrity. I see him 
wandering, as it were, in an Alpine region, 
with his gaze constantly fixed on the high 
est peak, toward which he is always ad 
vancing. . . . The appearance of that 
new composer will be a question of per- 
sonality and not of education. His ideas, 
his inspirations, must come from life. .. . 
If the feelings, the thoughts, the ideas, be 
as great and noble as those of the great 
masters, then the music will be right. ut 
if not, then, whether you mount Pelion on 
Ossa, whether you write for a thousand 
trombones and for two hundred thousand 
kettledrums, nothing will result but a bo 
gey.” 

As | read this I thought;—Does Mr. 
Weingartner say anything about the mu- 
sical Superman of the future that is not 
equally true of the musical Superman of 
the past? “A strong human personality’— 
well, I think that neither Beethoven nor 
Wagner were peculiarly deficient in that. 
And as for not being national or belonging 
to any party, it is my opinion that the great 
creative musical souls of the past have been 
sufficiently untrammelled in this respect to 
be as universal as there was any need of 
being. 

Most of this talk of the universality of 
music is bosh anyway. All that most per- 
sons who use the term “universal music” 
mean by it is that it can be tolerated in 
common with some degree of patience by 
Germany, France, Russia, England, Amer 
ica and a few other countries. The “uni- 


versal” of these people has no place for the 
Japanese, the Chinese, the Hindoos, Per- 
sians and other human beings whose num- 
bers make up the greater bulk of mankind. 

It sounds very pretty and large-minded 
to make this little speech which so many 
make to-day about music being universal. 
But, as the saying goes, you've got to 
“show me.” The man who does the par- 
ticular thing in the largest spirit of hu- 
manity is the most universal man. Beetho- 
ven is not as approximately universal as he 
is by virtue of having disowned Germany, 
but because he so lovingly and passionately 
dedicated his great human spirit to the de- 
velopment of the particular kind of mu- 
sical thoughts which he. found about him, 
and which happened to be German. I don't 
believe for a minute that he would have 
been more universal had he made a con- 
scious attempt to incorporate into one 
scheme all the various forms of national 
idiom which he might have sought out. 

Debussy is overriding national boundaries 
to-day not by virtue ot any great universal 
view of musical art, but because he has spe- 
cialized upon the ideas underlying modern 
French music with such a whole-souledness 
that he becomes, not universal in his music 
per se, but he becomes a figure of universal 
interest, 

As to universality, Wagner has gone 
about as far and wide as any of them, and 
if you stop to think, my dear MUSICAL 
AMERICA, you will remember that at a great 
critical point in his life Wagner said: 
“Henceforth | dedicate myself heart and 
soul to Germany.’ \What do your univer- 
salists make of this? 

Well, enough ot this! It makes me dis 
tinctly weary to hear this vague taik about 
music being “universal,” when all history 
shows us tnat it 1s only the intensely par- 
ticular that leaps national boundaries and 
commands the nations, 

This talk of universal is an insidious ar- 
gument. Lhe feeble-minded think that peo- 
ple will imagine them cramped and small 
minded if they oppose it. Your Mephisto 
for the Particular, thank you, with a capital 
P! If the man who devotes himself to the 
Particular happens to be a big enough man 
he will be universal enough, never tear. 

No; | deny categorically that the great 
composers ot the past have not been uni- 
versal enough. Lhey have been as universal 
as it is possible to be, because they have 
bestowed their great cosmic natures wholly 
upon the development of the particular ma 
terial which was at hand. No composer can 
do any more in the future, although he may 
and will work with a different personality 
and different materials, 

lo return to Weingartner’s words—as to 
a “glowing enthusiasm for what the great 
minds of all times and all nations have pro- 
duced,” and as to an “aversion to medioc- 
rity,’ there is nothing in this that is not 
equally true of the truly great men of the 
past. As to the fine metaphor of the Alpine 
region, and the gaze toward the highest 
peak, that is the kind of outworn senti 
imental stuff that one can read in any news 
paper lyric. Lhe great men of the past were 
not given to directing their gaze to the 
lowest thing they could see, 

Then that matter of personality and edu 
cation. | notice that a great personality 
has and always has had a way of overrid 
ing education. Education kiils the little 
folk, but if a man is going to be a great 
composer, education for the law or engi 
neering or business, or anything else, won't 
keep him from it. The past is juicy with 
evidences of this. Nor will a pedantic mu 
sical education interfere with it. When it 
comes to conservatories, examinations and 
prizes, it is usually the future great men 
who fail to pass or fail to win. Something 
within them is looking too far beyond ex 
aminations and theses to make a success of 
them. 

Then Mr, Weingartner says that “the 
future composer's inspiration must come 
from life.” I wonder if he thinks Beetho- 
ven’s inspiration came from death. If so, 
he has another think coming. 

Well, | am only one of those disgruntled 
persons who find that his idol has feet of 
clay. Would that Mr. Weingartner had 
grasped the conductor’s baton with such 
firmness that he could not relinquish it for 
the pen! 

What will be the case with the composer 
of the future, you ask me? Well, I don't 
set up to be a prophet, but I cannot deny 
the few thoughts which apply for admis 
sion to my thought department. All the 
next great composer wants is a bigger out 


look upon the world than the last had. This 
will enable him to do the particular thing 
which he will do with a force and swing 
which will astonish the world. To accom- 
plish this I think he will need the outlook 
upon the world which America has—not 
that distorted outlook gained from the 
midst of the hurry and bustle of American 
life, nor that gained from an affectation of 
primeval savagery, but just from that big, 
joyous state which comes from having lift- 
ed one’s self and one’s kind out from un- 
der old-world civilizations—which comes 
not so much from not being a German, or 
a Frenchman, or a Russian, as from being 
all of these things, and more, too, but out- 
side of them all. 

lf there were not vast danger of being 
misunderstood I might have said all this 
at the beginning in one word; merely, that 
the composer of the future must be—an 
American. And even so, perhaps he will be 
born in Europe. Many Americans are, and 
discover only at maturity that they are 
Americans. Besides, America is not merely 
a nation—it is a spirit which has sprung up 
since 1776 in many parts of the world, a 
fire which is burning up the Walhalla ot 
the older gods that the new gods may come. 

sas 

Here is some criticisms “as she is wrote” 
in the metropolis of Peru, Ind. It was a 
performance of “The Messiah.” ‘Lhe critic 
writing in one of the principal journals of 
that city said that the “chorus sang with 
enthusiasm and great power for a small 
one, and in strict temper and time.” ‘lo 
speak of singing in “strict temper’ some 
how takes one vack to what one imagines 
might have been the singing of church 
choirs in the days of the Puritan fathers. 

The aforesaid joyrnal also assures us 
that it “was really impressive to see the big 
audience stand during the singing of the 
Hallelujah Chorus.” The organist, it ap- 
pears, “handled the organ in a very ar- 
tistic manner,” and, further, “the organ, 
however, was miserably out of tune, which 
marred the higher artistic sense of her ac 
companiments.” 

The chief plum in this cake, however, 
concerns the soprano who. “was best, it may 
be said, in the great arias, ‘Rejoice Greatly, 
‘Come Unto Me’ and ‘Il Know That My 
Kedeemer Liveth,’ in which she brougnt 
out almost unexpected reserves.” This is a 
welcome addition to the verbal stock ot 
the New York critics. It might sometimes 
be applied to the brass of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, [he soprano, also, I read, “com 
bines technique with soul.” ‘This is fine! 
[his is just what we have been looking for! 
lf she would only come to New York and 
do that, her fame would be made, for most 
of the singers here have an overdose ot 
technique or of soul, but are very weak on 
the combination. 

[he chorus also, in certain passages, 
brought out “almost wholly unexpected re 
serves.” What is worth doing at all, you 
see, is worth doing twice, and the critic 
kuew when he had a good thing. The aria, 
“Why Do the Nations?” “was brilliantly 
sung, and stuck to Handel's text.” If New 
York will only keep a lookout on what the 
wide-awake West is saying and doing it 
may get a few pointers and catch up with 
the times, 

+ + + 

Here is a story which I saw in a St. Louis 
newspaper of a girl, a choir singer, who ob- 
tained a verdict of $3,000 in a suit against 
a railway company, alleging that fright oc- 
casioned by a street car collision caused 
one of her eyes to change color. She set 
her mark high, and sued for $25,000, but is 
probably glad to get the neat little sum that 
she did, even though her eyes no longer 
match, 

| have known of various people who 
were born with eyes of a different color, 
and have never thought of it as a great mis- 
fortune, but | have never known before of 
any one’s eyes changing color. I have heard 
of a person’s hair changing color—both ac 
cidentally and otherwise; of a person’s 
turning pale, and even of a person’s nose 
changing color in the course of a few years 
of experience. 

If Miss Christie, the singer in question, 
recovered $3,000 because of this chameleon 
metamorphosis of her eye, I wonder what 
she could have got if the accident had 
changed the color of her voice. I wonder 
which is most valuable in a singer's pro- 
fession—her voice or her eye. 

* * o*” 


[ see in a Toronto paper the advertise- 


ment of one T. Harland Fudge, solo bari- 
tone, who has resumed teaching—Italian 
bel canto method. Mr. Fudge singing bel 
canto strikes me as an amusing thought. He 
ought to have a sweet voice, although rather 
of a dark brown color. what a joke it 
would have been on Mr. Fudge if his first 
initial had been O! 
x * * 

Here is one red-hot off the griddle, right 
from Vienna. After the recent appearance 
of Paderewski, Rosenthal was one of the 
first to congratulate him behind the scenes 
after the performance. “But, Rosenthal, 
you look so pale!” said Paderewski. 

“IT pale? Oh, no! Your playing was very 
wonderful this evening, it is true, but still 
I never get pale on such occasions.” 

Which goes to show that piano technic is 
not the only kind of technic that Rosenthal 
has. Your 

MEPHISTO. 


ELMAN’S CHICAGO RECITAL 





Unbounded Enthusiasm for Violinist in 
Windy City 


Cuicaco, Jan. 28.—That Mischa Elman 
was a tremendous popular success in his 
Chicago recital is beyond any doubt. He 
was greeted by a very large audience, which 
was in itself a distinct compliment, and his 
reception amounted to an ovation. 

His first number was the “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole,” bv Lalo, which he gave in a truly 
brilliant manner. After his playing of the 
Handel Sonata in D Major he was re- 
called no less than five times, and the audi 
ence was still applauding when he came 
forward for his next numbers, which in- 
cluded “Melodie,” Gliick-Wilhelmj; “Men- 
uett,” Haydn; “Standchen,” Schubert-El 
man, and a gavotte by Mozart-Auer. The 
other numbers were Fantasie, ‘“laust,” 
Wieniawski, and “Palpiti,” Paganini. 

Iman returns to Chicago for another re 
cital in Orchestra Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, lebruary 10. 

Percy Kahn played the accompaniments 
for the soloist, and at all times showed 
himself equal to the demand. 





MAUD ALLAN IN CHICAGO 





Her Dances to Grieg’s Music Arouse the 
Greatest Applause 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31.—Maud Allan, the class 
ic dancer, was seen by a large audience at 
the Auditorium, where she appeared yes- 
terday afternoon under the local direction 
of Max Rabinoff. She was assisted by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Chevalier N. B, Emanuel. 

Miss Allan reached her greatest achieve- 
ment in her interpretation of Grieg’s “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, and her most artistic work 
was done in depicting the deepest of emo- 
tions in “Aase’s Death,” although she was 
obliged to repeat both “Anitra’s Dance” and 
“Dance of the Gnomes” in response to in- 
sistent encore. At the close of her program 
the audience was reluctant to leave until 
they had seen her again, and she added an 
extra number, “The Blue Danube Waltz,” 
by Strauss. Miss Allen’s success was such 
that she will return for another engage- 
ment, and will appear again at the Audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon, February 6, 
when she will present her “Vision of Sa- 
lomé,” G. R. E. 





Otto Meyer’s Indiana Success 


lew artists can boast of such warm re 
ceptions as those which have been accord 
ed Otto Meyer in his recent appearances in 
Indiana. In Valparaiso he performed at 
the second concert of the Madrigal Society, 
and was applauded to the echo for the 
beauty of his art. He played, among other 
things, a Bach gavotte, Bazzini’s “Ronde 
des Lutins” and Paganini’s “Witches’ 
Dance,” revealing a tone of great beauty 
and considerable brilliancy of technic. He 
also gave admirable renderings of Freder- 
ick Roger’s “Solitude” and Dvorak’s “Hu- 
moresque.” 





Homer Norris to Lecture 


Homer Norris, organist and choirmaster 
of St. George’s Church, has been engaged 
to give ten lectures at Miss Keller’s School, 
New York City, on the great composers. 
Mr. Norris will also have charge of the 
choral class in this school, succeeding 
Henry Warren, 
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GRUESOME ‘ELBKTRA’ 
STAGGERS AUDIENCE 
AT FIRST HEARING 


[Continued from page 1] 


peared to realize all that von Hoffmans- 
thal intended in his conception. Through- 
out the uninterrupted hour and _ three- 
quarters during which the drama lasts, and 
during which she scarcely left the stage, 
she held the intense interest of the audi- 
ence with her concentrated dramatic pow- 
ers, as well as by her voice, which, espe- 
cially in its upper register, is of great 
power and clarity. She was a terrible ob- 
ject to see in the scene where she con- 
fronts Clytemnestra and foretells to her 
what must be her fate. 

“Who must bleed that I may sleep at 
last?” exclaims Clytemnestra, and Elektra 
leaps to the answer: “Who must bleed? 
Thine own throat, when the hunter hath 
taken thee!” 

Elektra then paints for Clytemnestra a 
vivid and detailed picture of her death and 
all the horrors that shall be attendant upon 
it. In the end she cries: 


“In the lakes dug by thyself thy soul is strangled; 
The axe doth fall, and I am there; 

I see thee, I see thee die! 

Ended are thy dreams, and those that were forced 


on me, : 
And he who then shalt live shall know the joy 


of life.” 


Clytemnestra stands petrified with ter- 
ror, and Elektra slightly crouching, her 
hands on her knees, her eyes glaring with 
hate—a venomous animal, ready to spring. 
The few moments in which these attitudes 
are held seem to be interminable. It is the 
most concentratedly tense moment of the 
drama, and was enacted in a manner to grip 
the hearers and leave no room for critical 
reflection. It is broken by the false news 
of Orestes’s death, which is brought to 
Clytemnestra. ; ; 

Another striking moment in the part of 
Elektra is that in which she praises Chrys- 
othemis’s physical power and pleads with 
her to help murder their mother and Aegis- 
thus. The human pathos of her pleading 
became all the more powerful through its 
contrast with the usual horrible character- 
istics displayed by Elektra, and Mme. Ma- 
zarin made the most of the opportunity. 
Warm in its lyric beauty is her song upon 
her recognition of her brother Orestes, 
where again a deep humanity rises to the 
surface and displaces the passion of re- 
venge. Her wild dance of joy at the end 
was wonderfully managed, although it 
must be confessed that this episode car- 
ried unnaturalness to the extreme point 
where it became almost ineffective in its 
dramatic appeal. As a whole, Mme. Ma- 
zarin was convincing both vocally and dra- 
matically in the horrible as well as the 
more grateful aspects of her part. 

The Clytemnestra of Mlle. Gerville- 
Réache was also an extraordinary piece of 
dramatic and vocal personification. Her 
great opportunity was in the scene where 
she accompanies the procession of animals 
being led to the sacrifice, and in which she 
is interrupted by her meeting with Elektra. 
The mingled passions of pride, fear, con- 
cealment and hatred she expressed with 
compelling vividness and force, and ex- 
pressed infinite things with her rich and 
wonderful voice. 

Mile. Baron was beautiful and womanly 
as Chrysothemis. Her voice is of much 
sweetness and power, and contrasted dra- 
matically with the more heroic, tragic vocal 
quality of Mme. Mazarin. In the scene 
where she resists Elektra’s pleading to 
help her with the murder she showed dra- 
matic fervor, and her vocal power rose 
high in the scene where, after the murders, 
she rushes in, singing ecstatically. 

M. Huberdeau sang the part of Orestes 
with a voice large in volume, but showed 
little dramatic spirit. M. Duffault as 
Aegisthus and M, Nicolay as the foster 
father of Orestes carried their parts well, 
as did the remaining members of the cast. 

It is impossible to believe that M. de la 
Fuente brought out the full value of 
Strauss’s score. There was an apparent 
lagging of the tempo in many places, and 
the dynamic force of the orchestra was far 
too greatly suppressed. 

The production calls for little that is 
elaborate upon the stage. A few rags suf- 
fice for Elektra, and Greek draperies for 
the others. Clytemnestra’s is the most 
elaborate costume. The scene, a gloomy 
battlemented back court of a palace, pre- 
sented nothing startling. 

But what of “Elektra” as a drama, and 
what of the music? Musically, the com- 
poser weaves somewhat the same web that 
he does in “Salomé”—a web of which the 
chief technical characteristics are leading 
motives, dissonances, orchestral bewilder- 
ments; and the musical characteristics are 


wealth of sustained emotion, extraordinary 
power of characterization—for example, 
as in the tramping of the animals—much 
of lyrical beauty, much of dramatic poign- 
ancy. The music is not excessively noisy, 
and there are many pianissimos in the 
score, 

One might remark upon the innumerable 
extraordinary things which Strauss makes 
the orchestral instruments do, but to de- 
scribe these would only mislead one into 
supposing that such startling effects domi- 
nated over lyrical beauty, which is not the 
case. The horrors of the drama are from 
first to last enveloped in an ideal lyrical 
atmosphere, so that one knows not whether 
he is torn most by the awfulness of the 
story or enchanted most with the infinite 
lyrical magic of this music. So complex 
is the tonal web that the unusual disso- 
nances fall into their natural place and 
pass by almost unnoticed. 

Even allowing for Strauss’s extraordi- 
nary power of musical characterization, it 
is perhaps one of the limitations of this 
music that its general quality throughout 
is too similar. Despite the numerous times 
where he momentarily changes his orches- 
tral scheme to suit this or that dramatic 
idea, he does not succeed, as did Wagner, 
in serving up a _ succession of scenes 
differing wholly in musical content and 
color. [there is a general Strauss quality 
which persists throughout, a web of intri- 
cate contrapuntal complexity and thematic 
citation, so that actually, in its ceaseless 
variety, it becomes in a sense monotonous. 
There is so much happening all the time in 
the orchestra that when Strauss wants to 
produce a really staggering effect he has 
no purely musical means lett with which to 
do it, and must accomplish his ends by 
means of great tonal and dynamic shocks, 
depending rather on a pathological than 
on a musical basis for their effect. 

The beauty of a great deal of the music 
is not to be gainsaid. As with many of the 
creations of the modern Teutonic mind, it 
is perhaps too involved and mussy. In 
comparison with the music of ..a«tra,” 
Wagner’s music is wrapped in a remote 
and classic serenity. 

Some of the’most remarkable music is 
in the scene between Clytemnestra and 
Elektra, where in one place a most un- 
usual and original effect is produced by a 
greatly prolonged cadence, balancing upon 
strange and unaccustomed’ dissonances. 
Again, in the scene of Orestes’s and Elek- 
tra’s embrace, the music rises to a mar- 
vellous potency of tragic tempestuousness, 
dissolving away to an extraordinary species 
of dissonant quiet. [The emotional warmth 
of Elektra’s song which follows is one of 
the finest lyrical raptures of the opera. 

The succession of volcanic shocks at the 
close, where Chrysothemis leans over and 
springs back from £lektra’s prostrate form, 
is monstrously effective. lf it has musical 
legitimacy, it is about as far as such a 
thing can be pushed, 

Dramatically, at the rising of the cur- 
tain the work takes on an immediate color 
of sombreness and horror, through the for- 
bidding scene of the palace court, which 
has more resemblance to a dungeon than 
a palace—and which, by the way, appeared 
to be Norman, or Gallic, or anything but 
Greek, 

Contrary to a prevailing supposition, 
there is not much- action in “Elektra,” or 
at least the action is suppressed into cer- 
tain moments in which it is extreme. 
Strauss will certainly be criticised for per- 
mitting himself, as did Wagner, to present 
long scenes of monologue or dialogue with 
little or no action. 

Hofmannsthal’s drama cannot be called 
Greek in spirit. Starting from a Greek 
base, he builds up a work peculiarly mod- 
ern in its realism. He harps not upon the 
great themes of Fate, Religion, and the 
State, as did the Greek dramatists, but de 
votes himself utterly to the revelation of 
the immediate passions of the participants 
in all their horrors. Lhe murder of Aegis- 
thus, seen through a window at the back, 
could readily be dispensed with, as well, 
perhaps, as could the shrieks and gurgles 
of the persons who are being murdered. 
The Greeks left these aspects of their 
drama to the imagination, never presenting 
them visibly or audibly upon the stage, and 
we would suffer no artistic harm in doing 
the same to-day. ARTHUR FARWELL. 





What the New York Newspaper Critics 
Had to Say About “Elektra” 


The music of “Elektra” is virtuoso music of 
the highest order. Never before has dissonance 
been so freely used; and never before has dis 
sonance been so robbed of its terrors by the magic 
of instrumentation. * * * The noise of the 
explosion of “Elektra” is over. How long will 
the reverberations last? Until public curiosity is 
satisfied. Not a moment longer. That has been 
the story of Richard Strauss’s operas from the 
beginning.—Henry E. Krehbiel in the Tribune. 


I have always doubted Strauss’s musical sin- 
cerity, but to me the music of “Elektra,” in 
spite of a paucity of melodic invention, which 
makes the numerous themes from which the work 
has been built up with the surpassing skill and 
ingenuity of a mosaic, often so little distinctive 
as to be unrecognizable from their inherent lack 


of pictorial quality, is more straightforward, artis- 
tically interesting and dramatically forcible and 
appropriate than that of “Salome.’”’—Reginald De 
Koven in the World. 


The orchestral background is one vast kaleido- 
scope of continually changing color. Jarring dis- 
cords, the desperate battle of dissonances in one 
key against dissonances in another, settle them- 
selves down into tonal delineations of shrieks and 
groans, of tortures physical in their clean defini- 
tion and audible in their gross realism.—W. J. 
Henderson in the Sun. 


Whether “Elektra” is an addition to the produc- 
tion of modern art that will live is even more 
doubtful than the question as to “Salome.” Es- 
sentially deep, moving, or poignant, the music 
almost never is. Illuminative of deep passion, 
dignified or lofty it is not. Richly inspired and 
original in essence it is not. Inspiration is at its 
lowest point in it, technique, dexterity, mastery 
of material at their highest. That such a work 
can carry lasting conviction and impress itself 
permanently upon the artistic sense of a period is 
scarcely credible. 

The performance was one of astonishing excel- 
leuce and power; and it reflected the highest pos- 
sible credit upon M. de la Fuente, who directed 
it and who has molded all the forces under him 
a the highest efficiency.—Richard Aldrich in the 

times. 


To say that the opera or the performance gave 
much pleasure to the audience would be to dis- 
tort facts. But it is certain that the work was 
watched and listened to in tense, rapt silence. 
When the curtain at last fell, after two hours, the 
applause was loud, long and sincere. ; 

Most of it, no doubt, was meant for Mariette 
Mazarin.—Charles Henry Meltzer in the American. 





SEMBRICH DRAWS BIG 
CROWD IN LOS ANGELES 


Gamut Club Meeting Shows the Versa- 
tility of Its Members—Francis 
Rogers Wins Favor 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 26.—Ffor a third 
time this season Mme. Marcella Sembrich 
attracted a capacity audience to the Simp- 
son Auditorium. On the occasion of this 
concert her audience was drawn without 
the assistance of a course ticket, and in the 
face of a number of counter attractions. 
With her appeared Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone, and Frank La Forge, pianist. 

lt must be said that tne prima donna 1s 
more successful with the forituri ot the 
Italian-French opera than with the minia 
tures of the German lieder. She cannot 
get away trom the operatic mannerisms. 
>he is always in the center ot the limelignt. 
But then so long as the public is willing to 
accept the Sembrich risings and fallings of 
posture as essential to a lieder recital, pos 
sibly the critic has no call to object. 

And there was no doubt but her audi- 
ence was captivated—so much so that at 
an insistent demand after the program had 
closed, the singer returned with the “Maid- 
en’s Wish,” one of the few Chopin songs, 
which she sang to her own piano accom- 
paniment. 

Mr. Rogers was in excellent voice and 
made a most favorable impression. Vv itu 
Sembrich he sang in the “Barcarolle’ duet 
from “Lhe Llales of Hoffmann.” 

Saturday evening Bruce G. Kingsley gave 
a Mendelssohn lecture-recital at the Audi- 
torium, 

Mrs. Ada Marsh Chick, the organist of 
the Westlake Methodist Church, played 
the organ numbers at the concert of the 
Ellis Ciub last night, to which concert the 
usual courtesies were not extended to tne 
musical papers. 

That the Gamut Club has a varied assort- 
ment of histrionic as well as musical tal- 
ent in its membership was proven last week 
at its series of four performances at the 
club auditorium. The first part was a mu- 
sical program directed by Henry Schoene- 
feld, leading an orchestra of twenty-five 
players, mostly from the club, in a pro- 
gram of the popular order, but not at all 
trashy. Ihe soloist was Ralph Ginsberg, a 
seventeen-year-old lad, who has an unusual 
violin technic and style for his age—in 
fact, his equipment in these respects would 
give him prominence at any age. 

The second part of the program was 
given to a musical travesty on local polit- 
ical conditions. Los Angeles has just elect- 
ed a “reform” Mayor and City Council. 
[his combination is putting a new broom 
to work, and the opportunities for good- 
natured caricatures were many and were 
not neglected. Ex-President of the club 
C. F. Edson staged the performance and 
impersonated “hizonner.” W. F. G. 





Percy Hemus’s Pupils in Recital 


On Wednesday evening, in the new Clin- 
ton Recital Hall, No. 253 West Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, a singer well known 
to the New York public, Percy Hemus, pre 
sented five of his professional students in 
a song recital, completing the program by 
singing a group of songs himself. Mr. 
Hemus has for the last two years devoted 
his entire time to the art of teaching voice, 
and for the time being his solo work was 
discontinued. Those participating in the 
recital were Agnes Dada Cowen, Christine 
Hanselman, Robert von Zoll, John Griffith 
and Walter Scharpe. 


TENOR JORN GIVES 
WIFE HER FREEDOM 


Singer Paves Way for Her to Wed 
Friend Who Has Won 
Her Love 


Much as John Ruskin sacrificed himself 
by surrendering his wife to the painter, 
Millais, so Carl Jorn, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, has subordinated his 
own happiness to that of his wife and 
paved the way for her marriage to a Berlin 
physician, who is understod to be Dr. Will 
iam Miederer. 

Ruskin and Millais were warm personal 
friends, and Herr Jorn and Dr. Miederer 
have likewise been close friends for the 
last five years. Miederer was a daily visitor 
last Summer at a cottage the tenor occu- 
pied at Swinemuende, the fashionable bath- 
ing resort on the island of Usedom, in 
Pomerania. 

Frau Jorn is to obtain her divorce with 
her husband’s full consent, and the latter 
has given further display of his magnanim- 
ity by settling upon her $25,000, as well as 
an income of $1,000 a year until her mar- 
riage takes place. He will also give each of 
their three children $1,000 yearly until they 
are of age. Frau Jorn is to have charge of 
the children, but their father will see them 
as Often as he pleases. 

_Mr. Jorn insists that his act of renuncia- 
tion should be taken as a mere matter of 
course. He and his wife had grown apart 
through a difference of tastes, he says, and 
in the meantime his wife had fallen in love 
with his friend. “What else could we do, 
then,” says Mr. Jorn, “than make the ar- 
rangement we have made?” 

Frau Jorn, with her daughter, came to 
New York recently for a few days, and it 
was then that the settlement mentioned was 
arrived at. As soon as matters were ad- 
justed she returned to Europe, arriving 
there last Tuesday, 


SING AND PLAY FOR CHARITY 








Noted Musicians Perform for Mary 


Fischer Home Benefit 


An authors’ and composers’ matinée was 
given on Thursday of last week in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria for 
the benefit of the Mary Fischer Home, an 
institution for worn-out brain workers who 
have devoted their lives to music, literature 
and art. 

The musical part was comprised of num 
bers by Chester H. Beebe, Homer Bartlett 
and Lyman Wells Clay, Florence Mulford, 
Cecilia Bradford, Anice Terhune and Edith 
Chapman-Goold. The contralto soloist was 
Florence Mulford, late of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who sang a group of 


songs ,, by Harriett Ware entitled “The 
Cross,’ “Boat Song,” “Hindu Slumber 
Song. Her superb rendition of “The 


Cross” was followed by a storm of ap- 
plause. At the conclusion of the group 
Harriett Ware, the composer, and accom 
panist for Mme. Mulford, was called upon 
to acknowledge her popularity by many re- 
calls to the platform. : ‘ 

Chester H. Beebe played an original 
Staccato Etude for piano in effective style, 
and Homer N. Bartlett was well repre 
sented by two violin solos, “Berceuse, 
“Air a’ la Baurree,” the following songs: 
“Finland Love Song,” “Song of Spring” 
and “To-day and To-morrow.” The vio- 
lin numbers were interpreted by Cecelia 
Bradford, who has just returned from her 
studies with Ysaye in Belgium. Her rendi 
tion of both numbers was artistic and fin 
ished. 

Lyman Wells Clay, the popular baritone, 

delighted all present with his finished and 
musicianly rendition of the “Song of 
Spring,” with violin obbligato. He was in 
good voice, and his work was greatly ap 
preciated. 
_ The group of songs by Anice Terhune 
interpreted by Edith Chapman-Goold was 
original and bright, and the finished singing 
and distinct enunciation of Mme. Goold 
called forth hearty applause, 





Hamilton Hodges’s Boston Recital 

Boston, Feb. 1.—Hamilton Hodges, bari 
tone, gave a song recital on the evening 
of January 25, at Chickering Hall, singing 
songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Strauss, von 
Fielitz, Bemberg and others. For about 
fifteen years Mr, Hodges has lived in New 
Zealand, and has give many concerts there 
and in Australia. He was born in Boston 
about forty years ago, and studied singing 
with a teacher named Schalk. His first ap- 
pearance in Boston was at a banquet re- 
cently given to Booker Washington. 
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INTERNATIONALITY OF ITALIAN OPERA 


Its World-Wide Scope Outlined by One of Its Most Distinguished 
Exponents, Who Has Also a Word to Say About Italian 
Acceptance of the Compositions of Other Lands—-The Amaz- 
ing Repertoire of Mario Sammarco 








NOWLEDGE of ge- 
ography of the pro- 
foundest description 
must be his who, 
after conversing 
with Mario Sam- 
marco, is able to 
think of a country 
of any _- musical 
standing whatever 
in which Italian op- 
era is not sung and 
admired. The Ital- 
ian baritone of the 
Manhattan Opera 
Company is devot- 
edly proud of his 








native land, and he has some highly in-’ 


teresting facts and figures to offer in sup- 
port of the contention that no other school 
of opera is so universal in scope as that of 
his beloved Italy. 

Realizing how seriously Mr. Sammarco 
takes his art, and how deeply interested he 
naturally is in the welfare of Italian opera, 
it seemed to the interviewer for MusIcau 
Ame_nrica that it would be of interest to hear 
what he had to say on the recent proposal 
of Mary Garden to banish Italian opera and 
Italian artists altogether from the Manhat- 
tan, and devote that theater exclusively to 
French operas, or such works as Miss Gar- 
den herself might wish to appear in. So 
my first question was what Mr. Sammarco 
thought of the idea. 

“Ognuno tira l'acqua al suo mulino,” was 
the reply, an Italian proverb for which we 
have no literal translation. “Every one has 
his own axe to grind” is, perhaps, a fair 
equivalent. “Every one has a right to his 
own ideas on the subject,” continued Mr. 
Sammarco, pleasantly. 

“Do you think to drive Italian opera 
from the Manhattan would have any effect 
on that school of music?” pursued the in- 
terviewer, 

“No, I do not think so, for Italian music 
is so international that to exile it from one 
theater could scarcely harm it. Besides, 
given so seldom as it is this season at the 
Manhattan, and with so limited a number 
of works, possibly it would be better not 
to attempt to give it at all.” 

“Will you give some data in support of 
your belief in its internationality ?” 

“The Italian operatic market is always at 
the head of the international movement. 
The countries where one stil] sings in Ital- 
ian are many, and as yet I see no adver- 
sary in the field sufficiently formidable to 
take the place of my beloved native tongue. 
The principal theaters of Spain, as, for in- 
stance, in Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Bil 
boa, have official Italian opera, and all the 
works sung, including those of Wagner, 
are in Italian. Madrid has one of the most 
renowned opera houses in the world, the 
season lasts more than four months, and 
the public is one of the most musical and 
intelligent. For years Italian opera there 
has always met with enormous success. St. 


Petersburg has a theater established ex- 
pressly for it, where each year a long sea- 
son is given, and where the Italian artists 
are the favorites. Even the Russian operas 
are sung in Italian, and I myself have sung 
there in Rubinstein’s ‘Demon’ and Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin,’ with the great- 
est success. At Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa, 
Kief, Italian opera rules, and in the three 
last named cities I have sung for four con- 
secutive seasons. In London one may say 
that the greater part of the great season at 
Covent Garden is taken up with Italian 
opera, and when, two years ago, President 
Falliéres was tendered a gala performance, 
the work given was Bizet’s ‘I Pescatori di 
Perle,’ sung in Italian by Mme. Tetrazzini, 
McCormack and myself. At the Imperial 


Theater, Berlin, under Director Neumann, 
was given a Verdi cycle of the best known 
operas of that master, and there, too, I 

















MARIO SAMMARCO 


The Manhattan Opera Company’s Favor- 
ite Baritone Is Shown as “Cascart” in 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza,” Now Rehearsing 
at the Manhattan 














Mr. Sammarco (on the Extreme Left) and a Group of Friends on His Estate in 
Italy 


sang with great success in ‘Otello,’ ‘Ernani’ 
and ‘Aida.’ 

“At Cairo, Alexandria, in Egypt; Bucha- 
rest, The Hague, Athens, Corfu and Malta 
they dote on Italian opera, and at Lisbon 
there is a very important opera house where 
also operas are sung in Italian. The late 
King Carlos of Portugal was one of the 
most assiduous freqtienters of the opera, 
and had a fine baritone voice. His tragic 
end made a great impression upon me. I 
had received from his own hands the Cross 
of the Order of Christ during one of my 
seasons in Lisbon. 

“South America has organizations of 
Italian opera on a colossal scale. The the- 
ater at Buenos Ayres has always had the 
greatest artists and orchestral directors. 
Toscanini directed there for four succes- 
sive seasons. Last year a magnificent new 
theater, the Colon, was opened under the 
direction of Luigi Mancinelli. At Monte- 
video, in Uruguay; at Rio de Janeiro, and 
at San Paolo, in Brazil; in Chili, in the 
theaters of Valparaiso and Santiago, sea- 
sons of Italian opera only are given. 

“At Paris the performances of Italian 
opera have always met with the greatest 
success, and the press manifested an enthu- 
siasm not less marked than the hospitable 
courtesy of the French people. ‘La Ves- 
tale,’ by Spontini, was given last year at 
the Opéra, Paris, with the entire Italian 
company that represented it at La Scala, of 
Milan; the artists were compared to the 
greatest ones of the past, and a veritable 
wave of enthusiasm seemed to pass over 
the spectators. The successes of Mme. Tet- 
razzini and of Caruso in Paris are too re- 
cent and too great to require mention.” 

“Have you sung in Paris yourself?” 

“Yes, when, under the direction of Cam- 
panini four years ago, a season of Italian 
opera was given at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theater. This is one of the pleasantest rec- 
ollections of my career. I sang in Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘Zaza,’ Giordano’s ‘Andrea Chenier’ 
and Cilea’s ‘Adriana Lecouvreur.’ 

“IT might continue for some time yet to 
enumerate countries and their theaters 
where Italian opera is given, but why should 
I? Has Italian art and Italian opera need 


of a defender? Certainly not. I merely 
wished to show that she is not the Cin- 
derella that some persons believe.” 

“Will you not tell something about the 
performances in Brussels last year? I un- 
derstand they were received enthusiastic- 
ally.” 

“Yes, the two performances in Italian 
given at La Monnaie gave great satisfac- 
tion. The operas were ‘La Tosca’ and ‘Rig- 
oletto.’ The enthusiasm of press and public 
was great, and this is saying much when 
one considers that La Monnaie is a theater 
of the noblest traditions. One may say that 
it has been the cradle of the greatest ar- 
tists of both France and Belgium. The late 
King Leopold summoned me to his box 
after one of these performances. The 
Princess Clémentine was with him, and they 
both expressed their satisfaction with the 
performance, and to the tenor, Anselmi, and 
myself, both Sicilians, also spoke of their 
sorrow for the terrible earthquake which 
had so devastated our country. The King 
did not appear at all ill then. This was 
during the latter part of October. I shall 
return to Brussels this Summer, during 
the International Exposition, which opens 
in May, and am to sing in “The Barber of 
Seville’ and ‘Otello.’ 

“Milan is the center of theatrical activ- 
ity, and there is produced there everything 
that has any connection with the theater, 
and in a manner which need fear no com- 
parison. You have seen at the Metropolitan 
some scenery executed at Milan, and this 
saves me the necessity of speaking further. 
In Italy the theaters open during the Win- 
ter number some two hundred, and in them 
are given not only those glorious ‘worn- 
out old operas’ (sic) of our composers, but 
also the most modern. Foreign composers 
also find there the most cordial hosp:tality. 
[ dare to assert that Wagner is as popular 
in Italy as in Germany, and that even the 
small theaters have their excellent ‘Val- 
kyrs,’ while the street urchins whistle the 
‘Spring Song’ as often as the ‘Miserere’ 
from ‘Trovatore.’ Massenet ten years ago 
had his day at the Teatro Lirico of Milan, 
as he t now has at the he Manhattan, and the 


[Continued ‘on next page) 
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publisher Sonzogno has spent millions to 
make known the French operas. Charpen- 
tier directed his ‘Louise’ just ten years ago 
in Milan. Strauss’s ‘Salomé’ has been given 
in all the principal theaters of Italy, and his 
‘Elektra’ was given for twelve evenings at 
La Scala, Milan, last year. As you see, 
therefore, we are not quite such fossils as 
may be imagined, and many works given 
here as novelties are with us quite vener- 
able.” 

“What do you think of the future of 
Italian opera?” 

“Certainly at present, as regards the 
production of modern music, we are going 
through a period of waiting. But this wait- 
ing is, I trust, not due to exhaustion, but 
rather to the fervor of conception, which in 
some not distant epoch will once more bear 
fruit to the glory of Italy.” 

“You are deeply attached to you coun- 
try, Signor Sammarco.” 

“Signorina, the great Polish writer, Sien- 
kiewicz, says that every one in the world 
is born with two countries—his own and 
Italy; you may therefore judge whether or 
not I am proud to be an Italian.” 

If any one may call his art international, 
surely Mario Sammarco may, for, besides 
singing almost all the baritone rdles of the 
old and modern Italian works, he has cre- 
ated baritone rdéles in “Zaza,” “Germania,” 
“Andrea Chenier” and Perosi’s oratorio, 
“Moise.” He has sung Hans Sachs in “Die 
Meistersinger,” Wolfram in “Tannhauser,” 
Telramund in “Lohengrin.” He has been 
heard. in Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame,” as 
well as “Eugene Onegin,” as already men- 
tioned; in Saint-Saéns’s “Henry VIII” 
when that work was given at La Scala; in 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” and last 
season at Covent Garden in Baron D’Er- 
langer’s “Tess,” to mention but a few of 
the operas by composers of other than Ital- 
ian nationality in his large répertoire. 

At the close of the Manhattan season 
Signor Sammarco goes, as usual, to Lon- 
don, where he is tremendously popular, this 
being his fifth season at Covent Garden. 
Before returning to this country he will 
make during the Autumn a concert tour of 
the British provinces, where he is quite as 
popular as in the English metropolis. 

Exist LATHROP. 


MYRTLE ELVYN IN TEXAS 








Pianist Leaves Scene of Triumph as Her 
Father Dies in Chicago 


Austin, TEx., Jan. 28.—The appearance 
of Myrtle Elvyn at the Hancock Opera 
House on Tuesday evening was the most 
successful and delightful musical event ever 
given in Austin. Not only was the pro- 
gram given by this talented young Texas 
girl perfectly satisfactory to even the most 
exacting critic, but the social side of the 
occasion made it doubly enjoyable. 

The boxes and loges were all occupied 
by prominent society people and musicians, 
Governor and Mrs. Campbell being among 
the State officials in the boxes. An exqui- 
site floral offering was presented to Miss 
Elvyn by Mrs. Isaac Bledsoe, and after the 
program an informal reception was held in 
order that Miss Elvyn might meet many of 
those present. Mrs. Robert Gordon Crosby, 
a prominent Austin musician, had entire 
charge of the musicale here, and to her ef- 
forts were due the large and appreciative 
attendance. 

Miss Elvyn cancelled other Texas dates 
the following day to go to the bedside of 


her father, who died in Chicago. 
G. M. S. 





Lola Artét de Padilla, of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, has been added to Lilli Lehmann’s 
singers for the Mozart Festival in Salzburg 
next Summer. 


BEGIN REHEARSALS OF “RUTH” 





Great Choral Novelty to Be Given by Apollo Club of Chicago—News 
of the Chicago Musicians 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31.—The first chorus and 
orchestra rehearsal for the Apollo Musical 
Club’s performance of Georg Schumann’s 
new work, “Ruth” was held in Orchestra 
Hall last Wednesday evening, and aroused 
much enthusiasm among the singers. 

The production of this work, which will 
be its first rendition in America, will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most important 
musical events of the season. As a choral 
composition “Ruth” created an European 
sensation last season, and an English trans- 
lation of the text has been made by John 
Berhoff especially for the Apollo Club. The 
soloists engaged are Tilly Koenen, con- 
tralto, who is to sing the title rdle; Jane 
Osborn-Hannah, soprano; Arthur Middle- 
ton, basso, and William Carver Williams, 
basso. In addition to these eminent soloists 
the services of the entire Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra and Arthur Dunham, organist, 
will be required. 

On Saturday afternoon there occurred a 
very interesting recital in Kimball Hall, 
given by the Children’s Class of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music. The instruct- 


ors in this department of the school are 
Louise Robyn, Lucy Haack, Mary Cox and 
Ada Gross. Those taking part in the pro- 
gram were: Le Roy English, Arthur Ste- 
vens, Irma Jacker, May Higgins, William 
Piper, Randolph Franklin Hall, Esther Pi- 
per, Raymond Torpe, George Brosnihan, 
Marion Meanor, Anson Meanor, Delight 
Vernelo, Lovene Brosnihan, Mariechen 
Stange, Dorothy Hackett, Robert Stange, 
Olga Serlis, Alva Taylor, Florence French, 
Elizabeth Goldberger, Dorothy Burdick, 
Ethel Lyon, Frances Eaton, Julia Suther- 
land, Abe Sopkins, Irene Piper, Vic- 
toria Slavik, Hilda Miller, Harris Johnson, 
Amy Bigelow, Olivia Haskins, Florence F. 
French, Blanche Smith, Mary Thrash, Mar- 
garet Doherty, Caroline Bigelow, Raymond 
McVicker and Marie Bergersen. 

The National Grand Opera Company, 
now playing a two weeks’ engagement, has 
been giving some very creditable perform- 
ances during the past week at the Great 
Northern Theater. The operas presented 
were “I] Trovatore,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “I Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto,” “La Tra- 
viata,” “Aida” and “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” Among the artists who form the 
personnel of this organization are: Blanche 
Hamilton Fox, Frery, Zavaschi, Tosi, Del 
Campo, Battaini, Torie, Amadi, Montanari, 
Porego, Secci-Corsi, Oteri and Gravina. 

Thomas N, MacBurney, who studied for 
several years in Paris with Frank King 
Clark, and who was assistant to that fam- 
ous teacher for a period of three years, has 
appeared recently in several programs with 
much success. His singing has elicited much 
favorable comment from critics, who speak 
of the niceties of his art. His voice is of 
lyric quality, has grown considerably in 
power, and his interpretations are effective. 
He is also meeting with marked success as 
a vocal instructor. 

Hazel Harrison, a young colored girl, of 
La Porte, Ind., who has met with remark- 
able success as a pianist, will be heard in a 
recital on Sunday, February 6, in Music 
Hall. 

Leopold Kramer, who. was for twelve 
years the first concertmeister of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, and who has ap- 


peared as soloist with that organization 
many times with great success, has become 
a member of the faculty of the Cosmopoli- 
tan School of Music. Mr. Kramer received 
his musical education at the celebrated 
Prague Conservatory of Music, and pre- 
vious to his coming to America he held the 
position of concertmeister with some of the 
most important orchestras of Europe. 

Kathleen McArdle and Sadie Peyser, pu- 
pils of Gertrude Grosscup-Perkins, La 
Verne Pratt and Fred C. Trein, pupils of 
Walton Perkins, were heard in a students’ 
recital in Cable Hall on Tuesday evening, 
January 25. Miss McArdle is developing a 
coloratura soprano voice, and Miss Peyser 
possesses a dramatic soprano voice of fine 
quality and a great future is predicted for 
her. The playing of Mr. Trein and Miss 
Pratt displayed very careful training in 
pianoforte study. The recital was under the 
auspices of the Chicago Conservatory. 

The sixth faculty recital of the North- 
western University School of Music took 
place on Thursday evening, when Walter 
Allen Stults, basso, was heard in a song 
recital which included selections from the 
works of Handel, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
Wolf, Beethoven, Hermann, D’trlanger, 
Korbay, Elgar, Peel, White, Chadwick 
Coleridge-Taylor, Lutkin, Homer and An- 
drews. Mrs, Truman-Aldrich, Jr., played 
the accompaniments for Mr. Stults. 

There was a Verdi memorial concert in 
Handel Hall on Tuesday evening. ‘Lhe pro- 
gram was arranged by Signor Marescalchi, 
and among those who took part were Jewell 
Robb, Frances Rogers, Julia Flavillo, Irene 
Jonas, Mrs. W. C. Scofield, Ilda Schnee, 
Anna McPherson, Lillian Malatesta, Harry 
Schneider, Harry Thorpe, Donald Bouchier, 
Geneva Chacey and Donna Crane. 

William Beard, bass-baritone, will take 
part in productions of the “Creation” in 
Aurora, IIl., on February 10, and in Louis- 
ville, Ky., February 17. On February 18 he 
will give a recital in Horse Cave, Ky., the 
town in which he was born. He has also 
been engaged to sing a part in ‘The Sea- 
sons,” which is to be given in Green Bay, 
Wis., on May 17. 

On Saturday afternoon, February 5, a 
studio violin recital will be given by the 
Vilim American Violin School, of which 
Joseph Vilim is the director. Those who 
are to take part in the program are: Victor 
Clibborn, Joseph Dvérak, James Medek and 
Melvin Martinson. 

Carleton Kanmeyer, a talented young vio- 
lin pupil of Alexander Lehmann, played the 
following numbers recently with much suc- 
cess: Mazourka, Zarzycky; Ave Maria, 
Schubert- Wilhelm ; “The Bee,” by Schu- 
bert, was given as an encore. Louise Hess- 
Fuchs acted as accompanist. 

Edward J. Freund, violinist, will be heard 
in recital on Thursday evening, February 
10, in Music Hall. He will be assisted by 
Mrs. Sidney Rosenthal, soprano, and Fred- 
erick C. Lewis, pianist. 

Ferne Gramling, a mezzo-soprano, who is 
meeting with much success in concert, will 
sing on Sunday afternoon, February 6, at 
a recital to be given in the Whitney Opera 
House. G. R. E. 


A Program of Student Compositions 


BALTIMorE, Jan. 31.—A students’ recital 
of unusual interest was given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Wednesday afternoon. 
The works on the program were written 
by students under Otis 8B. Boise, of the 
Peabody faculty. The composers were 
Katherine E, Lucke, Carlotta Heller, Marie 


Hansen, Louis Fisher, N. B. Donaldson, 
Vivian Ridges, Louise N. Chamberlaine, 
Mary S. Schenck, Henrietta Straus, Law- 
rence Goodman, Anne A. Hull, Marie Mc- 
Court and Austin Conradi. Louis Fisher 
and Austin Conradi played their own works 
for piano. The other participants were 
Jeno Sevely, A. Badarack, Israel Dorman, 
Joel Belov, string quartet; Cathryn Horis- 
berg, Ethel H. Thompson, Oscar H. Leh- 
man, John C. Thomas, vocal quartet; Law- 
rence Goodman, piano; Harry Sokolove, 
Jeno Sevely, violin; Joel Belov, ’cello; Ger- 
trude Reed, Elizabeth Gutman, Cathryn 
Horisberg, mezzo-sopranos; Mary B. Dan- 
iel, soprano; Ethel H. Thompson and Kate 
Newell Doggett, contraltos. The students 
were heartily applauded by the large audi- 
ence. W. J. R. 


MME. LEHMANN IN CHICAGO 








English Composer and Her Company 
Give Enjoyable Concert 


Cricaco, Jan. 
celebrated English composer, was heard 
Monday evening in Music riall, where she 
presented a program of her own composi- 
tions. The audience. which was numerous 
and appreciative, thoroughly enjoyed the 
artistic pleasantry of this concert, and 
throughout the evening was unusually dem- 
onstrative and exceedingly generous in its 
applause. The program included two song 
cycles—“In a Persian Garden” and “Non- 
sense Songs” from “Alice in Wonderland” 
—and the following miscellaneous songs: 
“You Flaunt Your Beauty,” “1houghts 
Have Wings,” “The Mad Dog,” “The 
Woodpigeon,” “The Yellowhammer.” “The 
Owl,” “If No One Ever Marries Me” and 
“The Swing.” 

In this concert she was assisted by Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Miss Palgrave-Turner, 
contralto; Berrick von Norden, tenor; 
Frederick Hastings, baritone, and Master 
Albert Hole, boy soprano. All were in 
good voice, sang well and entered heartily 
into the spirit of their work. ihe distinct- 
ness of their enunciation was remarkable, 
which indeed was most fortunate in a con- 
cert of this character, as the humor of the 


songs frequently hung upon the turn of a 
word. G, R. E. 





CONCERT BY HART TRIO 


New Brunswick (N. J.) Audience Listens 
to Interesting Program 


New Brunswick, N. J., Jan, 28.—A large 
audience gathered in McCormeck’s Recital 
Hall last Friday evening to listen to a pro- 
gram presented by the Hart Trio. The num- 
bers were well selected, and it was neces- 
sary to add many encores. Precision and 
smoothness were noticeable in the playing 
of the trio, the Tschaikowsky Trio, op. 50, 
in A minor, being particularly well exe- 
cuted. 

Charles Hart, the pianist and director of 
the trio, played Schumann’s “Faschings- 
schwank Aus Wien” in admirable style, 
proving himself equal to each situation in 
a true musicianly way. This young pianist 
is one of the many professional students of 
Hans T. Seifert, the piano teacher, of New 
York. 





Symphony Club Opens Season 


Its first invitation concert of the season 
was given January 23 at the Plaza by the 
Symphony Club of New York, David 
Mannes conducting. The program included 
compositions for strings of Sokolov, Offen- 
bach, Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 
Strauss and Beethoven. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mannes played the violin and piano ar- 
rangement of the “Kreutzer Sonata.” 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


American Principals in London Premiere of ‘Elektra ’—Berlin 
Hails New Opera Project with Delight—Golden Jubilee 
Celebration for Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in March— 
London Hears New Elgar Songs—Melba Makes More Dis- 
coveries—An American Baritone in Italy—Two Violinists 
from This Side of the Atlantic Prominent in London Concerts 
—Singers and Statistics in Italy 











ONDON’S introduction to “Elektra” 
follows close on the New York pre- 
miére. Thomas Beecham has chosen this 
work for the opening night of his mid- 
Winter season of opera at Covent Garden 
—his first venture as an opera director. At 
least five of the season’s twenty-two per- 
formances will be given over to “Elektra,” 
and for one of these the composer will go 
to London to act as conductor. Mr. Beech- 
am will conduct the first performance. 

Two American girls will be in the cast. 
The Elektra will be Edyth Walker, al- 
ready known to Londoners as an /solde to 
their taste, while the Berlin Royal Opera 
will lend Frances Rose, of Denver, to sing 
Chrysothemis. Anna von Mildenburg, of 
the Vienna Court Opera, will be the Cly- 
temnestra, Herr Weidemann Orestes, and 
Maurice d’Oisly Aegisthus. The work will 
be sung in German. 

The English Frederick Delius’s “A Vil- 
lage Romeo and Juliet,” first produced at 
the Berlin Komische Oper, will be another 
novelty for the English metropolis. Three 
evenings are assigned to it, and the same 
number to Ethel Smyth’s “The Wreckers.” 
Miss Walker will be the /solde of at least 
one of the three “Tristans,” and Zélie de 
Lussan will lengthen her record number of 
Carmen performances by two. Debussy’s 
“T’Enfant Prodigue,” with which the fu- 
ture composer of “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
carried off the “Prix de Rome” in 1884, 
will be paired with Humperdinck’s “Han- 
sel und Gretel,” and sung three times in 
French by Edith Evans and a tenor and a 
bass named Koubitsky and Kaufmann. The 
revival of Sullivan’s “Ivanhoe,” following 
the Delius and Smyth operas, will put one 
more spoke in the wheel of . home-made 
opera. 

Percy Pitt, one of the regular conduct 
ors of the Covent Garden Spring and Sum- 
mer seasons, and Bruno Walter will make, 
with Mr, Beecham and Dr. Strauss, a 
quartet of conductors. London will pay $5 
for an orchestra seat when “Elektra” is 
given, and for the other performances 
$3.75, with 2 general scale proportionately 
less than the prices charged in the grand 


season. 
* * * 


OR the fiftieth birthday of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra in March an 
elaborate celebration is being prepared. The 
city that claims the first place for its or- 
chestra and: thinks it can hold it against all 
comers of whatever nationality is taking 
an active part officially. A committee has 
been organized with that formidable being, 
the Oberbiirgermeister, at its head. 

At a reception to be held in the City Hall 
the Salvator Gold Medal of the City of 
Vienna will be presented to the organiza- 
tion as a token of special recognition. Two 
festival concerts will be given. Invitations 
will be sent to all the leading symphony 
orchestras of Europe and America. Will 
the visitors assist in the music-making? 


* * * 


CONVINCED, apparently, that a new 

opera house is requisite and necessary 
to their musical happiness, Berliners hail 
with joy the projected home of lyric drama 
which Fedor Berg and other Berlin finan- 
ciers have decided to establish in the Char- 
lottenburg district. With a capital of $3,- 
000,000 and a $15,000-a-year general director 
in the person of the veteran director Angelo 
Neumann, energetic and progressive at 
seventy-five, the founders of the “Grosse 
Berliner Oper,” as the Royal Opera’s rival 
will be called, are very optimistic for the 
success of their undertaking. 

The theater will have a seating capacity 
of 2,500. The prices will probably corre- 
spond to the scale that obtains at the 
Kaiser’s Opera. The répertoire will be 


made as eclectic as possible and the direct- 
ors will make it their aim to assemble a 
company of singers such as no other Euro- 
pean company can boast. In short, “We'll 
show ’em how” seems to be the motto. 
Gustav Mahler is said to be the man upon 





AOUL PUGNO is the pianist of the 

hour in London. At a concert of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Henry 
Wood, the other day, he played the works 
he has placed at the head of his répertoire 
for this season—Mozart’s Concerto in C 
minor, No. 24, and César Franck’s “Les 
Djinns.” To give full measure he also 
joined Albert Fransella and Maurice Sons 
in Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, in 
D. Next week Emil Sauer returns for an 
“only recital,” and after him will come 


Leopold Godowsky for a Chopin Centenary’ 


Recital on February 22. De Pachmann 
insisted on giving his a year ago. 

Kathleen Parlow, with an Easter Sun- 
day début at the Metropolitan Opera House 
ahead of her, played the Bizet-Sarasate 
“Carmen” Fantasia and a Wieniawski Con- 
certo at the first concert of the New 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Landon 
Ronald after his return from carrying the 
Elgar gospel down into Italy. Eddy Brown 
the Indianapolis violinist, was a featured 
soloist at a National Sunday League Con- 


EDOUARD RISLER 


In the forefront of French concert pianists to-day stands Edouard Risler. 


While 


unknown to America, he has spread his reputation into all parts of Europe as an 
artist of a breadth of understanding and sympathy that saves him from the limita- 


tions of any one nationality. 


the most authoritative Beethoven interpreters. 


In Germany he has won ready recognition as one of 


This Winter he is giving a series of 


six recitals in the French capital with Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt pro- 


grams and miscellaneous programs of contemporary composers. 


He received his 


training for his career from Louis Diemer. 





whom as conductor-in-chief working hand 
in hand with Director Neuman, the found- 
ers build their hopes. Already an expert 
stage manager has been found, the present 
Regisseur Moriss of the Komische Oper. 
October 1, 1911, is the date set for the 
opening. 

One adverse criticism is made, and that 
refers to the location chosen. An opera 
house that is to draw big audiences every 
night in the week ought to stand in the 
heart of the city, or in any case, not far 
away, whereas the site decided upon is a 
long distance out on Kurfiirsten Damm, 
far removed from the other concert halls 
and theaters. 

In the meantime the Berlin Opera So- 
ciety which, with Engelbert Humperdinck, 
Axel Delmar and Dr. Leopold Schmidt at 
its head and a Wagner Theater as its aim. 
started out with such a blare of trumpets 
last year, is dying a natural death. 


cert a week or so ago. He had a recital 
last Tuesday. 

Muriel Foster, whose retirement, when 
she married, was not at all to the taste 
of the English public, returned to the con- 
cert stage to assist in the Jaeger Memorial 
Concert given by the London Symphony 
Orchestra and improved the opportunity 
to introduce a new song cycle by Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, who conducted the orchestra 
for it. This cycle, which bears the opus 
label 59, consists of settings of three poems 
by Sir Gilbert Parker—“Was It Some 
Golden Star?” “Oh, Soft Was the Song” 
and “Twilight.” Another contralto had in- 
troduced a new Elgar song just a few 
evenings before, but the composer’s wife, 
and not Gilbert Parker, was responsible 


for the words of “The King’s Way,” which 
Clara Butt sang. 
A new pianoforte concerto by Hans 


Huber received a first hearing at one of 

















































































the London Symphony Orchestra concerts 


conducted by Wassily Safonoff. Ernest 
Lochbrunner was the pianist. Beethoven’s 
“Eroica,” Mozart’s “Seraglio” Overture 


and the Tschaikowsky “Romeo and Juliet” 
Overture were the orchestra’s numbers. 
Louise Kirkby Lunn and Antonia Dolores 
sang at the Burns Anniversay Concert, at 
which the organist was Kenneth Glencairn 
Burns, a great-grand-nephew of the Scot- 
tish lyric poet. Mme. Kirkby Lunn’s an- 
nual song recital took place in the same 
week. 

Lovers of modern French: in music were 
catered to by the Société des Concerts Fran- 
c¢ais with a seventh concert, at which, in 
addition to a quartet by Maurice Ravel 
and two unfinished quartets by Lekeu and 
Chausson, the program contained as song 
novelties Lekeu’s “Ronde,” de Severac’s 
“Le ciel est par dessus le toit” and “Philis” 
and de Bréville’s “Le furet du Bois Joli,” 
“Les lauriers sont coupés” and “II ne pleut 


pas bergére.” 
* * * 


ORE statistics—made in Italy this time! 
There are in all 1,700 male and female 
vocalists employed at the various Italian 
opera houses. This total includes 430 so- 
pranos, I50 mezzo-sopranos and contraltos, 
350 tenors, 240 baritones and 180 basses, 
who sing important roéles, while the re- 
mainder comprise those who undertake 
small parts. No fewer than 200 orchestra 
conductors are actively engaged. 

During the last operatic year 379 seasons 
of opera were given in 220 different towns 
and in 283 opera houses. Altogether 133 
operas were mounted, giving employment 
to 3,900 “artists.” Of new operas 38 were 
produced. “Rigoletto” still retains a firm 
hold on public favor—it was performed in 
39 places—while Rossini’s “Barber of Se- 
ville” and Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci,” which 
has recently horrified the Paris critics by 
the “vulgarity” of its score, were given in 
38 towns. 

+ . * 


ROM Vienna the correspondent of a 
London daily writes: “Johann Strauss 
has been kept in the background so long 
that the younger generation had almost 
forgotten him. It was a happy idea, there- 
fore, on the part of the director of the 
Raimund Theater here to revive one of 
the last of Strauss’s operettas, which had 
seldom been presented, mainly on account 
of the uninteresting nature of the libretto. 
The text has now been thoroughly re- 
vised and the former title, ‘The Goddess of 
Reason,’ changed to ‘Rich Girls.’ Strauss’s 
lively Viennese melodies ill accorded with 
episodes from the French Revolution and 
so the plot is now laid in Vienna. As the 
work contains a number of fascinating 
Viennese waltzes, polkas and marches and 
several charming songs, it is not surprising 
that success has easily been achieved and 
that people here assert that Johann 
Strauss’s music is superior to that of sev- 
eral greatly-lauded operetta composers of 
the present day.” 
Can it be possible that they are just be- 
ginning now to waken up to this fact over 
there? 


O NE way to economize in a grand opera 
enterprise is to sidestep the royalties 
whenever it can be done. A curious argu 
ment regarding Verdi’s “Aida” has lately 
been advanced by a resourceful director in 
Italy. This Verdi work, he would have us 
believe, has now become public property as 
regards the right of production, and, what's 
more, all the royalties ever paid for it by 
impresarios have been illegally collected. 
The basis of this claim is the fact that 
“Aida” was produced first of all in Egypt 
“and must therefore be considered an 
Egyptian opera.” Now Egypt has no pro- 
tective legislation for musical property; 
therefore, this opera is free to the public, 
maintains the director with the aversion to 
paying royalties. Needless to say, no one 
has given this novel claim very serious at 


* * * 
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tention, but, nevertheless, it is to be argued 
before the courts. 
*x* * * 
B fad love recently all efforts made to in- 
duce Ignace Jan Paderewski to visit 
Vienna failed, for one reason or another 


best known to the great Pole himself. 
Three weeks ago, however, he removed 
the ban he had placed on the Austrian 


capital and made the journey thither to 
play at a concert afranged by several of 
the city’s society leaders in aid of a hos- 
pital for pulmonary diseases. 

Immediately after playing the Beethoven 
Concerto in E flat he left for his home on 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva, turning 
a deaf ear to the inducements offered him 
by concert managers. 

i 


W HILE resting before ending her Aus- 
tralasian season with a series of con- 
certs in Western Australia, Nellie Melba 
has been listening to young singers eager 
for advice. One result has been still an- 
other Melba “discovery,” this time a Tas- 
manian soprano who is such a marvel of 
“voice, technic, intelligence, temperament 
and industry” that the great diva is going 
to take her, in addition to her New Zealand 
contralto “discovery,” back to Europe with 
her and there supervise her training for a 
professional career. 

A few weeks ago Melba laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new building for the 
University Conservatory of Music in Mel- 
bourne. She has attempted to stimulate 
interest in the organization of a permanent 
orchestra in her native city by offering to 
donate $500 a year for five years if nine- 
teen others will do the same, but without 
evoking any response—not because Austral- 
ians are not musical, we are assured, but 
simply because the population is not yet 
large enough to do more than it is doing 
now “in support of the ultimate refinements 
of civilization.” 

A recent visitor to Melbourne was Dr. 
Charles A. E. Harriss, who has been feel- 
ing the musical pulse of the Australian 
cities and New Zealand and the effect upon 
it of the proposed visit of his Sheffield 
Choir in I9QII, at a cost of $250,000. 

2.4 


AST year Selma Kurz was “guesting”’ 
about Europe and filling the music 
news columns of the English, French and 
German papers in a way to gladden press 
agents on both sides of the Atlantic, for 
in a few short months she was to come 
to New York. This year Frieda Hempel 
is the guest in demand. In fact, the young 


Berlin soprano who has succeeded the 
Vienna coloratura soarer as Sembrich’s 
destined successor at the Metropolitan, 


seems to have overtaken Fraiilein Kurz in 


the race for first honors in vocal aero- 
nautics. 
It is Fraiilein Hempel that the Paris 


Opéra, following the example of the Thé- 
atre de la Monnaie in Brussels, has chosen 
for its German visitor this season. In 
March she will sing the Queen in “Les Hu- 
guenots,” Juliet and Gilda with MM. Mes- 


sager and Broussan’s casts. A revival of 

“Les Huguenots,” with her as the Queen 

and Emmy Destinn as Valentine, is a prob- 

ability for the Metropolitan’s next season. 
* *” * 


HILE most of the great army of his 
singing countrymen in Europe are 
following the mad chase for the bays of 
the opera stage, Léon Rennay is one of the 
four or five Americans who are demonstrat- 
ing to the world at large that the American 
concert singer is also a factor to be reckoned 
with. For the past two years this baritone 
of individual endowment has chosen to 
identify himself to a great extent with the 
music life of the Italian cities, where he 
has won deserved popularity. 

A few days ago he made Florentine con- 
cert-goers acquainted with the “Legend of 
the Sage-Brush” from Massenet’s “Le Jou- 
gleur de Notre Dame.” The French sec- 
tion of his program also contained a num- 
ber of Weckerlin’s “Bergerettes” and “Pas- 
tourelles’ and Versepuy’s “Sons. des 
cloches.” 

* * * 
HEN Richard Strauss goes to The 
Hague next week to make his first 
plea in Holland for his “Elektra” he will 
draw his singers from all four corners of 
Germany. Munich will send Zdenka Fass- 
bender to be the Elektra; Dresden will con- 
tribute the Chrysothemis in Margarethe 
Siems and the Orestes in Carl Perron; 
from Hamburg will come the Clytemnestra, 
the popular Ottilie Metzger, while the un- 
masked Aegisthus will be Joseph Tijssen, 

of Frankfort-on-Main. 
as 8 


THE unknown striving to become known 
has a hard time of it nowadays, wher- 
ever he starts out, whether in London, 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna or New York, and 
usually he is thankful for an opportunity 
to be heard without aspiring to more sub- 
stantial remuneration. At the same time, 
it is rather disconcerting to see this attitude 
publicly advertised. The quick eye of a 
Paris translator recently caught two ob- 
scure link announcements in one of the 
London newspapers that ran like this: 
“Grace Clare, contralto, for oratorios, 
concerts, soirées. Good répe rtoire. Ex- 
penses only required the first time.’ 
“Edward Cupern, tenor. Concerts, soi- 
rées. Good répertotre. Will sing gratis the 
first time in exchange for press notices.” 
These are of the few to which the names 
are attached. Similar advertisements not 
identified are to be found in practically all 
of the London papers. The Daily Tele- 
graph has this one: “Pianiste for years a 
pupil of famous artist and wanting to be- 
come known will give services at concerts 
and At-Homes.” And then there’s a 
“coming tenor, five years on the Continent 
with famous masters,” who “will sing gratis 
during the months of January and Feb- 





ruary.” J. L.H. 
Susan Metcalfe, the American mezzo- 
soprano, gave a recital in Munich last 
month. 


NEW SINGER MAKES DEBUT 





Mrs. Frederick Hellar, of the Middle 
West, Well Received in New York 





MRS. FREDERICK HELLAR 


At a musicale given by Mrs. Charles 
Louis Sicard recently in New York, Mrs. 
Frederick Hellar, a well-known singer from 
the Middle West, made her New York dé- 
but. She made a pronoincedly favorable 
impression with her beautiful voice in 
Bishop’s “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” with 
flute accompaniment. She was enthusias- 
tically received and charmed every one with 
an unaffected and delightful personality. 





S. C. Bennett Gives Musicale 


A large audience listened to a very in- 
teresting program recently at the studio 

S, C. Bennett, in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. Viola Bimberg, contralto; 
Mrs. Walter Hubbard, soprano, and Charles 
Delmont, basso, sang, and between the song 
numbers Mr. Bennett read excerpts from a 
lecture he gave in Berlin in October last. 
Mr. Bennett’s book on “Voice Develop- 
ment” is soon to be published, and the 
author claims superiority for his work over 
any set of vocal studies heretofore pub- 
lished. 





Getting Up in the World 


John McCormack, the young Irish tenor 
of the Manhattan Opera Company, in 
speaking of the inducements offered him to 
cross the Atlantic, told this one: 

“I think the experience of my friend, 
Michael Hooley, was largely instrumental 
in my lending a willing ear to Mr. Ham- 
merstein. Michael left Athlone about fif- 
teen years ago for America, where he pros- 


pered, and when he came back to visit us 
last year he told me: 

“*Thim U nited States is a great counthry 
for recognizin’ a man of genius. Whin I 
first wint there an’ was a-carryin’ a hod 
me frinds called me Mike. Whin I got on 
the police force ivery one called me Hooley. 
Thin whin I stharted me saloon I was ad- 
dressed as Mr. Hooley; an’ whin I was 
made an Alderman the papers sphoke of 
me as “the Hon. Mr. Hooley.” An’ now 
I’m a mimber of the Legislature, an’ be- 
gorrah, if the Sunday afther me election I 
didn’t go to one of thim Protistint churches 
an’ no sooner did I stick me head inside 
the dure than the choir began to sing, 
“Hooley, Hooley, Hooley.”’”—New York 





, Telegraph. 





BUFFALO GIRL’S SUCCESS 





Ruth Lewis Chosen Leading Contralto 
in a German Opera House 


BuFFALo, Jan. 31.—Ruth Lewis, of this 
city, who for two years has been in Paris 
studying with Frank King Clark, has been 
engaged as leading contralto at the opera 
house of Halle, Germany. Through some 
professional people who heard her sing in 
Paris and who informed the Berlin oper- 
atic managers of her musical gifts and 
achievements, she was invited last month 
to go to Berlin to sing for several opera 
supply bureaus. 

The result was an immediate offer of 
positions in the opera houses of Leipsic, 
Frankfort and Halle. For the two first 
places she would have been obliged to sign 
a five-year contract, while at Halle the con- 
tract was for two years only. Miss Lewis 
chose the latter, and will begin her season 
next September. 








Bispham’s Most Appreciative Audience 


That a great artist is great even in the 
small things of life was beautifully exem- 
plified on a recent visit that David Bispham 
paid Louisville. Mr. Bispham remained 
several days in the city, and on one occa- 
sion, when he was lunching with a party of 
friends, chance mention was made of a 
man formerly associated with Louisville's 
musical life, but who for a number of years 
has been a helpless invalid. The unspeak- 
able catastrophe of blindness was added to 
his other afflictions, and the fact that he 
had not been able to attend a concert for 
years was casually alluded to. 

At the close of the luncheon Mr. Bis- 
pham called a friend aside and quietly 
offered to go to the home of the invalid 
and sing for him. So it came about that, 
on the night after Mr, Bispham’s public 
concert, the baritone and his friend and 
accompanist, Woodruff Rogers, gave a 
private recital for an audience of one. It 
is doubtful if ever before the great singer 
had a listener more completely enraptured 
or appreciative. The simplicity and beauty 
of the act are quite in keeping with the 
breadth and nobility of Mr. Bispham’s 
character. 
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“THE ISLE OF DEATH” 
A SYMPHONIC POEM 


Rachmaninoff’s New Composition 
an Impressive Feature of Russian 
Orchestra Concert 


Sergei Rachmaninoff again revealed his 
artistic altitude at the third concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society in New York 
on Thursday evening, January 27, not mere- 
ly appearing in the three roles of pianist, 
composer and conductor, but appearing 
with signal success in each. The program, 
which contained two of Rachmaninoff’s 
works, was as follows: 


Tschaikowsky, Fantasie Overture, “Romeo and 
Juliet’; Rachmaninoff, Symphonic Poem, “The 
Isle of Death’? (New), conducted by the com 
yoser; Arensky, Variations for Strings on a 
T'schaikowsky Theme, “Christ when a child a gar 
den made, and many roses planted there” (by 
general request); Rachmaninoff, Second Piano 
Concerto—I. Moderato; 1I. Adagio sostenuto; IIT. 
Allegro scherzando; played by the composer. 


The chief feature of the program was 
Rachmaninoff's symphonic poem after the 
symbolistic painting of Boecklin, “The Isle 
of Death.” This picture is so deeply mu- 
sical in its suggestiveness that it is remark 
able that no composer has used it as a 
theme before. As a symbol it is capable of 
interpretation by each after his own fash- 
ion. The picture, with all its sombreness, 
has an Italian suavity, but Rachmaninoff 
Russianized his program, as might be ex- 
pected, much as Tschaikowsky Russianized 
the program of his “Romeo and Juliet, 
which preceded Rachmaninoff’s number on 
the program. 

The contrast, however, of Rachmaninoff's 
with Tschaikowsky’s personality was most 
striking. Tschaikowsky, in the fervor of 
his imagination, seems to be creating his 
music as it proceeds, but Rachmaninoff 
gives the impression of having formed in 
the first place a broad, emotional and pic- 
torial conception upon which he lays out 
his tones as a painter might with a brush. 

The work begins with a picture of the 
Isle as seen in the distance—a remarkably 
impressive piece of tone-painting in curious 
five-fourth rhythm, in the deeper voices of 
the orchestra. Following this, the boat 
which figures in the picture makes its ap- 
pearance, and the music which follows is 





BOECKLIN’S FAMOUS PAINTING ‘‘ THE ISLE OF DEATH” 








It Was from This Picture That Sergei Rachmaninoff Received His Inspiration for the Symphonic Poem of That Same Title 


indicative of the stormy passage of a soul 
through life experience and through the 
moment of death. The composer weaves 
his themes into a rich musical texture, and 
handles his orcnestral forces with a re- 
serve which at the present day is most un- 
usual. When his climax finally comes he 
lets it out with unrestrained fury. 

The mysterious awesomeness of the pas 
sage which follows is expressed in a piece 
of tone-painting extremely original in its 
color and scheme of dissonance. The close 
again takes one to the Isle of Death, and 
is less peaceful in its gloom than the pic- 
ture would suggest. The echoes of the 
storm still reverberate through the dim 
glade. 

The work as a whole is a rich web of 
tone color, not without a certain intentional 
monotony, but satisfying, nevertheless, in 
its formal outlines, by virtue of the dra- 


matic interruptions following upon the cli- 
max. One comes away with an impression 
altogether overwhelming, and with a mem- 
ory not so much of themes, as of the vast- 
ness of the general mood. “The Isle of 
Death” is too huge a work to be grasped 
and digested at a single hearing. There is 
nothing equivocal or experimental about it. 
What it is it is—a massive structure. It 
made its effect upon the audience, and it 
will undoubtedly be heard again. 

As a conductor Rachmaninoff knows pre- 
cisely the effects which he wants, and gets 
them without making any undue display 
about it. He conducts as he plays, without 
any show of virtuosity. 

The Second Piano Concerto, a much less 
massive work than either the Third Con- 
certo or “The Isle of Death,” is a work to 
be much more quickly understood by .an 
audience. The second movement, with its 


extremely beautiful close, was much en- 
joyed. Rachmaninoff played with an ex- 
quisite attention to shading, and with his 
usual warmth of tone and unobtrusive 
though efficient technic. He produced some 
particularly fine pedal effects in the second 
movement. 

The “Romeo and Juliet” had a dramatic 
and warmly emotional reading at the hands 
of Mr. Altschuler, and the Arensky varia- 
tions were enjoyable, although one would 
have been content to conclude with the ex 
perience of the “Isle of Death.” It is not 
customary, however, to send concert audi- 
ences away in a sombre or tragic mood. 
sut for fullest justice to both composer and 
audience, the program should have been 
arranged to conclude with the symphonic 
poem, and the atmosphere created by it 
should have remained unmolested by any- 
thing further. ARTHUR FARWELL. 





EDITH THOMPSON, SOLOIST 


Boston Pianist Wins More Praise in 
Concert with Kneisel Quartet 


Boston, Jan. 24.—Edith Thompson, the 
pianist, was again soloist with the Kneisel 
Quartet last week, the concert being before 
the Brooklyn Institute of Art and Science, 
in Music Hall of the, Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Thompson played 
the Saint-Saéns Quartet in F Flat Major, 
with Mr. Kneisel, violin; Mr. Svencenski, 
viola, and Mr. Willeke, ’cello. The com- 
poser has devoted a great deal of his at- 
tention to the piano part in the quartet, and 
the pianist is, therefore, given ample op- 
portunity for the display of artistic attain- 
ments. 

“Miss Thompson was equal and more 
than equal to every demand on her re- 
sources, playing her staccatos with electric 
lightness of touch, her runs with quiet 


dignity, her dynamics with reserved force, 
and, above all, keeping in sympathetic touch 
throughout with the delicate nuances of the 
strings,” said one of her critics. D. L. L. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Does a 
Good Work 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York City was founded by Melusina 
Fay Pieree, sister of the present president, 
Amy Fay. The society supports the only 
women’s orchestra in this city, its own 
chorus, and offers scholarships in piano, 
voice and violin. ‘The latter are deter- 
mined by competitive hearings, and limited 
to people of talent. An informal monthly 
meeting is held to promote good-fellowship 
and to hear the scholarship pupils from 
time to time. Four large concerts are given 
during the year. The third concert this 
year will be held in the Chapter Room at 
Carnegie Hall, on February 5. 


CHORUS OF FOUR-YEAR-OLDS 


Interesting Work Done by Josephine 
Jones’s Pupils in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 31.—The Child Garden 
Music School, Josephine A. Jones, princi- 
pal, held an open class session in Meta- 
physical Club Hall, Huntington Chambers, 
Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the work of pupils in the 
first four grades. Of particular interest 
was the class work of the youngsters four 
years old, representing first grade work. 
These pupils also sang several choruses and 
displayed a series of marching exercises. 

The work of the second grade pupils in- 
cluded piano solos by Master Willie Maar, 
Katherine Bremner, Howard Parker and 
George Potter. In the third and fourth 
grades solos were played by Wilhelmina 
Glazbrook, Frances Wier and Treadwell 


Smith. One of the pupils in the violin de- 
partment played, and several songs were 
given by Agnes Carlson. This open class 
was one of a series of Saturday afternoon 
recitals at which the pupils are given op- 
portunity to appear before their friends and 
relatives. DD. dn ke 





Alice Lakin Singing in Texas 


Alice Lakin, the noted English contralto, 
is at present being heard in Texas. On 
February 1 she was the soloist with the 
Houston Quartet Club, on the 3d with the 
Galveston Quartet Club, and on the 8th she 
will give a recital for the 1 uesday Club of 
San Antonio. She sang recently with the 
Quebec Symphony Orchestra in Quebec, 
Canada, on which occasion she was enthu- 
siastically applauded by the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada and Lady Grey. On April 
11 she begins a four weeks’ tour as soloist 
with the Boston Festival Orchestra. 
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CESAR FRANCK TRIO 
IN KNEISEL CONCERT 


Unfamiliar Work of French Com- 
poser Feature of New York 
Program 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its fourth con- 
cert at Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 25, the weather disporting 
itself appropriately. The program contained 
one modern work not very familiar to con- 
certgoers, the César Franck Trio, op. 1, and 
was as follows: 





Mozart, Quartet in B Flat Major; César Franck, 
Trio in F Sharp Minor for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Violoncello op. 1, No. 1; Beethoven, Quartet in 
E Flat Major, op. 127. 


The Franck Trio, although marked op. 1, 
is said to be not the first of Franck’s works. 
It is undoubtedly, though, one of the ear- 
liest, and combines in a curious way the 
essential qualities of Franck’s genius with 
a certain angularity entirely foreign to his 
later work. One might predict the entire 
development of Franck’s nature from the 
first curious bar of this composition. There 
is something unescapably mystical about 
this first theme, which is manifestly the 
expression of one who has “seen things.” 
It is like the mysterious tramping of the 
beings of another world, and makes one 
think of that strange huge foot which in- 
trudes itself over the edge of the mystic 
circle in Bulwer’s “Strange Story” at the 
making of the elixir of life. Everywhere in 
this early work there is displayed an intel- 
lect. 

This early trio is not without Beetho- 
ven-ish touches. Franck, for all his ideal- 
ism, was not unthoughtful of the desire of 
the pianist for interesting passages; in fact, 
there is considerable opportunity for the 
exhibition of bravura in this work, which 
was well provided by Mr. Procter, without 
obtrusive virtuosity. The work is remark- 
able in point of sustained and compeiling 
rhythm, and it would not be surprising it 
the excitement of sweeping along on these 
rhythms should lead the pianist to forget 
at moments to subordinate his instrument 
in the interests of the ensemble. Yet in 
the main the balance was very well main- 
tained. 

lhe mature genius of a Beethoven after 
the youthful genius of a Franck came like 
a Shakespeare after a Chatterton. The 
spirit of greatness of achievement, of mas- 
tery, which breathed forth from the quar- 
tet, both in itself and in its performance, 
had good reason to be what it was felt to 
be, for it rested upon the two-fold founda- 
tion of the matured and mellowed genius 
of a Beethoven and upon the performance 
of those who have devoted their lives to 


gain perfection in expressing the world’s 
greatest musical thought. It is because of 
these things that the performance of this 
Beethoven quartet on Tuesday evening 
seemed to afford so satisfying a perspective 
upon life through the medium of music. 
The audience was large and responsive. 
ARTHUR FARWELL. 


DR. WULLNER ENTHRALLS 
AUDIENCE AT MANHATTAN 


His Selections a Notable Contribution 
to Sunday Night Concert—Arion 
Singers at Metropolitan 


An immense audience at the Manhattan 
Opera House was thrilled by the singing of 
Dr. Ludwig Wiillner at the Sunday night 
concert of January 30. Dr. Wiillner awoke 
the utmost enthusiasm by his display of 
those powers of dramatic interpretation 
which have given him first place among the 
world’s lieder sitigers. He gave six selec- 
tions as follows: 

Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” “Der Dop- 
pelganger” and “Der Erlkénig,” and Her- 
mann’s “Drei Wanderer,” Charles Sinding’s 
“Ein Weib,” and “Die Beiden Grenadiere,” 
from Schumann. The masterly accompani- 
ments of C. V. Bos as usual contributed 
much to the audience’s pleasure. 

Other soloists were Mmes. Duchéne, 
Grippon, Miranda and Mlle. Gerville- 
Réache and Messrs. Duffault, Huberdeau, 
Dufranne and Crabbé. Mlle, Gerville- 
Réache was loudly applauded for her rendi- 
tion of Cocquard’s tragic “Hai-luli’ and 
also sang an aria from “Carmen.” Con- 
ductors Charlier “nd de la Fuente led the 
orchestra. 

At the Metropolitan, on the same even- 
ing, the soloists appearing in conjunction 
with the Arion Singing Society of Brook- 
lyn under direction of Arthur Claassen, 
were Mme. Fremstad, Clarence Whitehill 
and Hermann Jadlowker. Mme. Fremsted 
was in fine voice and sang the “Vissi 
d’Arte” air from “Tosca” so excellently 
that she had to repeat it. She gave a 
Norwegian love song as her encore to 
Delibe’s “Les Filles de Cadiz.” 

The singing society revealed careful 
training and admirable tone volume in 
Schubert’s “Die Nacht,” Wengert’s “Das 
Geisterschiff,” Nessler’s “Abschied hat der 
Taggenommen,” Mozart-Claassen’s “Wieg- 
enlied,” and Foster-Van der Stucken’s 
“Dixie Land.” 











Paganini Manuscripts Sold 


FLorence, Jan. 27.—In an auction sale 
to-day 100 unpublished musical manuscripts 
by Paganini and many autographs of un- 
known compositions were bought by Editor 
Olschi. The collection included the scores 
of violin solos never seen before because 
of the zeal with which Paganini guarded 
them. He always played them from mem- 
ory. 


NEW INDIANAPOLIS 
TRIO MAKES DEBUT 


Schellschmidt-Carman Organization 
Gives Enjoyable Concert— 
News of Local Musicians 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 29.—The Schell- 
schmidt-Carman trio, composed of Bertha 
Schellschmidt, violinist; Adolph Schell- 
schmidt, cellist, and Adelaide Carman, 
pianist, gave their first of a series of cham- 
ber music concerts at the German House 
Wednesday night. Although this group of 
musicians are the first to offer chamber 
music in this city, they should feel very 


much encouraged and gratified as their 
work was enthusiastically received by a 
very appreciative audience. The program 
included the Mendelssohn Trio in D Minor, 
op. 49, in four movements, the ensemble 
work in the last movement being especially 
fine,’ The second number was the Mozart 
Sonata, No. 10, for violin and piano in 
three movements, and the last trio was 
the F Major, op. 42, by Gade. This trio 
is decidedly melodious in all of its four 
movements, and artistic work was done by 
Miss Carman. The second concert will be 
given March 23. 

The Lianelly Welsh Royal Prize Choir 
gave two very successful concerts Wednes- 
day afternoon and night at the Roberts 
Park Church. Edward ‘Laylor, director of 
the Choral Society of Roberts Park Church, 
who brought the Welsh Choir here, an- 
nounces a return engagement on February 
10. 

On Wednesday, at the matinée musicale, 
Karl Schneider, bass baritone, will make 
his first public appearance since his recent 
return from Berlin and Vienna, where he 
was located for two years. Leon Sampaix, 
the Belgian pianist, whose recent recital 
won for him many admirers, will play, and 
the Metropolitan School Orchestra, under 
the direction of Hugh McGibney, will be 
heard in Tschaikowsky and Dvorak num- 
bers. 

The Four o’Clock Club of the Co-opera- 
tive School of Music gave a second pro- 
gram from French composers at the meet- 
ing held Wednesday afternoon at the 
school, Saint-Saéns and Massenet being.the 
ones represented. Those taking part were: 
Katherine Meskill, Mrs. Edith Kincaid, 
Ruby Lane, Helen Van Camp and Margaret 
Hennessy. Margaret Seegmiller, violinist, 
and Francis Parks, baritone, assisted. 

Indianapolis it to have at least one per- 
formance of grand opera this season, and 
this will be on Monday night, when “Lak- 
mé” will be given by the Boston Opera 
Company, with Miss Lipkowska as star, 
and the Russian classic dancer, Mile. De 


Swirsky, whose performance will follow the 
opera, 

Pupils of Oliver Willard Pierce, piano, 
and Christian Martens, voice, were heard 
in a joint recital at the College of Musical 
Art Friday night. Vera Mullin sang “A 
Sheaf of Little Songs,” by Robert Gilbert 
Spross; “Songs in Exile,” by Hermann 
Lohr, were given by D. P. Lawlor, and the 
group of songs, “A Lover in Uamascus,” 
by Amy Woodforde Finden, were sung by 
Freda M. Newton. Other numbers were 
given by Jane Kennedy, Chase Casady, 
Mayme Pattmann, Raymond Ball, Charity 
Hall, Emma Hupke, Arthur Meyers, Syl- 
vesta Rippy and Faye Palmer. Two Men- 
delssohn duets were given by Miss Mullin 
and Miss Newton. The piano numbers 
were: “Cortége Funebre,” by Schytte, Clar- 
ence Morrow; Finale from Concerto in F 
Minor, by Schuett, Bertha Inez Seaman 
and the “March Slave,” by Tschaikowsky, 
arranged for two pianos and given by 
Clarence Morrow and Hazel Hammel. 

The Co-operative School of Music gave 
its eighty-ninth recital at the school Friday 
night. Those taking part were: Anita Lib- 
king, Elsie Poore, Virginia Masterson, Le- 
nora Bernloehr, Lillian Vandervort, Fay 
Moore, Chamber Newhouse, Edna Oster- 
meyer, Edna Brinkmeyer, Wilber Schwier, 
Ruth Cannady and Ruth Jasper. 

The Metropolitan School students gave a 
concert program Friday evening in the 
school auditorium, the Odéon. Piano num- 
bers were given by Grace Carter, Thomas 
Hansen and Ruth Murphy. William Moll, 
Henrietta Kothe and Etoille Nichols fur- 
nished violin numbers, and one cornet solo 
was given by John Schumacher. The vocal 
contributors to this program were Juanita 
Looney, Effa Glover Conser and Carl Em- 
mert. Besides the reading given by Alice 
Kimball, the Quarrel Scene from “Julius 
Cesar” was offered by S. I, Connor, teacher 
of dramatic art at the school, and Bloor 
Schleppy, who is a pupil of Mr. Connor. 
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Chicago Musical College Activities 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31.—A musical program of 
especial interest and effectiveness was given 
in the Ziegfeld Saturday morning by ad- 
vanced pupils of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. Ihe theater was crowded with stu- 
dents and regular devotees of the regular 
Saturday morning musicales, and the affair 
was one of the most successful, artistically, 
held under the auspices of Dr. Ziegfeld’s 
institution. Those who appeared were: 
Charlotte Noack, Marguerite Henniger, 
Gwendolyn Allen, Stella Uthe, Alice Ray- 
mer, Charles Overholt, Mrs. Agnes Nering, 
Rose Heidenreich and Ethel WHanevold. 
Miss Mabel Hillock was at the piano. 

The performances of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,’ given by the Opera School of the 
Chicago Musical College for the benefit of 
the Frances Willard Hospital, were entirely 
“sold out,” and many requests for a third 
performance of the opera were received. 


G. R. E. 
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STUDY OF THE PIANO A VALUABLE 
ASSET TO ALL MUSIC STUDENTS 


Antonio Scotti Says It Opens Up 
the Avenues to the Appreciation 
of Orchestral Scores—‘‘ Mme. 
Butterfly,”” He Declares, Is a 
Work of Inspiration . 


“One of the marvelous conditions of 
music in this country is that the opera, the 
concert, the oratorio and the recital all 
seem to meet with equal appreciation,” de- 
clares Antonio Scotti in an article on the 
subject of the future of Italian opera in 
America, published in the Etude. It is a 
happy augur for the musical development 
of this country, he declares, that most stu- 
dents of music in this country play piano, 
as this opens up the avenues leading to the 
appreciation of orchestral scores. The great 
factor in the increased interest in opera, 
however, is due to the improvement of the 
talking-machine, by which the public may 


familiarize itself with the music of the 
operas even before it has seen them per- 
formed. 

Signor Scotti characterizes the growth 
of opera in this country as nothing short 
of marvellous. “Musicians of Europe who 
have never been here can form no concep- 
tion of the wonderful conditions,” he says. 

“When they once have an opportunity to 
observe musical conditions in America, the 
great opera houses, the music schools, to- 
gether with the extraordinary casts of the 
world-famous stars presented in our lead- 
ing cities, they are amazed in the extreme.’ 

As for Italian opera, he regards its condi- 
tions aS most prosperous in this country. 
He considers “Madama Butterfly” the best 
of Puccini’s achievements, and regards it 
as significant of the good taste in this 
country that the number of performances 
which it receives seem to afford proof of 
the fact. This is true not only in New 
York, but also in other cities, showing a 
most gratifying unanimity of popular taste. 
It indicates, moreover, that the great mu- 
sical advance of recent years has not been 
confined to one or two cities of the East. 

Signor Scotti regrets that there are not 
more works of the calibre of “Butterfly.” 
Its great beauties he ascribes to the fact 
that its music is from first to last the 
product of pure inspiration. “I was with 
Puccini in London when he saw for the 
first time John Luther Long’s story, dra- 
matized by Belasco, produced in the form 
of a one-act play. He had a number of 
librettos under consideration at that time, 
but he cast them all aside at once. I never 
knew Puccini to be more excited. The 
story of the little Japanese piece was on 
his mind all the time. It was in this white 
heat of inspiration that the piece was 
moulded.” 

Signor Scotti deplores the influence of 
the star system in this country, however. 
He complains that there are at times when 
the American people go to hear some par- 
ticular singer, and not the work of the 
composer, and it occasionally happens that 
the public misses a good performance be- 





Antonio Scotti as “Scarpia” in Puccini’s 
“Tosca” 


cause it is only drawn to the opera by the 
names of artists. 

While an admirer of the ultra-modern 
composers, this singer does not believe that 
their work will have any significant influ- 
ence on the forthcoming Italian produc- 
tions. Such a work as “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande” please him only from an orchestral 
standpoint, and he thinks it would be a 
decided advantage were the action carried 
out by means of pantomime instead of the 
unsingable vocal phrases. Strauss is an- 
other who treats the voice without con- 
sideration, and Italian opera cannot imitate 
these two writers without losing many of 
its characteristic excellences. 





NASHUA CHORAL CONCERT 


E. G. Hood Directs His New Hampshire 
Chorus in “The Creation” 
NasHua, N. H., Jan. 31.—An emphatic 
success was scored by the Nashua Oratorio 
Society at the recent presentation on Thurs- 
day of Haydn’s “Creation.” It is a work 
which calls for the very highest musical 
abilities on the part of its successful in- 
terpreters, and it is gratifying to record 
that this performance left little, if anything, 
to be desired in the way of efficiency of 
chorus and soloists. The ensembles were 
delivered with stirring effect, absolute 
smoothness and purity of intonation, re- 
markable volume and beauty of tone by 
the chorus of 100 voices. The instrumen- 
talists recruited from the Boston Festival 
Orchestra were another important factor in 
the general success. They played in a man- 
ner calculated to please the most critical. 
The soloists were Grace Bonner Williams, 


soprano; Harry Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
and Frederick W. Martin, bass. Mrs. 
Williams’s lovely voice was heard to the 
greatest advantage in such arias as ‘With 
Verdure Clad” and “On Mighty Pens,” and 
also in the concerted numbers. Mr. Mur- 
phy showed himself to be a tenor of clear, 
ringing voice, of good range and volume 
and excellent training. Mr. Martin de- 
lighted his old friends and gained many 
new ones, thanks to his rich, resonant bass 
organ. He gave special pleasure by his de- 
livery of the great air “Rolling in Foaming 
Billows.” The conductor was E. G. Hood, 
and he, too, carried off a goodly share of 
the evening’s laurels by his thorough under- 
standing of the score and sympathetic ren- 
dering of it. 

Both Messrs. Murphy and Martin ap- 
peared also at the concert of the Manches- 
ter Choral Society on January 26 in Gade’s 
cantata, “The Crusaders,” Mr. Hood offici- 
ating as conductor. Gertrude May Stein 
was the soprano. 


MAUD ALLAN AS “SALOME” 








Audience Receives Her Version of the 
Dance Indifferently 


_ Maud Allan appeared for the second time 
in two weeks at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
last Saturday afternoon, and afforded the 
curious an opportunity to indulge in the 
delights of what has generally been ru- 
mored as her piéce de résistance—the “Vis- 
ion of Salomé.” In addition to this, she 
danced to the music of Grieg’s “t’eer Gynt” 
suit, a Sarabande and Gavotte of Bach, 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube.” The music was again 
played by the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Modest Altschuler. 

The main feature of the afternoon was 
naturally reserved for the end, but subse- 
quent developments proved this move to 
have been an unwise one. The remaining 
numbers, all of which were danced in the 
graceful manner that the artist has already 
made familiar, were received with the cus- 
tomary enthusiasm. “Salomé” fared dif- 
ferently, however, and when at its close 
Miss Allan came forward to bow the be- 
wildered audience, uncertain as to whether 
it was all over or not, applauded perfunc- 
torily. Much blame for this must be laid 
to the miserable lighting arrangements, 
which had been so unsatisfactorily con- 
trived that few of Miss Allan’s evolutions 
were visible. What could be seen, how- 
ever, gave no reason to fear police inter- 
cession. [The movements and gestures were 
nothing more than those conventional ones 
which have of late become the property of 
“Salomé” dancers of all kinds and condi- 
tions. [he stage was set to represent the 
garden of a palace, but there was no sev- 
ered head disclosed for the contemplation 
of the audience. Doubtless matters would 
have been much better could the audience 
have seen more of the proceedings, and 
therefore those who had charge of the 
lights have much for which to answer. 





Amy Grant’s “Elektra” Recital 


A lecture-recital on Richard Strauss’s 
“Elektra” was given Sunday afternoon, 
January 30, by Amy Grant, at her studio, 
No. 78 West Fifty-fifth street, New York, 
for the benefit of the William Lloyd Gar- 
rison Equal Rights Association. She was 
assisted by Charles Safford. 


NEW FRENCH MUSIC 
PLAYED IN BOSTON 


Some Interesting Novelties Given 
at Concert of the Orchestral 
Club 


Boston, Feb. 1.—Some exceptionally in- 
teresting music by modern Frenchmen was 
played for the first time in this city—and 
in most instances for the first time in 
America—at the concert of the Orchestral 
Club, on Wednesday, at Jordan Hall. This 
was the program: 





Marche **Ecossaise,” Debussy; Souvenirs, 
D’Indy; Ballet Music for Rameau’s “Dardanus”; 
Rhapsodie Espagnole, Ravel; Prelude to Third Act 
of “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,’”’ Dukas; Rhapsodie 
Basque, Pierne. 


Mrs. Hall, through whose generosity and 
unselfish efforts these concerts are made 


possible, played the saxophone solo in the 


piece, “Sous les Tilleuls,” from Massenet’s 
for orchestra. 

Some of these compositions were only 
worthy of a hearing on account of their 
novelty, as the “March” of Debussy, an in- 
congruously inorganic treatment of a lively 
Scotch air, and the banal music of Pierné. 
The sketch by Massenet is pretty and senti- 
mental. It might be called adorably bour- 
geois. The clarinet and the ’cello in the 
original version translate the discourse of 
lovers under the lindens. She says, “Ww 
you always love me?” Mr. Minnart was the 
clarinetist. Mrs. Hall played the ’cello part 
on the saxophone, and played it admirably. 

Now, had it only been for two items of 
the program—D’Indy’s “Souvenirs” and the 
superbly gorgeous and imaginative “Rhap- 
sodie” of Ravel—this concert would have 
been more than worthy of attendance. 
D’Indy’s touching and heartfelt tribute to 
the niemory of his wife was somewhat be- 
yond the executive abilities of an orchestra 
of amateurs, yet it was well to hear music 
which at the least can only be called noble, 
and which will in all probability assume 
more definite outline and coherence with 
renewed acquaintance 

Ravel’s “Rhapsodie” surely seems one of 
the most vital and individual scores pro- 
duced by the impressionists of late years. 
Ravel stands on the shoulders of other 
moderns, notably Debussy and Chabrier, 
but in his particular idiom he had gone a 
step beyond either of them. He paints a 
marvelously suggestive landscape of black, 
phantastic shadows, or glaring sunshine; 
and in every measure of his music lurks 
infinite lust of life. There are mysterious 
and even grotesque fancies in the “Prelude 
to the Night,” with its gibbering cadenzas 
for the clarinets and the peculiar figure of 
four-eighth notes, which reappears in other 
movements. The dances, the “Malaguena” 
and the “Habanera,” are not so much music 
definitely constructed for stated body mo- 
tions as strange echoes of the land which 
you might hear passing in the night wind. 
And the finale, the “Feria” (“the Fair”) is 
one crackling, riotous intoxication of 
rhythm and color. It is indeed of a savage 
brillianey. O. D. 
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KREISLER'S WIZARDRY 
STIRS NEW YORKERS 


Another Remarkable Recital Given 
by the Distinguished 
Violinist 
Fritz Kreisler, wizard of the violin, gave 
his third recital at Carnegie Hall, Friday 


afternoon, January 28. The program was 
as follows: 


“Devil’s Trill’; Vieuxtemps, Concerto 
Minor; Bach, Adagio and Fugue, 
“Chanson Medi- 





Tartini, 
No. 2, F Sharp 


G Minor (Violin alone) ; Cottenet, 
Lanner, Two Old 


tation,” Dvérak, Slavonic Dance; 
Vienna Valses; Sinigaglia, “‘Rhapsodie Piemon- 
taise.’ 


The patience of ears trained to modern 
harmonies was somewhat taxed in listening 
to the Vieuxtemps concerto. But it was 
quite possible to ignore the work in an at- 
tention to Kreisler’s exquisite performance 


of it. These violinist-composers at least 
know how to write for the violin, even if 
they are not greatly gifted with musical 
thoughts. Kreisler was remarkable in the 
concerto for his breath-like quality of 
tone in certain passages, for exquisiteness 
of phrasing ahd nuance, and, it might be 
remarked, in all the other ways that might 
be mentioned. The passages of descending 
glissando chromatics were performed with 
appalling perfection. 

One of Kreisler’s great strongholds is 
his Bach playing, and his unaccompanied 
performance of the G Minor Adagio and 
Fugue was as crisp a piece of violin play- 
ing as one can hear. 

The group of pieces of lesser dimensions 
gave particular pleasure to the audience, 
and, in fact, presented delicate beauties of 
a very high order. The “Meditation” of 
Cottenet, of a Nautilus-like fragility, and 
at the same time warmly melodic and re- 
vealing sensitiveness of harmonic imagina- 
tion, was a very pleasing work and brought 
much applause. 

Warmly applauded also were the Dvorak 
Slavonic Dance, delicate as Bohemian 
glass, and the Old Vienna Valses, redolent 
of the traditional rhythms and melodies of 
that city of waltz fame. As an encore to 
this group, Mr. Kreisler played a “Caprice 
Viennois” of his own composition, a work 
which preluded somewhat in the manner of 
Debussy and broke into a simple and rhyth- 
mic melody of much grace and beauty. The 
performance awoke storms of applause. 
[he Sinigaglia work, which brought the 
concert to a close, contained many beauties. 
The accompaniments were well played by 
Haddon Squire. A. F. 





Kreisler at Vanderbilt Musicale 


With the assistance of Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, and Geraldine Farrar and Edmond 
Clément, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt was enabled to 
give a delightful musicale at her home, No. 
677 Fifth avenue, New York, Thursday, 
January 27. Mr. Kreisler played ° ‘Canzon- 
etta, ” by Dvorak; “Reverie,” by Schumann; 

“Danse Hongroise,” by Brahms, and Miss 
Farrar and M. Clément together sang “Airs 
Russes,” by Wieniawski, as well as numer- 
ous solos. 





A lady who has heard much music here 
and abroad and is looked up to as an au- 
thority by her friends, asked a reader of 
this journal the other day how he liked 
Richard Strauss’s compositions. He re- 


plied he was not in love with his operas, but 
liked some of his songs. “That’s just what 
I say!” she exclaimed; “his operas are very 
catchy, but slightly eccentric.” —New York 
Evening Post. 


FLORA WILSON WINS AN 
OVATION IN PHILADELPHIA 


Her Recital at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Arouses Enthusiasm—Opera Arias 
and Scotch Ballads 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—Flora Wilson 
last week delighted the social set of Phila- 
delphia by her recital in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stafford Hotel. The room 
was filled and the numerous friends of the 
young singer fairly showered her with 
flowers. At the close of the program she 
received a veritable ovation. 

She sang the “Shadow Dance” from 
“Dinorah” with beauty of tone and won- 
derful flexibility in the delivery of the diffi- 
cult coloratura phrases. In addition to this, 
she gave excerpts from “Carmen” and 
“Faust,” and proved conclusively that her 
advent on the operatic stage will be the 
matter of only a very short time. 

Miss Wilson, however, is equally capable 
when it becomes a question of simplicity of 
style, and for this reason her simple Scotch 
ballads and Goring- Thomas’s song, “Wind 
in the Trees,” earned her as much appro- 
bation as the more elaborate operatic num- 
bers. In these she displayed a most touch- 
ing depth of tenderness and much finish of 
vocal technic. 


JOURNET’S UNIQUE TRIP 














French Basso Travels from Paris and 
Back to Make Phonograph Records 


To Marcel Journet, the great French 
basso, belongs the distinction of making 
what is probably the quickest and most 
unique trip ever made by any singer. As 
already related in Musica America, he 
came all the way from Paris simply to sing 
for the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, N. J., and just as soon as his 
voice was recorded he sailed right back to 
Paris again. 

M. Journet is considered a most worthy 
successor to the great Plancgon, now re- 
tired, and is under contract with the Paris 
Grand Opera. It was only through the 
courtesy of the directors of this institution 
that he was permitted, just at the height of 
the opera season, to come to America to 
fill an engagement with the Victor company 
for the sole purpose of making records of 
concerted arias from grand opera in con- 
junction with Caruso, Geraldine Farrar and 
other famous artists. While the basso was 
here the company availed itself of the 
opportunity to remake all of the old rec- 
ords of Journet’s solos. 





Earl Grey at Concert 


Ottawa, Jan. 28.—Earl Grey, the Gov- 
ernor General, made a trip here from Que- 
bec especially to attend last night’s open- 
ing concert of the Ottawa Symphony Or- 
chestra, which twice has won the Grey mu- 
sical trophy. The audience was brilliant 
and fashionable, and the orchestra played 
most impressively. 





Lbs. 


Every night on an upright she Ibs., 
Making strange and cacophonous sds.; 
Her muscles gain ozs., 
As wildly she pozs., 
Till the cop hies him hence on his rds. 
—Scranton Times. 


GEORGE COPELAND IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Charlotte Lund Assists in a Program 
of Modern Piano Music 
and Songs 


Seldom does Mendelssohn Hall resound 
with such hearty and spontaneous applause 
as it did on Friday evening of last week, 
when Charlotte Lund, soprano, and George 
Copeland, pianist, appeared there in a joint 
recital. 

The occasion marked the New York dé- 
but of Miss Lund, and if loads of flowers 
may be regarded as indicative of a suc- 
cess, hers was unqualified. Three tables 
on the stage and the entire cover of the 


piano were laden with wreaths and bou- 
quets of all descriptions, and at the close 
of every section of her program she was 
recalled to the platform again and again. 
She sangs songs in French and English, by 
Hue, Hahn, Grieg, Bemberg, Quilter, Ron- 
ald and Debussy. She possesses a soprano 
of good range and flexibility. Her vocal 
technic, however, is not thoroughly fin- 
ished and she sometimes forced her high- 
est tones till they became unpleasantly 
shrill and acrid. Her delivery is rather 
wanting in polish and refinement, though 
the excess of vigor which she displayed is 
a matter which can be remedied. Her 
enunciation is gratifyingly clear, both in 
French and English, and her singing of 
four Debussy numbers marked her best 
work. Had she shown herself willing to 
respond to as many encores as the audi- 
ence would have been pleased to hear her 
sing the recital might have lasted a full 
hour longer. 

Mr. Copeland is a pianist who is thor- 
oughly at home in music of such wide di- 
versity of character as that of Rameau, 
Scarlatti and Debussy. He is a master of 
the mechanical aspects of the instrument, 
and his tone is large, highly colored and 
beautiful. He knows how to build up im- 
posing dynamic climaxes without pound- 
ing or forcing his tone beyond the limits 
of beauty, and can be equally effective in 
passages calling for delicacy of delivery. 
He gave several numbers by Chopin and 
Mendelssohn and some Spanish dances by 
Albeniz and Chabrier, the latter with a 
rhythmic swing that was irresistible. Seven 
short sketches by Debussy brought the 
program to a close, and in these he showed 
an admirable knowledge of the proper col- 
oring functions of the pedals without 
which Debussy on the piano would be quite 
meaningless. H. F. P. 








Katherine Ricker’s Engagements 


Boston, Jan. 31.—Katherine Ricker, the 
contralto, has a number of excellent en- 
gagements for later this season, including a 
concert in Portland, Me., the latter part of 
February, and concerts at Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., and New Bedford, Mass. She has 
had a busy season, and her recent engage- 
ments include concerts in Belmont and 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., and a musicale in 
Brookline, Mass., and several private musi- 
cales in Boston. 





The new queen of the Belgians is an 
accomplished violinist, and her playing is 
said once to have exerted a remarkable 
effect upon an old lady who was an in- 
valid and who had in her youth been an 
accomplished performer on the instrument. 


Taking up a violin, the young princess 
played a number of old-time melodies with 
such beauty that the aged sufferer seemed 
to forget her illness entirely. 


MME. STEELE, PIANIST, 
IN A NOTABLE RECITAL 


Large Audience Attracted to Mendels- 
sohn Hall Concert—Bessie Bow- 
man-Estey, Contralto, Assists 


Notable among the concert events of the 
last week was the musicale on Wednesday 
evening, January 26, given by Cecile L. 
Castegnier Steele, pianist, in Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York. Mme. Steele had the ca- 
pable assistance of Bessie Bowman-Estey, 
the noted contralto, and Professor Georges 
Castegnier in monologues. The audience 
was large and gave proof of its delight in 
the work of the three artists by frequent 
and hearty applause. 

Mme. Steele was singularly happy in her 
choice of offerings. Her first group of 
pieces contained three of MacDowell’s 
“Woodland Sketches,” the “Wild Rose,” 
“Water Lily” and “From an Indian Lodge,” 
in addition to Schumann’s “Aufschwung.” 
These were followed by a Schubert “Im- 
promptu,” three Chopin numbers, Pader- 
ewski’s Minuet, the Schubert-Liszt “Soi- 
rées de Vienne” and several other numbers. 
In all of these the player showed herself 
to be an artist of consummate abilities. Her 
Chopin and MacDowell numbers were de- 
livered with loving regard for their poetic 
beauties. The Schumann had the true ro- 
mantic passion and innigkeit, and the de- 
licious Schubert-Liszt waltzes were deliv- 
ered with an irresistible swing and bril- 
liancy. Mme. Steele has at her command a 
tone of great richness and beauty, and her 
technic leaves nothing to be desired. 

Bessie Bowman-Estey sang four songs— 
Seechi’s “Love Me or Not,” Mary T. Sal- 
ter’s “The Time of May,” Fontenailles’s 
“Obstination” and Korbay’s “Reflections” 
—and the only fault which could be found 
with her work was that there was not 
enough of it. First-class contraltos are 
rare, and Mrs. Bowman-Estey is a rarity 
of considerable distinction. Her admirably 
trained voice is not only lovely in quality, 
but capable of all shades of emotional ex- 
pressiveness besides. After such songs as 
those of Secchi and Mary Salter she was 
overwhelmed with applause. Her enuncia- 
tion could scarcely be improved upon. She 
was singularly happy in having as her ac- 
companist her father, E. M. Bowman, . 
whose work was most sympathetic. 

Professor Castegnier gave much pleasure 
with his two monologues, and aroused much 
laughter by his rendering of such comic 
selections as “An Obdurate Bachelor,” in 
English, and “Les Ecrevisses,” in French. 











“Aida” for Charity’s Benefit 


A special performance of “Aida,” with 
Caruso, Gadski, Rossi, Flahaut, Didur and 
Amato in the principal roles, will be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Tues- 
day evening, March 15, in behalf of the 
Legal Aid Society, which helps to secure 
justice gratuitously for the poor who have 
been wronged. President and Mrs. Taft 
have been asked to attend this performance, 
the President being an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the society. 





Hermine Kahane, a “wunderkind” of 
about fourteen years of age, gave a heavy 
program on Monday evening at Boesen- 
dorfer Hall. She will unquestionably ripen 
into an interesting pianist in time. 





Munich has discovered a new danseuse, 
an Egyptian named Sente M’Ahesa. 
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PARIS T0 CONSIDER 
MUSIC OF ENGLAND 


New Society Formed to Promote 
the Compositions of Elgar 
and His School 


Paris, Jan. 14.—English ambition, in mat- 
ters of music, has crystallized in the or- 
ganization of what is called the “British 
Concerts Society,” in Paris. This is a 
sister to the society which has gained a 





pretty solid footing in London within the 
past few years, known as the “Société des 
Concerts Frangais,” and the two are under 
the same patronage. 

The Britishers are giving their opening 
concert to-night, which will include works 
of Purcell, Elgar, Dale Quilter, Somer- 
well, Bowen, Scott, Ronald and the young 
composer Bath—quite a list of serious 
names, to be sure. The artists appearing 
are Mrs. George Swinton, Mme. Clara 
Schultz, Myra Hess, Mlle. A. Veluard, Lio 


nel Tertise, Mr. Nanny and the Quatuor 


Lejeune. 

The society is organized for the purpose 
of making known in France the work of 
English composers of both past and pres- 
ent times. They will give several pro 
grams a year of chamber music and solos, 
and one or two symphony concerts. They 
are making an effort to induce the com 
posers to be present at rehearsals and 
performances and to aid in the execution 
of their works as far as possible. 

The enterprise is entirely artistic, the 
receipts—above expenses—to be turned 
over to the English embassy here for char 
itable uses. The honorary committee con 
sists of His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of England, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir. Alex 
ander MacKenzie, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir 
Chas. V. Standford, Mr. Granville Bantock 
and Mr. Frederick Delius, Messievrs Ca 
rille Saint-Saéns, Vincent d'Indy, Gabriel 
Fauré, Ch-M. Widor, Claude Debussy, 
Paul Dukas. 

The first public concert in Paris to be 
given by Francis Richter, the blind pian- 
ist, is also scheduled for this evening. 
Mr. Richter has just returned from many 
successes in England. Since coming to 
Paris, he has been coaching with Henry 
Eames. Louise LLEWELLYN. 


New York’s Spoilt Public 

Oscar Hammerstein, in discussing the 
operatic situation this season, expressed 
some disheartening views as to the public’s 
attitude. “Spoilt?” he remarked to a New 
York Sun interviewer. “Why, the New 
York public has become actually imperti- 
nent. So many good things have been of- 
fered to it during recent seasons that it 
refuses to be satisfied with anything but 
opera that would bankrupt any impresario 
While my company was singing in Wash 
ington I was compelled to put on a tenor 
who had not hitherto sung important réles 
in my regular company, although he has 
heen in the most ambitious performances 
in Paris. Well, I wish you could have seen 





A PHOTOGRAPH OF OTTO MEYER THAT HAS WON FAME 








OTTO MEYER 


The accompanying picture has interest 
attached to it from the fact that as a pho 
tograph it is rapidly acquiring world-wide 
fame. The photograph, which was made 
by Eugene R. Hutchinson, of Chicago, has 
been exhibited in Dresden, and as the re 


sult of its having won the prize there many 
foreign societies have asked permission to 
exhibit it. Among them, the Chambre Syn 
dicale Francaise de la Photographie of 
Paris requested permission to exhibit it on 
January 20 at its Paris Exhibition. 





the letters of protest from my subscribers, 
calling me all sorts of names, for daring 
to put into the cast a man who would have 
been gratefully accepted anywhere in Eu 
rope. 

“Then the outbreak that always comes 
when I dare to produce the same opera 
twice on a subscription night. That practi 
cally confines me to four performances of 
an opera in New York at regular prices, 
even when I have spent $20,000 to produce 
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it. The New York impresarios have made 
the public a very difficult body to deal with. 
It is not to be denied that there is too 
much opera. There is also the most exact 
ing public in the world to deal with.” 


Verdi Was Resolute, Tco 

Victor Maurel contributes an entertain 
Ine anecdote of Verdi. 

[he composer was in Paris for the 
French production of the celebrated “Re 
quiem Mass.” Naturally, there was com 
motion. Now. Villemessant, the editor of 
the Figaro at the time, was a man of 
strong character, enterprising in his busi 
ness and resolute in the execution of his 
‘ leas 

Villemessant sent for Verdi’s manager 
to tell him that the /rigaro requested and 
demanded a page ot the manuscript of the 
“Requiem” for reproduction Verdi re 
fused the request point blank. Again Ville 
messant asked for the page, adding that if 
M. Verdi did not comply he would have 
to face the openly expressed hostility of 
the Figaro Verdi was not to le shaken 

[he emissary returned to Villemessant 
the picture of helplessness, and, bowing to 
the ground, said that with regard to the 
manuscript Verdi was inexorable 

Villemessant lifted his fist in the air and 
brought it down on his table with a terrific 
crash. “At last a man!” he cried.—New 
York Telegraph 


“Sarrona” to Be Sung at New Amster- 
dam Theater 
Announcement has been made for Le 
grand Howland, the American 
that the first performance in this country) 
of his grand opera, “Sarrona,” will be 
given at the New Amsterdam Theater, New 

York. at a special matinée, February & 


( om pt ser, 


NATIVE MUSIC FOR 
FRISCO MUSICIANS 


First Concert of New Center o. 
the American Music 
Society 


San Francisco, CAt., Jan. 27.- 


Great 
success attended the giving of the first con 
cert of the San Francisco Center of the 
American Music Society. This is one of the 
most recent centers of the society to be 
formed, its organization having been under- 
taken only last Summer. The concert was 
given last Friday evening at the First Con 
gregational Church. An audience of nearly 
one thousand attended the concert, which 
was a thorough-going artistic success. The 
singers taking part were Mrs. M. E. Blan 
chard and Lowell Redfield, Mr. Fickenscher, 
composer and pianist, took part in the Chad 
wick quintet, the string players being Hans 
Koenig, first violin; M. R. Fleischmann, 
second violin; Charles Heinsen, viola, and 
Arthur Weiss, ’cello. There were, further, 
Signor Antonio de Grassi, violinist, and 
Frederick Maurer, pianist, and the wolden 
Gate Quartet—Frank Onslow, first tenor; 
Carl Anderson, second tenor; John de P. 
feller, baritone, and Henry L. Perty, bass. 
[he program was as follows 


George W. Chadwick, Quintet for strings 
and piano; Allegro. sostenuto; Andante cantabile; 
Intermezzo, allegretto un poco risoluto; Allegre 
Energico, Mr. Fickenscher and the string quar 
tet. Arthur Foote, Persian song from the “Ru 
baiyat’; Benjamin Whelpley, song from Tenny 
son's “Maud”; Ethelbert Nevin, “Deep in a 
Rose’s Glowing Heart’; Frederick Field Bullard, 
“Sword of Ferrara’; Mr. Lowell Redfield. Ed 
ward \. MacDowell, (a) “From = an_ Indian 
Lodge”: (b) “From Uncle Remus”, (c) “Will o’ 
the Wisp’, (d) “To a Wild Rose’, (e) “In Au 
tumn”’, Mr. Eugene Blanchard Mrs. H. H. A 
Reach, “Ah! Love but a Day’; Margaret Lang, 
‘\ Garden of Roses’; Arthur Farwell, “Strow 
Poppy Buds"; Ch. M. Lor fer, “‘La Cloche Felee” 
(Violin obbliezato Mi Ileinsen), Mrs. M. I 
Blanchard. Arthur Foote, Sonata, G Minor, for 
violin and piano, Signor de Grassi and Frederick 
Maurer Part Songs, F. Flaxington Harker, “I 
Love Thee! I Love Thee!” C. B. Nevin, “Fair 
est Is She”; S. Archer Gibson, “The Elfman’”’; 
the Golden Gate Quartet; accompanist, Fred 
Mauret 


The Chadwick quintet was beautifully 
played, as was also the Foote sonata. Both 
works received many evidences of appre- 
ciation. The singing of Mrs. Blanchard and 
Mr. Redfield, who were both in excellent 
voice, was much enjoyed, 

Katharine Goodson gave two recitals in 
Paris last week 
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A FAIR TEST OF OPERA IN ENGLISH 





Los Angeles Is Making It with a Company Recruited from Home 
Singers—An Attempt to Bring Sound Business Sense 
Into the Operatic Situation 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 19, 1910. 


My Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


The production in Los Angeles of “The 
Toymaker,” the Christmas opera put on by 
the Hartman company, is an indication of 
a first step in the movement for permanent 
English opera on the lines that have been 
laid down for native opera by the cities of 
Europe. It had been suggested to the man- 
agement that there were singers living here 
who could fill vacancies in the company 
and remove the necessity for hiring extra 
singers from the East at much expense. I 
had the good fortune to be the first one to 
be tried, and the management said that I 
We are started on 
bringing 


more than made good. 
a campaign that should end by 
some business sense to the American oper 
atic situation. We can have good English 
opera whenever we wish to apply as much 
common sense to the situation as would be 
done in any business. American singers go 
to Europe and sing for nothing in order to 
get stage experience, and in a great man) 
cases never get out of the small parts, or 
else come home and begin teaching. Why 
should they not be given their opportunity 
at home such as every other business woul | 
give them. 

Why is not a musical education here of 
more value to an American than one in a 
language that he never fully vnderstands? 
Why is it that our musical comedy singers 
have a better enunciation than our so- 
called artists? It is because the audiences 
who attend the music comedy go to hear 
the words, and if they do not hear them the 
whole thing “goes by the board.” 

They go to hear English, and if it 1s not 
the very best brand of English, neverthe 
less, they know what is being said, and they 
profit acordingly, 

You can give better opera, moreover, by 
having resident singers than with a travel- 
ing company, for rest and regular hours 
have their obvious effect. And, again, a 
resident singer or player is of more value 
to a community than a visitor because his 
personality is thrown in with the life of 
his city and he stands for or against some- 
thing which the visitor has not much op- 
portunity of being acquainted with. Musi- 
cians have until lately been outsiders be- 
cause nearly all of them have been foreign- 
ers, but now, when Americans are filling 
the European opera houses and our teach- 
ers are going abroad to teach Americans 
there, it is time to cry a halt, put things 
squarely before the American people and 
ask them if they will not infuse a little of 
their republicanism into their music and 
patronize home products at home. 

Opera in English is no dream, but a very 
practical business proposition if followed 
on the lines that have been laid for opera 
in Europe. Use local singers as far as 
possible and give them a certain amount of 
work every year, so that they can depend 
on it for an income; put students with tal- 
ent and good voices in the chorus, where 


they will get just the experience they need, 
and have as few visiting artists as possible 
to take money out of a city instead of 
bringing any into it. Opera must be laid 
on the music comedy basis, as that is what 
the people will pay for right along. Few 
can stand it to listen to grand opera every 
night, or, in fact, any kind of performance 
that requires similar attention. It is too 
much of a strain, and we cannot expect the 
great mass of the people to wish to listen to 
tragedy all the time. Four parts comedy 


and one part tragedy is about right for me, 
and I suspect that I am not alone in this 
matter. 

Each city should build up its own local 


We can have opera in English just as 
soon as we wake up, but not before, Boost 
for opera with music comedy for a steady 
diet, and we soon will have opera that we 
will be proud of, 

Yours for a musical America, 

CuHarLes FArRweELt Epson. 





HIS PIANO DIDN’T ARRIVE 





So Pepito Arriola’s Providence Concert 
Was Indefinitely Postponed 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 31.—The concert by the 
child prodigy, Pepito Arriola, which had 
been arranged for Wednesday evening at 
Infantry Hall, by the Chopin Club, the 
oldest club in Rhode Island, was indefi- 
nitely postponed owing to the failure of 
the special piano which was manufactured 
for him to arrive in time. The concert was 
to have been given for the benefit of the 
traveling library work of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the sale 





Charles Farwell Edson (Center) as Brother Matthew and Chorus of Monks in 


“The Toymaker,” 


company with a good chorus, and then the 
other will come, for we can get casts of 
stars whenever we can demand them and 
pay them. And we will eliminate the great- 
er part of the expense if we can avoid 
transporting a chorus, with all its scenery, 
for when enough cities have the local or- 
ganization we can get the so-called big ar- 
tists to put on for especial performances 
and compare them with the local ones. It 
will help both, and we may find that at 
home we have as good talent as that that 
has been abroad, but that it has never had 
the opportunity to be seen or heard in a 
dramatic way. 

Two years ago Tom Karl organized a 
light opera company, and we found that we 
had singers who could act and some of 
them have gone right on up, and all be- 
cause they were given the opportunity. 

Our schools should fit musicians to earn 
their own living, and until they do that they 
are not living up to the best Americanism. 

Let us pay our singers a good living wage 
as we pay other people, and give them the 
support they deserve and insist they sing 
English to us, and that alone. 


Los Angeles Opera House 


of tickets had been large. The young pian- 
ist and his mother arrived in town on the 
afternoon of the concert, but the piano, 
which had left Baltimore six days previous, 
did not arrive. There is bare possibility 
that the boy may appear here in March, 
but the money was refunded to purchasers 
of tickets for the Wednesday concert. 

At the Churchill House, on Wednesday 
evening, Edith Marion Glines, a pupil of 
Harriet Barrows, gave a delightful song 
recital, assisted by Ella Beatrice Ball, vio- 
linist; Hope Sessions, contralto, and Gene 
Ware, accompanist. Miss Glines has a 
pleasing soprano voice, true and clear, and 
sang her songs with much expression. 

On Tuesday evening, at the new parish 
rooms of All Saints’ Church, Walter Gard- 
ner Dawley, pianist, and Charles H. W. 
Mandeville, tenor, assisted by Dwight Whe- 
don Coultas, baritone, and Leonard Smith, 
‘cellist, gave a musicale which was largely 
attended, and proved most enjoyable. Mr. 
Dawley is a pupil of George Proctor, of 
Boston, and has also studied abroad. His 
three numbers, played with excellent tech- 
nic and expression, included Paderewski’s 


Mazurek, op. 9, and Schumann’s “Ara- 
beske.” Mr. Mandeville, who is a pupil of 
Stephen Townsend, of Boston, possesses a 
high tenor of great sweetness and purity. 
Mr. Smith’s two ’cello solos were well re- 
ceived. Mr. Coultas was especially pleas- 
ing in his rendering of Elgar’s “The Pipes 
of Pan.” G. F. H. 


MRS. BOWNE’S SUCCESS 








New York Soprano Appears to Advan- 
tage in a Number of Concerts 


Frances Hewitt Bowne has recently been 
filling a large number of important engage- 
ments with much success, and has many 
more in prospect. On January 9 she sang 
the soprano role in a production of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio” in Yonkers, 
and on January 23 she appeared at a con- 
cert given by the People’s Institute in New 
York City, singing an air from “Aida,” the 

“Jewel Song” from “Faust” and several 
shorter songs, and winning considerable ap- 
plause. 

Last Sunday she sang in Gounod’s “Gal 
lia” at the Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, in Brooklyn, where she is 
the soloist. Clarence Eddy, the well-known 
organist of this church, has furnished Mrs. 
Bowne with a number of important en- 
gagements since she first sang for him. 
On Febrvary zo she will be the guest of 
honor at the Pleiades Club, New York. 





Henry T. Wade’s New England Recitals 


Boston, Jan, 31.—Henry T. Wade, or 
ganist, gave his twelfth annual recital be- 
fore the Lynn, Mass., Educational Associa- 
tion a week ago Monday. The recital was 
attended by nearly one thousand people, 
and the program was much enjoyed. Mr. 
Wade played Mendelssohn’s organ sonata 
in F minor, D’Evry’s Meditat‘on and Toc- 
cata, Wolstenholme’s Fantasie Rustique, 
Brewer's “An Autumn Sketch,” Lemaire’s 
Gavotte, Wagner's March and Chorus 
(“Tannhauser’”’), Saint-Saéns’s Liebeslied, 
Widor’s Allegro Cantabile, Batiste’s Offer- 
toire in C minor and Rossini’s Overture to 
“William Tell.” Oscar L. Huntting, bass, 
sang Allitsen’s “The Lord Is My Light.” 

Mr. Wade is giving a series of Wednes 
day afternoon recitals in the Eliot Church, 
Newton, Mass. These have been largely 
attended and have been important features 
of the musical life of the season in New- 
ton. The program for last Wednesday af- 
ternoon was as follows: Best’s Fantasia in 
E flat, Whiting’s Pastorale, Dethier’s Can- 
tabile and Andante, Brewer’s “An Autumn 
Sketch,” Wagner’s Prelude from “Lohen- 
grin,” Dunham’s Intermezzo, Lemare’s Ga- 
votte and Wagner’s March and Chorus. 


D. L. L. 





Heard in Vienna Recitals 


ATLANTIC City, Jan. 31.—Jane Thorley, 
pianist, of this city, and a graduate of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Philadel- 
phia, gave recent recitals in Vienna, where 
she is a pupil of Leschetizky. Dr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Ridgway, the latter of this city, 
sailed January 15 from New York on the 
Minnehaha, to join Miss Thorley in Vienna 
and continue professional work in ~~ 
European centers. a oe 


Félia Litvinne has been singing in her 
native Prussia. The enthusiasm she has 
aroused there does not reflect very favor- 
ably on the artistic discrimination of the 
Russians. 
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WHERE CHURCH MUSIC ENTHRALS WORSHIPPERS 








Paris, Jan. 15.—An impression too vast to 
be definite, too overpowering, almost, to 
realize at once, was that which I felt last 
week as I entered for the first time the 
portal of the Cathedral at Chartres. It was 
impossible for the moment to distinguish 
between my own senses, so filled were they 
all with the majesty and purity of their 


environment. I scarcely know how long we 
stood there, detained in contemplation of 
bejewelled loftiness, and including shadows 
affectionately warm, but I’m sure that had 
I been alone, had I not been a coward be- 
fore my friends, who know me for the 
heathen that I am, I should have gone to 
my knees like any other humble pilgrim. 

Chartres in any mood is an irresistible 
invitation to prayer; in twilight stillness, 
broken only by the treble monotone of the 
catechism, coming from a class of children 
in one of the enclosed chapels, or by the 
muffled footsteps of those pious Chartrans 
who have crept in for a moment of dear 
communion in the sanctuary of the Virgin; 
at three o’clock vespers, when the sombre 
old canons are mumbling their chants and 
psalms in their own arid voices in lieu of 
a choir, one of the pathetic consequences 
of poverty attendant upon the “Separa- 
tion.” But in the effulgence of the noon 
sun, filtering preciously through medizval 
windows, the ephemeral figure of a bride 
before the altar, and a man’s voice soaring 
splendidly in some glorious song, Chartres 
is a shrine of exaltatton. This is the mood 
in which we found “Our Lady.” 

I do not know the song he was singing. 
I never saw the singer, and it would be 
rather a pity if I should, for there are 
moments of an exquisite and flawless per- 
fection which one jealously folds away into 
the memory as a connoisseur hides a treas 
ured bibelot, safe from the stain and tar- 
nish of common usage. 

We were told by the curé, however, who 
is not an ordinary curé, but a man of large 
mind and good taste, much in sympathy, 
by the way, with the present Pope in his 
love of the pure forms of religious music— 
we were told by Monsieur le curé, who 
twinkled with amusement as he told us, 
that the singer is one of his abbés—Abbé 
Louis, now maitre de chapelle of the Cathe- 
dral, 

“Oh, yes, if you were at the marriage 
service the other morning,” he said, “you 
heard real music,” and he told us the story 
of Mounet Sully, of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, who came to Chartres a fortnight 
ago and chanced upon a service ‘to which 
Abbé Louis lent his magnificent voice. 
“Aha!” shouted Sully, gleefuly within him- 
self. “A voice for the Paris Opéra—a dis- 
covery! We shall see!” He came, he saw, 
and he, too, was conquered, alas! by the 
black robe and surplice of the Church. 
Abbé Louis has had many opportunities to 
take his voice to Paris, where any church 
would proudly open its doors and its choir 
to give him a welcome, but he prefers to 
remain at Chartres, where he has always 
lived, and to train the choir of young semi- 
nary boys and priests in a musical réper- 
toire worthy the soul of the greatest of 
Cathedrals. 

As for that soul itself, I believe there 
are few people who do not agree with the 


late J. K. Huysmans in his almost passion- 
ate estimate of Chartres as compared with 
Notre Dame 


other cathedrals of France. 





“It is the same at Laon, naked and frozen. 
The others are in an intermediate state, 
tepid and dying—Rheims, Rouen, Dijon, 
Tours, Le Mans, for example, where one 
relaxes a little better; Bourges, in the enor- 
mity of its desert structure. Beauvais, so 
melancholy, having for body nothing but a 
head and arms extended desperately in an 


The Wonderful Cathedral at Chartres, France—The Smaller Picture Showing an 
Interior View 


of Paris, he says, is dead. “It has no 
longer a soul, it is an inert cadaver of 
stone. Try to hear a mass there, to ap- 
proach the table, and you feel as if a dome 
of ice had covered you. I don’t know why, 
but I’m sure that the Virgin does not live 


there, day and night, as she does at Char- 
tres. 
“Take, again, Amiens, with her white 


windows and her crude light, her chapels 
closed by tall grills, her silence of rare 
prayer, her solitude. That one also is 
empty, and has for me—I don’t know why 
—an ancient odor of jasmine. One is not 
at one’s ease. One prays badly, and yet the 
nave is magnificent and the sculptures su- 
perior even to those of Chartres, one may 
say, are unique. But there is no soul there. 


unanswered appeal to Heaven, has never- 
theless conserved some of its former afflu- 
ence. One can collect one’s self here, but 
nowhere is one as well, nowhere does one 
pray as at Chartres!” 

Louise LLEWELLYN. 





A Fair Exchange 

Jacques Coini tells about the strike of a 
chorus in a French town. The disaffected 
singers went on to the stage and opened 
their mouths, but uttered not a sound. On 
the following day, when they came down to 
the theater to draw their salaries, the 
cashier “made the usual gestures” of hand- 
ing out money, but gave them nothing.”— 
New York Telegraph. 


ORGANISTS’ GUILD HAS 
ITS ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Twenty-eighth Public Service Given in 
Grace Church, Brooklyn, Under 
Direction of Frank Wright 


direction of Frank Wright, 

Grace Church, Brooklyn 
twenty-eighth public service 
of the American Guild of Organists was 
given Wednesday, February 2, at the 
Brooklyn Church, constituting the guild’s 
annual musical festival. 

The Grace Church choir, augmented for 
the occasion, was assisted by the choir of 
St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush; part of the 
choir of St. Ann’s Church and an orches- 
tra of thirty-three men. The organists 
were: T. Allen Cleaver, organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Church, Flatbush; W. 
A. Goldsworthy, organist and choirmaster 
of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn; Warren 
R. Hedden, warden of the guild and mu- 
sical director of the parish of the Incar 
nation, New York; S. Lewis Elmer, secre 
tary of the guild, and Gottfried H. Feder 
lein, registrar of the guild. 

The program included 
certo in F, Rheinberger; 


Under the 
organist of 
Heights, the 


Prelude, Con 
Magnificat in E 


Flat, Barnby; “By Babylon’s Wave,” Gou- 
nod; “Let the Bright Seraphim,” Handel, 
sung by sixty boys; “Hymn to the Cre 


ator,” Bridge; Sursum Corda, Elgar; Finale 
\lla Schumann, Guilmant; soloists, Master 
Krank McRoberts, soprano; Lloyd Rand, 


tenor. Mr. Elmer played Pastorale Sonata, 
Rheinberger, and Mr. Federlein, Grand 
Choeur in A, Salomé. 


FROM BOSTON TO TOPEKA 





Horace Whitehouse Has Met with Much 
Success as Organist and Conductor 


Boston, Jan. 24.—The New England Con 
servatory of Music has in Horace White 
house, dean of fine arts in Washburn Col 
lege, Topeka, Kan., a worthy representative 
of the thoroughness of instruction at this 
excellent Boston institution. Mr. White 
house was gradvated from the Conserva 
tory in 1904 in the organ department, and 
took a post-graduate course under Wallace 
Goodrich, finishing in 1906. He studied 
composition under Director Chadwick and 
conducting under Mr. Goodrich. For three 
and one-half years Mr. Whitehouse was 
assistant organist at Trinity Church with 
Mr. Goodrich, and conducted the Spring 
Choir Festival in 1909 at that church, 

Mr. Whitehouse has been particularly 
successful in his work since going to Wash- 
burn College, and is now organist in Dr. 
Sheldon’s church in that city and con- 
ductor of the Topeka Choral Society. 

On January 13 Mr. Whitehouse was so- 
loist with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, Max Zach, conductor, at the concert 
given in the Auditorium in Topeka. Mr. 
Whitehouse played Rheinberger’s Organ 
Concerto in F Major, op. 137. The Audi- 
torium in Topeka has a magnificent four- 
manual organ and a seating capacity of 
3,500. Mr. Whitehouse is most actively en- 
gaged in promoting music generally in To- 
peka, and has also been instrumental in 


securing some excellent soloists, among 
them Mme. Sembrich, for concerts in his 
city. D. L. ka 
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WHAT A DEBUSSY PROGRAM MEANS 


At the New Theater a fortnight ago Walter Dam- 
rosch, with the New York Symphony Orchestra, gave 
a Debussy program. A moment's reflecticn will make 
one with what significance this simple state- 
ment is fraught. It is possible that the country does 
not fully realize the meaning of the condition of affairs 
where such a thing as a Debussy program is possible. 
We whirl so fast these days, and cone event piles so 
rapidly upon ancther, that nothing surprises us any 
longer, until we look back a where we 
have come from and how quickly and through what 


realize 


Space to see 
startling changes we have come. 

Could we have slept a Rip Van Winkle 
twenty years, and have waked up to-day, we would 
find ourselves in about the situation that old 
Rip found himself in the village of Kaaterskill after 
Only, in musical 
English but Ger- 
And if we should 


sleep of 
Same 


coming down from the mountain side. 
life, would find that it not 
man rule that had been shaken off. 
weep, at first, on hearing the Gregorian, Gallic, and 
Tartan strains of the musical world to-day, the dog 
slept and waked too, would posi- 
What would one think to go to 
without 


we Was 


Schneider, had he 
tively have howled. 
sleep to “Tristan” 
experiencing all the gradations and developments of 
But that is precisely 


and wake up to “Pelleas,” 


the French school in the interim? 
what would have happened to an American Rip Van 
Winkle who had slept through the last two decades. 
What was the musical day to which he would have 
been bidding good-bye in America twenty years ago? 
It was still the day of the Wagner fight. “Parsifal” 
had been first produced only in 1882 and was still sur- 
“The world can 
world said; 


rounded with mystery and curiosity. 
never have another Wagner!” the 

would have been perfectly true had it been meant that 
The meaning in- 


which 


Wagner would never be duplicated. 
tended, however, was that after Wagner no musician 
startle and impress again the entire 
civilized musical world. Although a Richard Strauss 
was already in existence, the Richard Strauss of to-day 
was not foreseen. It that there 
country called Russia; but on the musical map it bore 
some resemblance to the chart of Cook’s dash to the 
Pole. Rubinstein was known, because he was a world- 
famous pianist. It was known that there was such a 
man as Glinka, but no one knew precisely what he had 
done. France was a country provided the 
musical world with elegant trifles, perfect in taste, but 
All in all, it was a day of ab- 


could hope to 


was known was a 


which 


in general insignificant. 
solute German domination. 

Contrast this with the day to which such a Rip Van 
Winkle would wake up, the day of Richard Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsikoff, Puccini, Dvérak, El- 
gar, d’Indy, Debussy, Ravel and many others who have 
helped turn topsy-turvy the musical world of twenty 





Surely Rip would scratch his head and gaze 
dazedly upon such a scene. It is not that the French 
and single these striking na- 
tional instances—were not doing significant things in 
But America knew about as much of 
Darkest Africa before Livingstone, 
the Mighty Hunter, had in- 


years ago. 


Russians—to out two 
that earlier day. 

knew of 
latterly, 


it as it 
Stanley, 
formed us. 

There is one man in America to whom the awaken- 
ing after these twenty years’ sleep would have oc- 
casioned no surprise. Perhaps there are others, but 
it would be hard to find them. Twenty years ago 
Henry F. Gilbert, the composer, was ransacking the 
musical climes, although he had never yet left America, 
to know what existed, and was giving in Cambridge, 
Mass., chamber music concerts of contemporary Rus- 
sian and French works which have come up for gen- 
eral discussion only within the last six or eight years. 

A Debussy program comes and goes in a couple of 
hours; but a little pause for reflection upon the phe- 
nomenon will show us at what an incredible speed we 
have been going, and into what strange regions we 
have come. Whether in the long run Debussy will be 
voted perverse, extreme, is beside the mark. A De- 
bussy program to-day stands as a striking symbol of 
the new time. 


and, 





THE ENGLISH OPERA WAVE 

The opera-in-English wave, like the meat boycott, 
grows apace. The Chicago Tribune has taken up the 
cudgels in the cause and has devoted considerable 
space, editorial and otherwise, to the subject. In the 
Tribune’s issue of January 16 editorial attention is 
called to the various successful seasons of. English 
opera that Chicago has known in the past. 

The history of the case is interesting. It begins as 
early as the ’50s, but it was not until 1866 that English 
opera obtained a firm foothold in Chicago. In that 
strong troupe, of which the 
Caroline Richings, Zelda Se- 
and S. C. Campbell, gave 
English, which attained 
a high perfection. ‘Then fol- 
lowed a combination of this company with the Parepa 
Rosa troupe in_ 1870, gave wellnight perfect 
operatic performances in several languages, including 
English. This another 
organization, headed by Clara Louise Kellogg. 
three troupes gave English opera in a manner worthy 
of the German and Italian traditions, and wel- 
comed as enthusiastically as are the great companies 
to-day singing opera successfully in foreign languages. 

In the issue of the Tribune for January 3, Will J. 
Davis, in a letter commenting upon this editorial, gives 
much more detailed information concerning the history 


exceptionally 
leading artists were 
William Campbell 
performances in 
artistic 


year an 
guin, 
successful 
degree of 


which 


successful 
These 


was followed by 


were 


of English opera in Chicago and its success in the past. 
He maintains that in what 
plished in the past it is idle to assume that a company 
cannot be established in Chicago which would in the 
Mr. Davis 


merely waits for some persons to come forward in sup 


view of has been accom- 


present age attract music lovers universally. 


port of the movement who happen to be millionaires. 
On the same page with Mr. Davis’ letter the Tribune 
has another editorial of some length, in which it sec- 
onds Mr. Davis’ motives, and remarks what a mine of 
musical treasures such a course would open up, as well 
as giving home composers a chance. Harrison Wild 
is quoted in this editorial as saying that “If English is 
good enough for business, it is good enough for art,” 
in which, while it will shock the hyper-zsthetic, there 
is much of deep wisdom. Ever Homer and 
Dante the development of an art in a country has in- 
cluded dependence upon the vernacular as surely as has 


since 


business. 

The prominent editorial attention which is now being 
given to this matter will undoubtedly do much toward 
bringing this movement to some form of tangible ex- 
pression, an expression the desirability of which would 


appear to be progressively less doubtful. 


SOLOISTS AT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
“Is it not likely,” asks the editor of the New Music 
Review, in a recent issue of that magazine, “that we 
shall see the day when no singers, pianists, violinists 
or ’cellists are engaged for a series of symphony con- 


certss 

The conditions inspiring such an inquiry are not far 
to seek. The lovers of pure music—those who find the 
highest musical enjoyment in listening to the abstract 
musical thought of the great masters, may well be dis- 
gusted by the excessive attention given to soloists at 
symphony concerts—an attention which often swallows 
up all consideration of that which constitutes the essen- 
tial greatness of symphony concerts. It is, however, 
only the extreme of such an abuse which would cause 
the editor of the New Music Review to make the above 


inquiry. It is undeniably disheartening for those who 












love music in itself to see the art which they love over- 
borne by the superficial glamor attaching to the ex- 
cessive abuse of the attention to On the 
other hand, nothing is more in keeping with the spirit 
of the symphony concert than the presentation of works 
which are truly great by artists whose reverence for 


soloists. 


works is manifest, and whose interpretations are 
great and sincere. Even under such ideal conditions 
there will be those whose whole attention is absorbed 
by the soloist, and who have little thought for the ab- 
stract beauties of the great symphonies. A _ certain 
amount of this simply has to be put up with. 

An exclusive devotion to works of “pure” music not 
requiring soloists will turn away frem any series of 
symphony concerts the great portion of the public 
which requires the personal element. It resolves itself 
down to a question of practicability under existing 
circumstances. A series of symphony concerts without 
soloists is probably unpractical, and is likely to re- 
main so for a long time, even if it is desired by many. 
In this, as in other things, a middle course is the best 
one to hold, and symphony concerts presenting oc- 
casionally soloists of great and dignified attainments 
will, everything considered, probably be found the most 
desirable form of musical representation of the highest 
order. 


those 





A German psychologist has set out to reduce to a 
science the determination of the character of women 
by their musical preferences. 

Any one who, by music or in any other way, can 
reduce the study of the nature of woman to a science, 
experience, to 


must be—well—singularly deficient in 


say the least. 





A well-known manager says he believes that America 
is on the eve of a great musical awakening. Is not 
his watch about twelve hours behind? 





PERSONALITIES 

















Four Noted Concert Artists 


A quartet of noted figures in the musical world faced 
a camera, with the results shown above, not long ago. 
The picture was taken at Bar Harbor, Me., and shows, 
in the rear, on the left, Frederick Gunster, a tenor who 
is rapidly coming to the forefront; beside him, Arthur 
Hadley, the Boston Symphony Orchestra ’cellist: 
Hlenry Hadley, the Seattle Symphony Orchestra di- 
rector, is in the front row, and next to him is Isabelle 
Bouton, the concert singer. 


Tetrazzini—Mme. Tetrazzini has quite lost her heart 
to President Taft, and cannot find words to express 
her admiration for him. “So amiable, so kind, so 
genial and gracious,” are some of the adjectives which 
she bestows upon him. It was in a conversation with 
the tenor, McCormack, when Mr. Hammerstein’s com- 
pany was playing in Washington, that President Taft 
spoke of how he had often admired Mme. Tetrazzini’s 
voice in records, and how glad he was of the oppor- 
tunity to hear her in reality, adding that the record of 
the Polonaise from “Mignon” was one of his favorites. 
That was how it came about that Mme. Tetrazzini 
added that particular selection to “The Daughter of 
the Regiment” when the President attended the per- 
formance of that evening. 


Toscanini—The eminent conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Arturo Toscanini, is an exceedingly 
retiring man as far as his relations to the general public 
are concerned. He dislikes newspapers and reporters, 
and everything connected with them, and has nothing 
whatever in common with the traditional long-haired 
musician fond of talking of himself. He hates to speak 
of his own accomplishments, and seems actually to 
suffer when forced to do so. His belief is that it is a 
man’s art, and not himself, that should do the talking. 


Scott—Henri G. Scott, baritone of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, was once an athlete of note at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He rowed with the crew 
in some of the best races in which the “Red and Blue’s” 
standard was raised, and held other college honors in 
baseball, football and on the track. 
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Songs of Lelia Waterhouse- 
Wilson Set Forth Tenderest 
Feeling and Sentiment 


By Stella Reid Crothers 











{Epiror’s Nore.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 


There is living in Chicago a_ typical 
daughter of the Puritans, in every line of 
whose face one reads the record of lofty 
character building, and of the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which inspired her ancestors. 
She is Lelia Waterhouse-Wilson. 

Born in Phillipps, Me., Mrs. Wilson’s 
education was secured at Kent’s Hill, with 
post-graduate studies in harmony and com- 
position in Boston. Both her father, who 
was for forty years an honored minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and her 
mother were fine singers, and their home 
and domestic 


was one of great purity 
felicity. ; 
While very small, Lelia was always 


drumming on chairs and window sills when 
not singing and dancing to the rhythm 
vibrating through her small brain and 
body. When she was seven years old her 
father procured a melophone, and as soon 
as the instrument was in place the little 
girl was left alone with it. Managing to 
reach the treadle with her toe while in a 
standing position, she touched one note, 
which she decided was the keynote of the 
long-meter doxology, and at once played 
the soprano part, to the family’s great de- 
light. An older brother taught her simple 
chords to accompany his violin playing, and 
it was but a few months before the young- 
ster began improvising a variety of accom- 
paniments as well as making additional 
verses to the well-known hymns. When 
lessons were finally begun the family for 
a long time apologized for the little girl's 
persistence in improvising, not realizing 
that deficient eyesight made the reading of 
notes difficult. 

In early womanhood the call to wider 
service so impressed Miss Waterhouse that 
she became one of Bishop Taylor’s pioneers 
in educational work in South America, and 
founded the Girls’ College in Concepcion, 
Chile, where thousands of girls have been 
educated in the last thirty years. She also 
inaugurated the department of music in the 
institution, but after a few years was 
obliged to leave the country, as the ardu- 
ous work had wrecked her health. Since 
then, an invalid, Mrs. Wilson has led a 
retired life. Her work in Chile is so lov- 
ingly remembered that former pupils’ chil- 
dren often send her letters, and one very 
promising little girl, named for her, will 
doubtless develop into a famous musician. 

For forty years Mrs, Wilson has taught 
piario and vocal music in various parts of 
the United States, as well as in Canada 
and South America, and during that time, 
finding comparatively few songs, simple 
yet of high sentiment, to utilize the sweet, 





LELIA WATERHOUSE-WILSON 


low tones in the chest register, gave her 
attention to that form of composition. The 
result is a number of pleasing songs for 
voices of a limited range. It is interesting 
to learn that the design of pansies used on 
the cover of these little songs was sketched 
from the program used when Mrs. Wilson’s 
portrait was unveiled as founder in the 
college at Concepcion. 

In hours of grief it has been a solace to 
Mrs. Wilson to set favorite poems to 
music, and her desire to express some of 
the longings and aspirations of the human 
heart and to comfort those who mourn 
with music is being fulfilled. The exqui- 
sitely tender pathos of the text for her own 
compositions appeals quite as strongly as 
that of the poets she has chosen. 

An artist friend says of her: It is Lelia 
whom we coax to play in the twilight, for 
her music has a depth and thrill one likes 
to feel when the lights are low and no one 
can see our faces. Her voice is low and 
deep, and no one thinks of technic when 
she is at the piano, for there is something 
\astly deeper to think of. 

“And when you talk to her you wonder 
if it is her soft, large, brown eyes, her 
voice, her expression that wins, until you 
finally resolve it all into the one word— 
soul. The sweet, idealistic, self-sacrificng 
life has left its imprint.” 

To encourage the development of latent 
talent is the passion of her life, and her 
echo of Zariffa’s desire, “All the monu 
ments I ask for are of love in human 
hearts,” has already been granted. 

As writer and lecturer she has com- 
manded large audiences bv her gifts of 
beautiful expression and vividness of de- 
scription. Her arrangement of some of the 
Psalms for the Spanish hymnal have been 
sung for thirty years in South American 
countries, and her “Light Bearers’ Song” 
has delighted hundreds of children. Many 
of her compositions, while not yet issued 
in print, are being sung by noted artists in 
Chicago and vicinity. Mrs. Wilson is at 
present working upon a drama, introducing 
into some of the acts compositions as yet 
unheard even by close friends. 





TO SING IN HOME STATE 


Utah Girl Making Flying Trip Home— 
A European Operatic Favorite 


Satt Lake City, Jan. 27.—Letters from 


KE. F, Tout, in London, convey the pleasant 
news that he and his daughter, Margaret 
Tout, known to the European stage as 


Margaret Romaine, will visit Utah soon. 
Their trip will be a flying one, as Miss 
Tout has to be back in the early future to 
take up her professional engagements. She 
has received some remarkable tributes on 
the dramatic quality of her voice, and her 
teacher, Tosti, recently said there was none 
of the great dramatic réles that she need 
be fearful of attempting. Her répertoire 


“Faust,” “Louise” and several others. She 
expects to sing in both Salt Lake and Og- 
den during her brief visit here. 

Nannie Tout, sister to Margaret, is at 
present studying and singing in Paris, and 
Miss Hazel, another sister, who has taken 
a light opera career under the name of 
Hazel Dawn, is engaged at the Prince o 
Wales Theater. 





Laliberte to Play Under Scriabine’s 


Baton 


MonrTREAL, Jan. 31.—Alfred Laliberte, the 
brilliant pupil of Scriabine, who came back 
to his native province of Quebec to propa- 
gate the artistic and social doctrines of that 
original Russian last Summer, and re- 


of his master at Brussels in: March, 
with one of the leading orchestras and 
with Scriabine himself conducting. La- 
liberte, who is easily the most original pian- 
ist that French Canada (or probably any 
part of Canada) has produced, belonged to 
a very liberal group of thinkers in Mon 
treal, and was looked at with grave sus 
picion by the simple-minded French portion 
of the population. Most of his support 
and appreciation came from the English 
element, and he has found more sympathy 
in Germany than he ever received here. 
He is a highly intellectual, inquiring and 
restless type of mind, not in the least char- 
acteristic of his racial origin, and he and 
Scriabine have become intimate friends. 


Poem” 





MILWAUKEE ALL EXCITED 


Clesing of Contract for Metropolitan 
Upera Season Is Announced 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31.—The announcement 
that the Metropolitan Grand Opera Com- 
pany will give a short season in Milwau- 
kee at the Auditorium, April 18, 19 and 20, 
when Enrico Caruso and the whae galaxy 
of stars will appear, has interested the 
whole city. This is the most important 
announcement that has been made in Mil- 
waukee musical circles in several seasons. 
A contract has just been closed by Mrs. 
dwina Kellenberger, who has been identi- 
fied with many successful musical produc- 
tions, with Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager, and Andreas Dippel, admunistra- 
tive manager of the Metropolitan forces, 
providing that a complete cast of their 
singers shall appear in Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Keilenberger is the first woman to act as 
manager of a local production of the Met- 
ropolitan Grand Opera Company. 

It is almost three years since the Metro- 
politan forces appeared in this city, singing 
tor two evenings and one matinée before 
capacity audiences. Caruso, Geraldine Far- 
rar and Mme, Fremstad were among the 
stars appearing in that engagement. 

lhe musical public has been invited to 
make suggestions as to the ee of 
operas to be sung. M. N 


% MESSIAH 7” IN ATLANTA 


Festival Chorus Does Some Unusually 
Beautiful Singing 

Jan. 10.—Conforming’ with 

precedent, “The Messiah’ 

presentation at the 


\TLANTA, 
time-honored 
was given elaborate 
Jackson Hill Baptist Church, under the 
direction of H. W, B. Barnes, director of 
the Music Festival Association, on Sunday 
evening, January 2. One hundred voices 
from the Festival Chorus constituted the 
choir. This concert deserves to be classed 
as an important event because of the un- 
usually beautiful work of the chorus, its 
admirably adjusted dynamic power, splen- 
did attack and excellence of finish. Lhe 
chorus, “For Unto Us a Child Is Born,” 
was a great example of choral singing, and 


the Hallelujah and Amen had glorious 
swing and value far beyond metronomic 
measure. The excellent work of the or- 


chestra inspired the soloists to give a good 
account of themselves also. 

In addition to the church’s regular quar 
tet, some of the best soloists from other 
churches contributed to the solo work. 
Mary Wyatt Lovelace, soprano at St. 
Mark’s; Mrs. John Cooper, contralto, First 
Presbyterian; Frank Cundell, tenor at Al: 
Saints’, and Edward Werner, solo bass at 
the First Baptist Church, assisted. John 
M. Cooper, tenor, and Mrs. rrank Cundell, 
contralto, were other soloists. J. Ogden 
Moore presided at the organ and Dr. F, P. 
H. Akers and Carl H. King constituted the 
music committee. 


Ogden-Crane Musicale 
On Saturday evening, January 29, in the 
Ogden-Crane studios, Carnegie Hall, an 
informal musicale was given by the inter 


mediate students. Mme. Ogden-Crane sang 
three new Gilberté songs, entitled “Youth,” 
“The Bird” and “The Rain Drop.” The 


officiated as ac- 


MR. MAHLER'S FOURTH 
HISTORICAL PROGRAM 


Dr. Ludwig Wullner, as Soloist, 
Sings Songs with Orchestral 
Accompaniment 





The fourth historical concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society was given at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26. Much interest attached to the pro- 
gram in that it presented Dr. Willner in 
songs, with orchestral accompaniment 
Mahler. 


five 


by Mr. The program follows: 


Major, op. 90; 


Symphony No. 3, F 
Death Songs’’; 


Brahms, 


Songs; Mahler, five “Children’s gs 
Dvorak, Overture, “In Nature’; Songs: Wein- 
gartner, “Erdriese,”’ Letzter Tanz’; H. Wolf, 


*Anacreon’s Grab,” “Der Rattenfanger’’; Smetana, 


Overture, “The Bartered Bride.” 


The “Children’s Death Songs,” the text 
by Friedrich Ruckert, are moods and re- 
flections following upon an experience sug- 
gested by the title. The poems have some 
of the same simplicity of feeling and direct- 
ness of human appeal that is to be found 
in the poems of Johanna Ambrosius, that 
luckless and gifted peasant woman of 
North Germany, but they are more highly 
developed, both as to verse form and liter- 
ary expression. 

[he orchestral treatment of the tone- 
poems which form the accompaniments of 
these songs was so full of interest that it 
was not easy at all moments to convince 
one’s self that one was perceiving the sheer 
musical content. There were moments of 
warmth, moments of glowing light and 
moments of much musical beauty, all of 
which seemed to be somewhat submerged 
in a dominating ingenuity. 

Che musical treatment seemed at times 
out of accord with the utter simplicity of 
the emotions to be expressed. Also, the 
similarity of theme throughout the cycle 
engenders a certain emotional monotony, 
despite the kaleidoscopic fertility of the 
composer's invention. The cycle is, how- 
ever, a notable work, and is in a certain 
sense analagous to the “Four Serious 
Songs” of Brahms. In the first song were 
several interesting interludes of plaintive 
contrapuntal weavings in the woodwind. 
The third was perhaps the most graspable, 
melodically, and closes with a passage of 
particular beauty. The fifth, “In Such a 
Weather, in Such a Storm,” is a tone-poem 
of extreme ingenuity and expressiveness. 

Dr. Willner did not appear to be in the 
best of voice, yet he brought all his peculiar 
power of expression to bear upon his in- 
terpretation. The audience was very deeply 
interested, even if not wholly convinced. 
In the songs in the latter part of the pro- 
gram, where Dr. Willner had more oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of dramatic con- 
trast, his art showed to much better ad- 
vantage. The Weingartner song is an ex- 
traordinary combination of underworld 
sounds, reminding one of Niebelheim, the 
Wurm’s cave and the domain of Erda all 
rolled into one, with something of Ber- 
lioz’s “Fantastic” Symphony added, by way 
of sauce. 

The inexpressibly noble and beautiful 
“Anacreon’s Grab” was sung with a rever- 
ence befitting its theme, and the wild, de- 
fiant whirl of “Der Rattenfanger” swept 
like a whirlwind over the audience, calling 
forth in response a whirlwind of applause. 

Mr. Mahler read Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony with fervor, taking the first theme 
at precisely the swinging pace that it re- 
quires, and bringing out to its full the 
golden lyricism of the third movement. It 
was interesting to note the reminiscences 
of Beethoven and Wagner in the first 
movement. 

The Dvorak overture was wholly delight- 
ful, full of the joy and freshness of nature. 
It should be heard oftener. 

Mr. Mahler is constantly getting the or- 
chestra into better shape, and the precision 
on Wednesday evening was beyond any- 





consists of “La Tosca,” “Carmen,” “Romeo turned to Europe somewhat disappointed composer, Hallet Gilberté, thing which he has yet exhibited, 
and Juliet,” “La Bohéme,” “Manon,” with the result, is to play the “Divine companist. ARTHUR FARWELL. 
SEASON 1909-10 


“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’’—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a planist in 
whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.’’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 


“Her playin Is refined, and she Is 
plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.’”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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THE DECLINE OF THE ORATORIO 





In an article recently published in the 
New York Tribune, Claude Cunningham, 
baritone, finds ample cause to lament the 
apparent downfall of oratorio as a popular 
form of art. He admits at the outset that 
public interest in it is rapidly waning, and 
no matter how excellent they may be, ora- 
torio performances no longer arouse the 
enthusiasm which they did in bygone years. 

Much of the blame, thinks Mr. Cunning- 
ham, must be attributed to the widespread 
popularity of the opera, which provides a 
species of musical sensationalism which is 
lacking elsewhere. 

The average person under the stress of 
modern life demands recreations of this 
sort. “The average business man of to-day, 
for instance, feels as if he had been to a 
funeral when he comes away from a per- 
formance of a standard oratorio. * * * 
[his is, of course, a physical and nervous 
condition, and explains why the same man 


complains of the length of a sermon, how- 
ever good, if it continues more than twenty 
minutes. Our economic conditions, political 
and social, are not those that contribute to 
any real development in the general public 
of the love of fine arts.” 

To revive interest in oratorios, thinks the 
singer, there is need of the same intellectual 
achievement in the sacred thought in music 
that we have in the secular forms. If it is 
complained that a sacred story does not af- 
ford such a variety of exciting incidents( ?) 
there are, as a matter of fact, plenty of 
oratorios that can offer as much fascinating 
mysticism and subtle psychological interest 
as ever could “Pelleas and Mélisande.” 
Oratorio is not’an art form, to be sure, that 
tends to the exploitation of the “scarlet 
woman” such as “Carmen,’ “Thais” or 
“Louise,” but this is a matter for which to 
be thankful, for the art of to-day is lacking 
in spirituality. 





MME. KIRKBY-LUNN HERE 


Noted English Contralto to Make First 
Appearance Next Sunday 


Mme. Louise Kirkby-Lunn, the English 
contralto, arrived in New York late this 
week, two days before her appearance in 
Carnegie Halil as soloist with the Volpe 
Symphony Orchestra. At the Volpe con- 
cert Mme. Lunn will sing two arias, “Ar- 
mez vous d'un Noble Courage,” from 
Gliick’s “Iphigénie en Aulide,” and “La 
Fiancée du Timbalier” of Saint-Saéns. 

Still another orchestral engagement was 
added to the prima donna’s long list this 
week, when Mme. Lunn was engaged to 
sing with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Hartford, Conn., on February 28. Two 
appeararices with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra are scheduled the middle of the 
month, and the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra will have the singer early in March. 
Among other cities that will hear Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn in the course of her two 
months’ stay are Oberlin, O.; St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Montreal, Washington, Wel- 
lesley and Pittsburg, 

Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s recent London re- 
cital, at the close of her highly successful 
season at Covent Garden, was commented 
upon by the English critics in terms of 
highest praise, 

For some months Mme. Lunn’s Ameri- 
can visit has been looked forward to as one 
of the important features of the musical 
season. Ihe tour that Loudon Charlton 
has booked is necessarily limited, owing to 
the necessity of the singer’s return to Eng- 
land for important festival engagements, 
but the principal cities of the East and 
Middle West will be afforded an opportu- 
nity to hear England’s noted contralto. 








“The Messiah” 


PERU, IND., Jan. 29.—A fine performance 

f “The Messiah” was given on January 21 
by the Handel Choral Society under the 
capable direction of W. Ethelbert Fisher. 
The choruses were sung with the greatest 
vigor and tonal beatty, notably such great 
ensembles as “Unto Us a Child is Born” 
and the “Hallelujah” chorus. Much of this 
excellence was due to the fact that the sing- 
ers entered with the most whole-hearted 
enthusiasm into their tasks. 

Mary Elliott Heness, Mrs. E. H. Gris- 
wold, Mare Lagen and Walter Allen Stults 
were the soloists, and all acquitted them- 
selves with the greatest possible credit. 
Frances Moore presided at the organ with 
her accustomed skill. 


in Peru, Ind. 





Pohlig’s Orchestra in Baltimore 


BaLtimMoreE, Jan. 24.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Carl Pohlig, conductor, pre- 
sented an interesting program at the Lyric 
last Monday. Thaddeus Rich, concertmas- 
ter, appeared as solo violinist, playing Max 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor, op. 26. The 
work of the orchestra was of the usual high 
standard. The numbers rendered were 
Saint-Saéns’s “Phaeton,” Symphonic Poem, 
op. 39, in C Major; Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony, “Pathétique,” and Wagner's Vor- 
spiel to the “Meistersinger.” There was a 
good attendance, considering the disagree- 
able weather. W. J. 





Adolphe Borschke, the pianist, who 
toured this country with Arthur Hartmann 
three years ago, has been playing in Con- 
stantinople. 


JERSEY AUDIENCE STIRRED 





Georgia Hall Plays Brilliantly in East 
Orange with New York Symphony 


Georgia Hall, the brilliant young Ameri- 
can pianist, appeared on the evening of 
January 24 before the Women’s Club of 
East Orange, N. J., with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. She played the beau- 
tiful but seldom heard Rubinstein Concerto 
in D Minor, and revealed once more all 
those excellent qualities which won her 
much admiration in her New York recital 
some weeks ago. Her technical pronciency 
enabled her to cope with the greatest difh- 
culties of the work with consummate ease, 
while her emotional temperament brought 
out its poetry in all its varied aspects. She 
is one of those rare pianists who know 
how to produce imposing dynamic climaxes 
without exceeding the limit of beauty, and 
at need she can command the most soulful 
singing legato, the most exquisite pianis- 
simo. The greatest tribute that can Le paid 


her art is to say that she makes her hearers ° 


entirely forgetful of the existence of the 
mechanical problems of piano playing. 

At the close of the concerto Miss Hall 
was recalled again and again to the stage, 
and it was only the rigid rules of the or- 
chestra that prevented her from gratifying 
the wish of the audience for a number of 
extras. Miss Hall expects soon to fulfill a 
number of important engagements in West- 
ern States. 





Indian Maid a Music Student 


There is an Indian maid now in the East 
in whom Bostonians are becoming much 
interested. She is entered as a student in 
the Boston Conservatory of Music under 
the prosaic name of Bee Mayes, but her 
real name is Floating Cloud, the closest 
English equivalent of the original Indian 
name, “Pe-ahm-e-Squeet.” Floating Cloud 
is a Chippewa and has lived among the In- 
dians all her life. She is eager to bring the 
whites to a better understanding of the In- 
dian, and when she has finished her course 
in the conservatory she hopes to give a 
series of lectures, songs and dances. She 
has succeeded in reproducing on the harp 
the strange, half-sad, half-defiant note that 
runs, usually in a minor key, through most 
Indian songs, and her knowledge of Indian 
folk lore, of which she has made a special 
study, is so thorough that the members of 
the American Folk Lore Society are eager 
to help her in her development.—New 
York Press. 





Hammerstein Settles “Texas Patti” Suit 


Announcement that settlement out of 
court had been arrived at was made Janu- 
ary 26, when the suit against Oscar Ham- 
merstein brought by Frances Lee, or Bruce 
S. Salter, also known as the “Texas Patti,” 
was called in the Supreme Court of New 
York. Miss Salter, or Lee, sued for $100,- 
ooo for alleged breach of promise to make 
her a prima donna and give her an engage- 
ment in the Manhattan company. The 
terms of the settlement were not divulged. 





Mariska Aldrich for Cincinnati Festival 


CINCINNATI, 
the contralto, who recently made such a 
favorable impression at the musicale given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell, has 
been engaged as one of the soloists of the 
May Festival. F. E. E. 
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SBES A FUTURE FOR 
REAL COMIC OPERA 


Julian Edwards Gives Interesting 
Talk in New York on Light 
Musical Productions 


The main feature of the January enter- 
tainment given by the Century Theater 
Club at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
Friday afternoon of last week was the 
reading of a paper, written by Julian Ed- 
wards, on “Comic Opera.” Mr. Edwards 
undertook to illustrate the great differences 
between the comic opera of the type advo- 
cated by him, the opéra comique of France, 
and the so-called musical comedy which 
has, unfortunately, been identified with this 
country. Of late years, however, the reac- 
tion from the latter has tended to cause 
some persons to look upon all light music 
with disdain, he declared. 

“We do not despise Moliére because he 
wrote ‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ and other 
satires and burlesques,” observed Mr. Ed- 
wards, “nor Cervantes because he wrote 
hundreds of little farces, nor Shakespeare 
when he descends to buffoonery to please 
the groundlings. May it not be possible to 
turn this form of entertainment into a kind 
of kindergarten training whereby the mu- 
sically vneducated may learn to improve 
their taste and so be gradually led to ap 
preciate and better to understand the 
beauties and treasures of the great comic 
operas such as ‘Die Meistersinger’ and ‘Fal- 
staff ?’ 

“Unfortrnately, many unworthy pieces 
are produced which have neither music, 
wit, nor sense in their composition, and 
whose chief components are slang, bustle, 
noise and vulgarity. The popularity of 
these has been a detriment to the better 
class of works, inasmuch as the unthinking 
have not discriminated between the two, 
and conseqvently both have been tarred 
by the same brush. 

“Some signs point to a brighter state of 
affairs in the near future, notably the suc 
cesses of some better productions of late 
which give indications of growing taste on 
the part of the public for a higher grade 
of amusement. Who that has had the privi- 
lege of hearing the performances of ‘II 
Maestro di Cappella,’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’ ‘Czar 
und Zimmerman’ and ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot’ at the New Theater does not feel 
that comic opera well done is a joy?” 

Mr. Edwards gave a brief survey of the 
higher class of light opera in America, 
mentioning Reginald De Koven and Victor 
Herbert as its two leading exponents. Mu- 
sicians had repeatedly asked him, he said, 
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why he gave so much of his own 
time to the production of comic 
operas, and to this he replied that 
“it was because he had faith in it.” 
“In the hands of these capable 





composers the future of American ©) 


comic opera ought to be safe. The 
day is about over when it is con- 
sidered good form to sneer at music 
produced on this soil. It is unfair, 
un-American to prefer some indif 
ferent work because it happened to 
be produced in England or Ger 
many, as has been the case many 
times in the past. We are in hopes 
that the day is not far distant when 
we shall be proud of our native ar- 
ticle, and, further, that we may 
even have our own grand opera— 
grand opera not in a _ language 
which few understand, but in our 
own tongue, English!” 


Milwaukee Music Society’s First Concert Jan. 29 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31.—The People’s Mu- 
sical Society, organized at Milwaukee in 
1908 for the purpose of presenting standard 
music at popular prices, recently gave its 
first concert at the Auditorium. A remark 
ably large audience was gathered, and the 
association was pleased at the success of 
its initial effort. Both vocal and instru- 


sity Orchestra of fif rendition of an aria from “L’Africaine” 
teen pieces played. Jes and several Schubert songs. He was forced 
sie C. Starkweather is to add several encores. The orchestra, of 
director of the People’s twenty-five, played some Mendelssohn and 
MAUD ALLAN ) Musical Society. l'schaikowsky compositions excellently. 
, M. N.S ; 
age eo American Grand Opera 
4 
Manchester (N. H.) Last evening Gounod’s opera, “Faust,” 
Chorus in Concert was sung at this theater by a Pole, a Span- 











“ LENDELSSOHNS 

PPRING Sone 
/ From the Chicago Tribune. 
UC ing and dynamic gradations left little to 
be desired. They gave Chadwick's can 
A DANCE oF tata, “The Pilgrims,” beautifully, and 
Tag Grrortrs supplemented this with Praetorius’s 
madrigal, “O Paradise,” and Protheroe’s 


part-song, “Sylvia.’ Each was marked 
by tonal beauty and a wealth of sentiment. 
“Charles 1 Hackett, of Boston, was the 
soloist, and gave much pleasure by his 


mental selections were 
given by leading Mil 
waukee musicians, and 
the Marquette Univer 





iard, an Algerian, a Turk, an American, a 
Belgian and a Prussian, and conducted by 
an Italian.—New York Times. 


MANcHeEstTeER, N. H., 
\ concert was given by the cho 
rus and orchestra of the Manchester Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences in the High 
School Auditorium on January 19, on which Rome next year at the time the Interna- 
occasion the excellence of Professor Ru tional Music Congress is held there. 
dolph Schiller’s training was forcibly evi ciniatnntied 
denced. The chorus, which numbered forty A “Peter Pan” Song Cycle was intro- 
five voices, was thoroughly subservient to duced at a Ballad Concert in London the 
his every wish, and in the matter of phras- other day. 





A Verdi monument will be unveiled in 
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LANDSCAPE IN MUSIC 








In an article entitled “Landscape in 
Music,” which appears in the February 
issue of Harper’s Monthly, Lawrence Gil- 
man undertakes a brief survey of the his- 
tory of “nature” music up to the time of 
Wagner, and follows this with a detailed 
discussion of the accomplishments in this 
line of Debussy, D’Indy, Loeffler and Mac- 
Dowell. Mr. Gilman is one of the staunch- 
est adherents of the school of musical im- 
pressionists, and it is not astonishing, there- 
fore, that his main endeavors should lie to 
proving the superiority of their methods 


in this line as well as in others. At the 
same time, this tendency has led him to 
assertions not easily digested, to put it 


mildly, by more conservative spirits. Mr. 
Gilman is willing to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of Wagner in the matter of the 
portrayal of human emotion, but when it 


hecomes a question of the depiction of 
nature painting he gives utterance to the 
following heresy: “Though Wagner was 


the first of those modern composers who 
have made the art of naturalistic tone 
poetry within the last century a unique and 
unexampled thing, he was considerably less 
remarkable as a poet of nature than as a 
poet of human emotion, a historian of 
souls. He speaks with a higher eloquence, 
a greater power, when he is telling us of 
the ecstasy of Jsolde or the despair of 
Amfortas than when he is picturing for 
us the depths of Siegfried’s forest or the 
maiestic flow of the Rhine. He is not pre- 
eminently a master of musical landscape, 
fine and memorable as are his excursions 
in that field. The supreme achievements of 
mrsical landscape painting are of our own 
time.” 
“Debussy,” Mr. “delights 


claims Gilman, 


in painting the external world always as 
some enchanted and miracle-breeding ap- 
parition. He views it always through a 
waving curtain of necromantic golden va- 
por, which imbues with fantastic light its 
woods and streams and cloudy turrets, 
peoples its glades and meadows with 
strange beings and anonymous presences, 
and transmits to his ears alluring and 
mysterious voices.” All of which is unde- 
niably strange and picturesque, but is ,it 
really nature painting? 

What applies to Debussy applies equally 
to his follower, Charles Martin Loeffler. 
The latter, however, displays an especial 
affection for somberness of subject matter. 


“Dank and lonely marshes, lowering twi- 
light skies, complaining frogs and the 
vacuous and spectral face of the moon” are 


matters that seem to give him most espe- 
cial delight. Though he has painted cer- 
tain tone pictures of the beauties of the 
dawn, Vincent D’Indy for his part can con- 
ceive the wonders of the visi’ Je earth onl 
as august revelations of the Divine, and it 
is as such that he portrays them. 

Edward MacDowell is one who “enjoys 
the deep, abiding intimacy with natural 
things which is the incontestable heritage of 
the Celt. He had Keats’s delight in the 
sheer actuality and presence of the natura’ 
world. He was halted by the echo of the 
wind along the shore, the aromatic breath 
of the woods, the smell of the warm turf, 
the color and bloom and opulence of Na 
ture in its immediate and elemental appeal 
‘ and he knew how to carture and 
convey the sense of them in his music”—a 
state of mind more truly conducive to ex- 
act “nature painting” than the Debussyan 
unrealities, 





LULL IN LONDON SEASON 


Flectioneering Draws Attention from 
Concerts and Theaters 


Lonpon, Jan. 15.—The general election is 
creating so much excitement just now that 
recital givers appear to be hidimg their tal- 
ents until they may be accorded more at 
tention. This is as it should be, for among 
all classes (England is a country of 
classes) the confusion is so great that the 
theaters are necessarily suffering. 

With the exception of orchestral con- 
certs, where famous conductors attract, the 
musical menu has been scanty this last 
week. On Tuesday the London Trio gave 
its third concert this season. As the artists 
of this combination have been working to- 
gether more than a decade, they are able 
to show very good results. The same eve- 
ning Julius du Mont gave a pianoforte re- 
cital. In Chopin, Beethoven and Liszt he 
showed himself capable, if somewhat pro- 


saic, in his readings, 
Eddy Brown will play at the Queen's 
Hall to-morrow evening in the Sunday 


Dr. Richter will conduct a 
Wagner performance at Covent Garden, 
while Landon Ronald is leading his “New 
Symphony Orchestra” at the Albert Hall 
in the afternoon and at the Alhambra in 
the evening. 

At this latter concert Viola Tree, daugh- 
ter of Sir Herbert Tree, is singing. I must 
not forget to mention that the American 
violinist, Kathleen Parlow, is playing Wie 
niawski’s violin concerto at the Albert Hall 
in the afternoon. EMErRsSoN WHITHORNE. 


League concert. 


Three New Nevin Songs 


Three songs by George B. Nevin to 
words by Sir Walter Scott and Charles 
Tannahill have recently been issued by the 
Theodore Presser Company. Two of them 
—“‘Come All Ye Jolly Shepherds” and “O 


Hush Thee, My Baby”’—are part-songs, 
while the third, “The Flower o’ Dumblane,” 
is for mezzo-soprano. They are each char- 


acterized by simple, pleasing melody and 
an absence of complex harmonies. The 
songs are in the keys of A minor, A flat 


major and F minor, respectively. 





Ancient Music in “Twelfth Night” 


Ancient musical instruments employed in 
Shakespeare's time were used for the first 
time in many years when “Twelfth Night” 
was produced at the New Theater Wednes- 
day night, January 26. They were the small 


lute, the medium-sized lute, the citterone, 
or large lute, the viol-de-gamboys, the re 
corder and the hauthboy. The music used 


was all of Shakespeare's day 


SOPRANO 


| EAST 42d ST., NEW YORK 


TOSCANINI’S START 


How the Conductor First Directed an 
Orchestra Without Notes 


Everybody has heard of the genivs of 
Arturo Toscanini, the wonderful musical 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
in condrcting the score of an opera or 
symphony without notes, but it is not per- 
haps so generally known how it came about 
that he gave his first display of abil‘ty in 
this can. He began his career in his 
native Parma, playing the ‘cello in the or- 
chestra at the age of fourteen. From there 
he went to South America, obtaining an 
engagement at Bvenos Ayres as a ‘cellist. 

Here he attracted but little attention till 
one day the conductor of the orchestra did 
not appear. The performance was to begin 
in a very few minutes, and not only was 
the conductor absent, but even the score 
could not be found. The manager was in 
despair, when Toscanini suggested quietly 
that if they would permit him he thought 
he could conduct without the score. No 
one believed him, of course, but as there 
was nothing else to do, he was given the 
chance, and, to every one’s surprise, he 
conducted admirably, giving every artist 
the proper cue—without ever having seen 
the complete score. 

The next day it was discovered that the 
conductor had committed suicide, and Tos- 
canini retained his place during his stay at 
Buenos Ayres. 

An anecdote further illustrative of Tos 
canini’s power of memorizing scores is told 
by the New York World. The director 
was in Berlin a few years ago, and the mu- 
sicians there, having heard of his peculiar 
genius, asked him to conduct at a concert 
where things with which he was supposed 
to be unfamiliar were to be played. All 
were looking forward to seeing his dis- 
comfiture, and came prepared to witness 
it. Everything went well, however, until at 
last the crucial point arrived. It was a 
recent composition, one that the Italian 
could not possibly have heard before. A 
few minutes before beginning it he opened 
the book and scanned the pages. “Ah, ha!” 
the onlookers thought, “now we've got 
him.” But after that one short glance Tos- 
canini shut the book and proceeded. To 
the German astonishment, and perhaps dis- 
appointment, he knew every note. He con- 
ducted as perfectly as though he had 
known the symphony all his life. 





Artists for Palm Beach 


Patm Beacu, FLa., Jan. 29.—Among the 
singers who have been engaged for con- 
certs here next month are Mme. Sembrich, 


Nordica, February 20, 
February 26 


February 10; Mme. 
ind David Bispham, 
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MME. 


She Is Soloist with the Kneisels 
and Plays in Numerous 
Other Concerts 





Boston, Jan. 31.—As_ soloist with the 
Kneisel Quartet and other organizations 
and in many concerts and recitals, Mme. 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, the pianist, of 
Boston and Providence, has been much be- 
fore the musical world of this part of the 
country this season. This is not the first 
season, however, that she has been associ- 
ated on programs with the Kneisels. She 
adds to her accomplishments the art of 
accompanying as well as solo playing, and 


her work as accompanist for Mme. Sem- 
brich was noteworthy in the tour of two 
seasons ago. 

The Summer before last Mme. Charbon- 
nel went to Europe for pleasure, travel and 
work, and was taken very ill, with the re- 
sult that during the following season she 
did not appear as often as her many friends 
in the musical world had hoped she would. 
She preferred to save her strength for this 
year, and her numerous successful appear- 
ances of. late furnish proof that she used 
good judgment. 

At the second concert of the Kneisel 
Quartet in Providence this season, given 
in Memorial Hall, January 14, Mme. Char- 
bonnel played the Saint-Saéns Quartet in 
B Flat Major, for pianoforte, violin, viola 
and ’cello, and also played the piano ac- 
companiment for Corelli’s Sonata in D Mi- 
nor, for ’cello. In the quartet, which is a 
work particularly designed to place the 
piano part in the foreground, Mme. Char- 
bonnel displayed to the fullest her artistic 
sense of rhythm and proper proportion, as 
well as complete ‘technical proficiency, and 
gave, with the other members of the quar- 
tet, a performance of remarkable brilliancy 
and finish, 

In company with the distinguished ’cellist, 
Alwyn Schroeder, Mme. Charbonnel gave a 
concert on Wednesday evening following 
the Kneisel concert, and here again she 
displayed her artistic individuality. In her 








CHARBONNEL’S MANY SUCCESSES 








MME. AVIS BLIVEN CHARBONNEL 


Boston and Providence Pianist, Who 
Has Been a Busy Concert Per- 
former This Season 


group of solos by Brahms, Debussy and 
Schumann, and the Spanish Caprice of 
Moszkowski Mme. Charbonnel made au 
impression long to be remembered by her 
Providence audience. With Mr. Schroeder 
she played the Rachmaninoff Sonata for 
‘cello and piano and one movement from 
the Grieg Sonata, op. 36. Mme. Charbon- 
nel produces a tone of singular beauty; her 
staccato and legato are always sure and 
often remarkable in effect. Temperamental 
ly and by reason of study, Mme. Charbon- 
nel possesses unusual equipment. She will 
undoubtedly be heard often later this sea- 
son and next year. DL. LL. 





AN OFFER FROM RUSSELL 


Mrs. Archibald White May Make Grand 
Opera Début in Boston 


Yielding to a longing for the lure of the 
footlights, Mrs. Archibald S. White, wife 
of a well-known New York and Cincin- 
nati financier, who before her marriage in 
1905 was Olive Celeste Moore, is said to 
be considering an offer to make her début 
in grand opera in Boston within the next 
few weeks. At her rooms in the Hotel 
Gotham, New York, Mrs. White stated that 
she had been asked by Director Henry Rus- 
sell to join the Boston Opera Company, 
and that she was considering the offer. 

“I had planned to go to Paris and re- 
sume my study for grand opera with Dr. 
Frank Dossert at the New American Con- 
servatory, but I am undecided as to what 
I shall do,” she said. 

Mrs. White before her marriage appeared 
with the Bostonians and other light opera 
companies, and afterward studied in Paris 
for grand opera. She is noted for her 
beauty. 


Planning for 1911 Sdengerfest 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31.—Plans were made 
for the thirty-third Sangerfest of the 
North American Sangerbund, which will 
be held in Milwaukee in 1911, at a recent 
meeting held in Milwaukee of representa- 
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tives of the leading musical societies. An 
executive board of twenty-five Milwaukee 
men was organized to work for the San- 
gerfest, and the board elected officers as- 
follows: President, Leo Stren; vice-presi- 
dent, John C. Ludwig; second vice-presi- 
dent, Henry Harnischfeger; treasurer, H. 
C. Schranck, and secretary, Dr. A. N, Baer. 
M. N. S. 





DAMROSCH’S WAGNER PROGRAM 





David Mannes Soloist with New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


For the second time this season, on 
January 25 Walter Damrosch offered his 
patrons an all-Wagner program so con- 
stituted as to raise a devout Wagnerian to 
his seventh heaven of delight. There was 
the “Lohengrin” prelude, the “Tannhau- 
ser” bacchanale, two “Meistersinger” ex- 
cerpts, the “Waldweben,” Siegfried’s Rhine 
journey and funeral march from “Gotter- 
dammerung,” the “Parsifal” Good Friday 
music, and the prelude and “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan.” Musical prudes may prate 
as they please about the horrors of a con- 
cert performance of operatic music; the 
general music-loving public pays little heed 
to academic ideas of artistic propriety and 
continues to flock to those concerts that 
offer what it most likes. Tuesday’s event 
was an excellent illustration of this ten- 
dency, and in spite of the unpleasantness 
of the weather Carnegie Hall was crowded 
from floor to ceiling, and each number was 
received with insistent applause. The ren- 
derings of the various numbers were 
scarcely such as called for the highest 
kind of praise, and in several instances they 
invited a degree of censure. Neither in 
the “Lohengrin” prelude nor the introduc- 
tion to the third act of “Meistersinger” 
did Mr. Damrosch succeed in unfolding the 
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full measure of poetry which characterizes 
these wondrous creations. The “Tann- 
hauser” bacchanale wanted much of its or- 
giastic wildness and the funeral march also 
left room for improvement, especially in 
the overwhelming climaxes. The execution 
of the orchestra lacked finish, and its in- 
tonation was often faulty. Besides, the 
over-ambitious player of the bass. tuba 
seemed often to take delight in playing 
havoc with the balance of tone. 

The soloist of the occasion was David 
Mannes, who played the Good Friday Spell 
with rare beauty of tone and considerable 
of poetry and finish, He was compelled 
to bow his thanks a large number of times. 





OSCAR HUNTTING’S ACTIVITY 


Boston Basso Appears Frequently in 
Concerts and in Recital 


Boston, Jan. 31.—The past month has 
been an exceptionally busy one in an un- 
usually full season for Oscar Huntting, the 
bass soloist, and also for his talented young 
wife, Annah Huntting, the ‘cellist. They 
have had many appearances together in 
concert and recital, among them being re- 
citals before the New Century Club of 
Needham, Mass.; the Round Table Club, 
at Woonsocket, R. I., and concerts in Read- 
ing and Somerville, Mass., and in Steinert 
Hall, Boston. 

Mrs. Huntting is well known as a suc- 
cessful teacher of the ’cello, as well as be- 
ing an accomplished soloist, and she is now 
giving over thirty lessons each week. 

Mr. Huntting sang at a performance of 
“The Messiah” with the Newburyport, 
Mass., Choral Society, Emil Mollenhauer, 
conductor, in December, and the daily pa- 
pers made particularly favorable comment 
upon his deep, rich voice. His intelligent, 
musicianly skill in the exacting parts in 
“The Redemption” won most favorable no- 
tice when he sang at a performance of this 
work in Springfield, Mass., this season. At 
a concert in Reading, Mass., Mrs. Huntting 
played the ‘cello obbligato for Mr. Hunt- 
ting’s solos, and the remarkably beautiful 
blending of the voice and the ’cello resulted 
in many recalls and special mention by the 
critics. 

Mr, Huntting has many important en- 
gagements booked for later this season, 
among which will be a performance in con- 
cert form of “Aida,” by the Brockton, 
Mass., Choral Society. Mrs. Huntting also 
has a large number of engagements with 
which to round out a fine season. a 





ALUMNI COSTUME CARNIVAL 


Interesting Celebration at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music 


sosTonN, Jan. 31.—The third annual cos- 
tume carnival of the Alumni Association 
and management of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music took place in Symphony 
Hall last Tuesday evening, and was at- 
tended by several hundred members of the 
association and guests. The costumes were 
striking and beautiful, and the affair was 
the most successful ever held by the asso- 
ciation. 

The program opened with a series of 
special fancy dances, representative of 

“Quaint Japan,” also Summer, Autumn, 
Winter and Spring, the latter incorporating 
the beautiful May Pole dance. The dances 
and the grand march which opened the 
order of regular dances presented a picture 
of surpassing beauty and animation, under 
the vari-colored calcium lights in the dark 
ened hall. Prizes were awarded for the 
most effective historical costume and for 
original make-ups. 

General Manager Ralph L. Flanders, of 
the ‘Conservatory, entered heartily into the 
plans for the affair and took an active part, 
as he always does in the social side of life 
at the Conservatory. Mr. Flanders was as- 
sociated with Percy J. Burrell as general 
chairman of the executive committee, Mr. 
Flanders representing the management and 
Mr. Burrell the alumni. Director Chad- 
wick was also one of the general chair 
men, ex officio. D. L. L 


Berlin Conductor Here with New In- 
strument 


Erich Ochs, formerly conductor of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin and con- 
ductor of opera at Metz and Elberfeld, ar- 
rived in New York from Bremen January 
26. He brought with him a new instrument, 
called the viola tenore, the invention of 
Professor Ritter, of Wurzburg. The tone 










of the viola tenore is a fifth higher than a 
*cello, and has the shape of a ’cello, but is 
smaller. Mr. Ochs, who is twenty-six years 
old, will make a tour of this country and 
will return to Berlin in May to play an en- 
gagement before the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, 





Mr. Smythe Studying with Miss Mc- 
Lellan 


Richard Smythe, the tenor, who has been 
making big advances during the past year, 
is at present studying under Eleanor Mc- 
Lellan. Mr. Smythe, who is very well 
known in professional circles, expressed 
himself as enthusiastic over the clearness 
and simplicity of her methods of instruc- 
tion. 





New York Artists in Waldorf Recital 


A recital was given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 27, by Hugh Allan, baritone, assisted 
by Mary Cawein, soprano; Julian Pascal, 
pianist, and Harold Fix, accompanist. The 
program included numbers by Chopin, Puc- 
cini, Giordano, MacDowell, Ware, Rubin 
stein, Liszt and D’Albert. 
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Beatrice Wheeler, American Prima Donna, 
Now Singing in Italy’s Opera Houses 








Boston, Jan. 31.—“There is nothing in 
the world like European study and work 
for the aspiring young operatic singer,” re- 
marked Beatrice Wheeler, the mezzo-so- 
prano who is to sing this season at the 
Costanzi Theater in Rome, and also prob- 
ably at the San Carlo Opera House in 
Naples, Italy, during an interview with the 
MusIcat AMERICA representative while she 
was in this country for a few weeks last 
Summer and early Fall. 

“But you are American?” inquired the 
interviewer. 

“I certainly am an American in every 
sense of the word,” replied Miss Wheeler ; 
“in fact, I am a Bostonian by birth, and 
my early musical education was secured in 
this country, my first studies of opera be- 
ing with Mme. Howe-Fabri, but I still insist 
that I believe it is absolutely essential for 
young American singers to plan to give up 
several years to study and work in the 
large European centers before they can 
expect to successfully appear in opera 
either in Europe or America. 

“It means a tremendous amount of hard 
work, however, and unless the aspirant to 
operatic fame possesses a goodly amount of 
courage and perseverance she is very likely 
to find the hardships and little unpleasant 
experiences overwhelming. 

“In my own case, I went first to Flor- 
ence, and then, after one Winter, went to 
Naples, where I began my studies under 
the great maestro, Carlo Sebastiani, who, as 
you know, was formerly director of opera 
in Naples and Rome, and was also director 
in Berlin and other European cities. I be- 
gan my studies in October with Signor 
Sebastiani, and in the following May I 
made my début at the Bellini Theater, in 
Naples, in ‘La Favorita,’ which opera I 
learned, by the way, in two weeks. This 
was in 1904. I was in America for several 
months following, and in the Spring of 
1905 sang in ‘Favorita’ again at the Merca- 
dante Theater. 

“IT must say a word for the wonderfully 
clever teachers of acting in Paris, where I 
studied in the Winter of 1905. The French 
school of acting is remarkable for its thor- 
oughness. Nothing is left undone which 
will make for the artistic success of the 
student.” 

Following her study in Paris, Miss 
Wheeler spent some time in Germany, and 
in January, 1907, began her engagement at 
the San Carlo Theater, Naples. The last of 
April, 1909, she completed her second sea- 
son at the San Carlo. During the regular 
opera period, between. December 8 and the 
last of April, she sang sixty-five times in 
opera and twice in oratorio, appearing in 
the new choral work by Padre Hartmann, 
“La Cena del Signore.” 

The réle of Amneris in “Aida” is a fa- 
vorite with Miss Wheeler, and that she has 
met with success and pleased the opera- 
going public at the San Carlo in this role 
is shown by the fact that she sang the part 
thirteen times last season at that opera 
house. Miss Wheeler remarked to the in- 
terviewer that the number thirteen may be 
unlucky, but that it did not carry with it 
any “hoodoo” in her case, as the thirteenth 
performance was, in fact, the most suc- 
cessful she had in that part during the 
season. 

She sang Lola in “Cavalleria” six times, 
Carmen five times, appeared in “Rigoletto” 
six times and sang in “Mefistofele,” “La 
Perugina,” “Gotterdammerung” and other 
operas. 

Miss Wheeler is very fond of German 
operas, and says she loves the music and 
the language, and she believes, unlike some 
of her confréres, that German can be sung 
and spoken very musically. 

The engagement of Miss Wheeler for 
the Costanzi following her successes at the 
San Carlo gives ample evidence of her 
popularity among the Italian music lovers, 
but it is even more than a tribute to Miss 
Wheeler’s artistic’ success; it is in itself a 
proof that the American girl can advance 
to a position of prominence and importance 
in centers where it would be natural to ex- 
pect that native-born Italians would be 
given preference. It demonstrates that the 
Italians are ready to receive and applaud 
the American singers who are tempera- 
mentally, and by reason of education, de- 
serving of recognition. It is not too much 
to say, however, that the American singers 
who can succeed in Italy in opera certainly 
have every right to believe that equal suc- 
cesses will attend them when they reach 


the time of appearing in America before 
an audience of. their own countrymen. 

During the present season Miss Wheeler 
will sing under the distinguished com- 
poser, Maestro Mascagni, at the Costanzi, 
and her éngagement is such that she will 
probably also have an opportunity to sing 
under Campanini at the San Carlo. The 
arrangement is that she is engaged for the 
entire season. at the Costanzi and subject 
to call to the San Carlo if she is needed, 
which is likely to be the case. She will 
appear in “Mefistofele,” “Norma,” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “Linda di Chamounix,” 
“Andrea Chénier” and many other operas. 

Miss Wheeler made her début at the 
Costanzi, January 1, in the rdles of Marta 
and Pantalis, in “Mefistofele.” The season 
opened with “Tristan und Isolde,” and was 
followed by “Bohéme,” with “Mefistofele” 
as the third opera, and this was produced 
with great success. On January 6 Miss 
Wheeler had the distinction of singing be- 
fore the King and Queen of Italy. 

Miss Wheeler possesses a striking and 
pleasing personality, abundant good nature 
and good spirits, and is in every essential 
equipped by nature and study to fill an im- 
portant position in the operatic world, and 
she will undoubtedly be heard in America 
soon, possibly next season. D. L. bk. 





SUCCESS OF RUSSELL PUPILS 





Students from Various Cities Accom- 
plish Gratifying Results 


Professional students of the studios of 
Louis Arthur Russell at the ‘Normal Insti- 


tute, Carnegie Hall, are coming to the fore-- 


ground in a gratifyine way, and are meet- 
ing with success which stamps their work 
as of the highest grade. 

At the recent popular concert of the 
Newark Oratorio Society two of the gradu- 
ates of Mr. Russell’s classes were the stars 
of the evening. Mrs. Jessie Marshall, the 
well-known soprano, sang the solos in Gor- 
ing-Thomas’s “Sun Worshippers” and 


Raff’s “An Elegy,” meeting with warm ap- 
preciation. 
Gertrude Sav age, one of the younger set 


of concert pianists, also of the Russell 
Studios, made a deep impression on this oc- 
casion. Miss Savage had a large share of 
the evening’s program, playing a long group 
of solos, including a Brahms Rhapsodie, 
Chopin and MacDowell numbers, and the 
piano part of Beethoven’s Quintet, for wind 
instruments and piano; a Mozart trio and 
the Grieg Sonata for Violin and Piano, op. 
45, the latter with Davol Sanders, violinist. 

Mr. Russell’s time at the Normal Insti- 
tute is well filled this season with teachers 
and professional singers and pianists study- 
ing the Russell systems. 
ers just finishing a course in Mr. Russell's 
system of voice culture and singing is 
Mrs. Charles R. Miller, the well-known 
soloist, choir director and teacher, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Mrs. Miller returns to her 
home city a most enthusiastic votary of the 
Russell theories, and she will immediately 
begin a course of teaching along the lines 
of this teacher’s methods. Another noted 
singer who has adopted the Russell proc- 
esses of voice study is Agnes Petring, of 
St. Louis. This well-known singer has be- 
come most enthusiastic over Mr. Russell’s 
vocal principles, and claims to .have found 
in them many revelations of vocal truths 
which she has sought in vain during twelve 
years of study here and in the most noted 
of European studios. 





Tonkiinstler’s Brooklyn Concert 


A concert was given by the Tonkiinstler 
Society at “The Assembly,” in Brooklyn, 
last Tuesday evening. Otto Fischer, Chris 
J. Schmidt and Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Stof- 
fregen were the soloists, and the program 
included numbers by Strauss, Homer, Clara 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Fischer. The 
work by the latter composer is a piano so- 
nata, and is still in manuscript. The Men- 
delssohn Piano and ‘Cello Sonata 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Stoffregen. 


was 





Kathrine Hilke’s Recital Postponed 


Kathrine Hilke, soprano, was to have 
given a song recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, Wednesday afternoon, January 
26, but she was ill with a cold and post- 
ponement was necessary. 


Among the teach-, 
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AMERICAN CONCERT=GIVERS 
WIN DRESDEN’S ADMIRATION 





A Captivating Program of Song Presented by George Fergusson— 
Marguerite Melville Exhibits Anew Her Poetic Talent in 
Piano Recital—Susan Metcalfe a Soprano Soloist—Elena 
Gerhart Sings to Accompaniments of Arthur Nikisch 











DRESDEN, Jan. 14.—Since taking up our 
residence in the royal city of Saxony a 
week ago, Dresden has had a wealth of 


good music, and certainly the Saxons and 
the large colonies of English and Ameri- 
cans here seem thoroughly to enjoy their 
opera and concerts, and to lack altogether 








GEORGE FERGUSSON 


The Scotch-American Baritone and Sing- 
ing Teacher, of Berlin, Was a Re- 
cent Dresden Recitalist 


the hypercritical state of mind the Berliner, 
both native and transient, have gotten into. 
After the rush of concerts in Berlin, Dres- 
den’s music is like a refreshing pool, in 
which one can bathe in comfort. There are 
seldom two important concerts on the same 


night, and here the people seem to take 
music, both in opera and concert form, as 
a chief pleasure in life. 

On Sunday evening, January 9, George 
Fergusson, known as the Scotch-American 
baritorie and singing teacher, of Berlin, 
gave one of a series of song recitals inau- 
gurated this season after many years’ ab- 
sence from the concert stage here. Mr 
Fergusson is no stranger to Dresden, and a 
large and sympathetic audience gathered to 
welcome him. His program was somewhat 
unusual, and proved to be very interesting. 
It consisted of four groups, as follows: I. 
(a) “Care Selve,” from “Atalanta, ” by 
Handel; (b) “Vittoria, mio core,” by Ca- 


Hoffnung”; (b) 
“Auf einer Wanderung”; (d) 
all by Hugo Wolf. III. (a) 
lied”; (b) “Neue Liebe”; (c) 
(d) “Todeslied der Bojaren,” 
Mendelssohn. IV. A Brahms 


“Gesang Weylas”; (c) 
“Biterolf,” 
“Fruhlings- 
“Reiselied” ; 
all by Felix 
group, con- 


sisting of: (a) “Die Kraenze”; (b) “Ein 
Wanderer”; (c) “Die Schnur”; (d) “Sehn- 
sucht.” 


The old Italian songs were especially well 
suited to Mr. Fergusson’s vocal style, and 
were highly enjoyed, and the Mendelssohn 
songs, so seldom given, were a delightful 
novelty. The Brahms group was gratefully 
received also, as it brought forward several 
hitherto almost unknown numbers by that 
master. The Wolf songs were interesting. 

Mr. Fergusson had been suffering from 
a bad cold, but his work scarcely showed 
any traces of it, though he confessed to 
not feeling wholly comfortable. The singer 
denies emphatically that he intends allow- 
ing his concert engagements to interfere 
with his teaching. On the contrary, he is 
as deeply interested as ever in this branch 
of his work. His first recital this season 
was given in the Stadtisches Kaufhaus, in 
Leipsic, on November 30, when he present- 
ed the same program as he gave on Sun 
day evening. His next recitals are booked 
for Beethoven Saal, Berlin, on February 
19 and March 31, after which he will prob- 
ably also sing in Copenhagen and at re- 
turn engagements in Leipsic and Dresden. 

On Monday evening, Marguerite Melville, 
the well-known composer-pianist, appeared 
in recital in the Palmengarten, giving a 
program of most unusual interest in this 
day of more or less superficial ultra-mod- 
ernism, with which Miss Melville has little 
sympathy. The program opened with the 
F Sharp Minor Sonata, op. 11, by Schu- 





ARTHUR NIKISCH 


mann. The second group consisted of three 
intermezzi (in B minor, E minor and C 
major), and the E flat major Rhapsodie 
from Brahms’s op. 119. The third number 
was Schumann’s Kreisleriana, op. 16, and 





Marguerite Melville, American Composer-Pianist, Whose Recent Recital Charmed 
Dresden Audience 


Miss Melville handled these bio works 
remarkably well, but was greatly ham- 
pered by an entirely new instrument, the 
hammers of which, especially in the treble, 
were still much too soft. This artist’s tal 
ent is especially poetic, and her interpre 


tations are always interesting. She also is 
no stranger to Dresden music lovers, and 
her audience demanded two encore num- 


bers, which she gave with great charm, the 
first being Schumann’s F Sharp Major Ro- 
mance and the second his “Vogel als Pro- 
phete.” 

Miss Melville left early the next morn- 
ing for Berlin, where she was to give her 
recital in Mozart Saal on Wednesday eve- 
ning, and where she is always sure of a 
great welcome, having played successfully 
there every season for many years, and 
having lived and studied there for long 
before she took up her residence in Vien- 
na and transferred her allegiance to Les- 
chetizky, for whom she is busy preparing 
pupils. After Berlin, Miss Melville is 
booked for a recital to-night in Hamburg, 
and, following close one upon another, for 
concerts in Stuttgart, Munich, Cologne and 
Frankfurt. She recently played in Lem- 
burg, and on Christmas Eve she scored a 
gratifying success at the Vienna Musik- 
verein, when she played the Chopin F Mi 
nor Concerto, with the Richard Burmeister 
orchestration. On this occasion Professor 
Leschetizky and his beautiful young wife 
were among her most enthusiastic auditors. 

On Tuesday evening the fourth Phiihar- 
monic concert took place at the Gewerbe- 
haus, the soloists being the American so 
prano, Susan Metcalfe, and Jean Gerardy, 
the ‘cellist. The orchestra, under the baton 
of Willy Olsen, opened the program with 
Seethoven’s first ‘“Leonore” ‘ Overture, 


semble. With orchestral . accompaniment, 
Susan Metcalfe then sang Margarethe’s 
aria, “D’amour l’ardente flamme,” from 


Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” This was 
followed by Boellmann’s Variations Sym- 
phoniques, op. 23, for ’cello and orchestra, 
which was wonderfully played by M. Ger- 
ardy. The latter’s second group, with Karl 
Pretzsch at the piano, consisted of: (a) 
Aria by J. S. Bach; (b) Abendlied, by 
Schumann; (c) Serenade, by Victor Her 
bert, and (d) Papillons, by David Popper, 
which were all given such exquisite per- 
formance that the audience was loath to let 
the ’cellist go, and exacted two encore num 
bers from him. The first was a charming 
gavotte by Popper, and the other, “La 
Cygne,” by Saint-Saéns, 

Miss Metcalfe had two song groups also 
with Herr Pretzsch at the piano, the first 
containing: (a) Amarilli, by ¢ accini ; (b) 
“Das Veilchen,’ by Mozart; (c) “Liebes- 
botschaft,” by Schubert, and the second 
(a) Madchenlied, (b) “Die Mainacht,” 
and (c) “O Liebliche Wangen,” by B rahms. 
Miss Metcalf was in fine voice, and, ex- 
cept for a disturbing endeney to sharp, 
sang with beautiful effect. She has, how- 
ever, little emotional warmth, and the crit- 
ics here suggest that she would have done 
much better to have sung lighter French 
things, which suit her well, than to have 
chosen the deeper emotional German lieder. 
As an encore she sang “In die Mitte des 
salles,” a bright, Frenchy number, and 
here she was entirely at home. 

In a little chat with M. Gerardy after the 
concert I learned that he was leaving at 
once for Bradford, England, having inter- 
rupted a big British tour to play this date, 
his last concerts having been in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. After England he is to 
after which he 











rissimi; (c) “Tu mancavi a tormentarmi,’ the program closed with Brahms’s F Minor which received a good rendition, though tour Italy, reaches Berlin 
by Cesti. II. (a) “Der Genesene an die Sonate, op. 5. lacking somewhat in high finish of en- [Continued on page 39] 
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DAVID BISPHAM ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 








David Bispham is a great believer in the 
teaching of music in the public schools. A 
great deal of the musical development of 
this country in recent years can be traced, 


he believes, to the increased interest in 
music among pupils and teachers. 
_ In reviewing the history of music in 
America “i. Bispham said recently: “Fifty 
rs ago the great music of the world had 
n written, including the works of Wag- 
ner. Not all of it had been reproduced, 
but, speaking broadly, it was then in ex- 
istence. The music of the past fifty years 
‘is largely a copy of the great compositions 
that have gone before. 
“In these fifty years there has been a 
steadily increasing demand for good music. 


The cultivated people of both continents 
are paying an immense amount of attention 
to music, and are satisfied only with the 
very best. You see evidences of this de- 
velopment on every hand. The number of 
orchestras now playing evidences the very 
general, the almost universal nature of our 
musical taste. We see evidences of it in 
the demand for gifted soloists and in the 
patronage of grand opera. All this con- 
tributes to the movement of the great 
renaissance in musical art, 

“Let music be taught in the public 
schools. There is already a_ gratifying 
movement in this direction. Good music 
should be heard in the schools every day, 
and thus does public taste develop and 
public standards improve.” 














The conductor of a certain band which 
was rehearsing a piece stopped the music 
abruptly and frowned at a stout fellow who 
was putting all the other musicians out. “I 
say, Hermann,” he demanded, “what do 
you mean by ’playing alot of half-notes 
where there should be whole notes?” 

Hermann lowered his instrument.: “Vell,” 
he said, “I make explanations by you. You 
cut down my wages to half brice, don’t 
you?” 

The conductor stared in amazement. He 
had done so, but—— 

“Und I gontinues to make der notes mit 
my instrument, but dey vill be half-notes 
until der vages is put back to whole brice. 
Dat is fair, ain’t it?” 

x * * 

Browne (making a call)—Your neigh- 
bor’s daughter seems to be quite a singer.’ 

Smythe—Ah, I wish I had her voice! 

Browne—What would you do? 

Smythe (fiercely)—Drown it! 

* * * 


“Professor,” said Mrs. Newly-Rich to 
the distinguished musician who had been 
engaged to entertain her guests, “what was 
that lovely selection you played just now?” 

“That, madam,” he answered, glaring at 
her, “was an improvisation.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now. I knew it 
was an old favorite of mine, but I couldn’t 
think of the name of it for the moment!” 

* * * 


Loie Fuller, the noted dancer, told at a 
luncheon at the Plaza a story about her 
class of dancing children. 

“T gave the children a Christmas party 
last year,” she said, “and when the pudding 
came on I said to them : 

“‘T have put in this pudding a coin, a 
little china doll and a button. Whoever 
gets the coin will be rich. Whoever gets 
the doll will be married before the year is 


out. But whoever gets the button will be 
an old maid.’ 

“Well, the pudding disappeared rapidly, 
and the little girls sooon found the coin 
and the china doll. But the button did not 
turn up. No one got the button. This 
amazed me. 

“That night I said to my favorite little 
girl, as we sat alone by the fire in my 
room: 

“‘T can’t understand what became of that 
button. I put it in the pudding myself.’ 

“‘T'll tell you,’ the little girl confessed, 
turning rosy with confusion. ‘I dot the 
button. But I didn’t want everybody to 
laugh at me—tho I thwallowed it.’”—Los 
Angeles Times. 

* * * 

“Here’s a new lullaby,” 
poser. 

“When did you write it?” asks the pub- 
lisher. 

“Last night. The baby had a howling 
spell, and I couldn’t go to sleep, so I sat 
up and did this."—C hicago Evening Post. 


says the com- 


“What is the oldest form of literature?” 
“T dunno, but I guess some of th’ musical 
comedy jokes must reach back pretty nearly 
that far.”—-Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
* * * 


Mr. Flatwell—Look here! You must 
have made a mistake. I haven’t ordered a 
piano. 

Delivery Man—'Tain’t a piano. 
wife’s new hat.—Exchange. 

* * * 


Charlton—How did you enjoy yourself at 
Mrs. Hamilton’s last night? 

Cynicus—First rate. There wasn’t a 
song or recitation sprung on us during the 
entire evening.—E-xchange. 

* * * 


“Oh, she’s awful. Whenever she tries to 
sinj a song she simply murders it.” 
ut that’s not the worst of it; if she’d 
only murder it outright I wouldn’t mind, 
but she tortures it so long.’ "Catholic Stan: 
dard avid Times. 
* * * 

Householder (to street musicians)—No, 

I shan’t give you anything. You play all out 
of tune. 

Cornet (confidentially) —Well, rl tell 
you*’ow it is, sir. ‘There’s some’ of ” em ’as 
a gindge against others, afid does it ‘o’pur- 
pose.—Punch, 


It’s your 





Noted Musicians Entertain Society 


Noted artists were the entertainers in 
several society musicales given in New York 
January 22. Fritz Kreisler played violin 
selections, with Haddon Squire at the piano, 
for Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., at her 
home, No. 664 Fifth avenue. Edmond Clé- 
mont, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
tenor, sang at the home of Mrs. Otto 
Kahn, No. 8 East Sixty-eighth street, and 
Geraldine Farrar and Pasquale Amato, of 
the Metropolitan, with Mrs. Kreisler, Miss 
Sassoli, harpist, and Arthur Rosenstein at 
the piano, performed for Mrs, Elbert H. 
Gerry at the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Mme. Doria Seeks. Release 


Augusta Doria, contralto of the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company, has requested Mr. 
Hammerstein to release her from her con- 
tract at the end of the present season, the 
reason ascribed being that she is dissatis- 
fied with the réles in which she has ap- 

eared this season. Mme. Doria’s contract 

as still two years to run. 





The Carl Theater has acquired the rights 
for the first performance of a new oper- 
etta by Mascagni, which will be produced 
during the present season. 
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Musicians to Aid’ “Little Mothers” 

Among the artists who ‘will be heard at 
the sécond annual miisical for the benefit of 
the Little Mothers’. Aid Assoéiation, at the 
Plaza, New York, on February 5, are Janet 
Spencer, contralto ; Charlotte Lund, so- 
prano; Grace Miriam Kerns, soprano; Mar- 
guerite Dunlap, contralto; ‘Elmer H. Ley, 
baritone; Frederick Gunster, tenor; Wells 
Clary, baritone ; Jan Munkacsy, Hungarian 
violin virtuoso ; ’ Paul Gruppe, Dutch ’cel'ist, 
and William Janaushek, Mme. Jan Mun- 


kacsy and Mrs. Elizabeth Ruggles at the 


piano. 





Summer Opera for New Theater Roof 


Light opera concerts and other produc- 
tions will be given atop the New Theater 
next Summer, after the roof garden res- 
taurant has been transformed into a the- 
ater, and it is expected that next Winter 
concerts and minor theatricals will be given 
in the same place. Carrére & Hastings, the 
architects, are preparing plans for the trans- 
formation. 





The play “Beethoven,” by René Fauchois, 
which was produced in Paris last season 
and in London in December, has now found 
its way to Monte Carlo. 
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Voice Placing to Repertory 


Denna Soprano of the Met 


Opera Hens, N. Y., says. 
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PADEREWSKI GIVES 
VIENNA HIS BEST 


Plays Emperor Concerto at a 
Charity Concert—American 
Soprano’s Triumph 


Vienna, Jan. 15.—Wednesday evening 
last marked the advent of Paderewski in 
Vienna again, after an absence of six or 
seven years. The event was a charity con- 
cert arranged by the Princess Franziska 
von Montenuovo. The program, a happy 





combination of a Paderewski and a Bee- 


thoven evening, was something of an in- 
spiration also as far as the effect on the 


box-office was concerned. The name “Bee- | 


thoven” on a concert program is still a big 
drawing card in Vienna, in spite of the 
fact that. seldom a season goes by without 
a Beethoven cycle of some sort. aa 

Paderewski’s contribution to the evening 
was the Emperor Concerto, pores in a 
manner that would have done honor to the 
Emperor himself, had he been present. A 
more perfect presentation of the classic 
beauty of the work could not be imagined. 
What wonderful clarity of tone came from 
his instrument during the Adagio, and 
with what a swing he announced the rhyth- 
mic first ‘theme of the Rondo! To the 
storms of applause which followed the 
finale, Padterewski answered with two en- 
cores, the Mendelssohn Song Without 
Words in F Major, and the Chopin Ma- 
zurka in A Minor, op. 17, No. 4, both sung 
with that keen appreciation for psycholog- 
ical moments and that wealth of velvety 
nuance which always characterize Pader- 
ewski’s playing at its best. The old tend- 
ency to bang the bass of the piano, which 
was so disturbing even to his greatest ad- 
mirers during the last American tour, has 
happily disappeared again, and it may we 
be said that the playing of Paderewski, 
now that he has rounded out his fiftieth 
year, is rich with those same qualities whi 
placed him on the highest pinnacle of fame 
after his first concerts in old Steinway 
Hall in New York. 

One of the most interested listeners dur- 
ing the concerto was Theodor Leschetizky. 
The meeting of the celebrated piano mas- 
ter with his erstwhile pupil, whom the 
opinion of the world has given the first 
place among living pianists, was a touching 
one. The two stood holding each other’s 
hands and looking into each othér’s eyes 
for several moments, unable to speak a 
word. No doubt visions of student days in 
Vienna some twenty years ago came back 
to both. 

An enterprising autograph hunter who 
presented her book to Paderewski was 
rather surprised when the latter wrote 
“Theodor Leschetizky” in Leschetizky’s 
very own handwriting. Paderewski joined 
in the general laugh at this feat of penman- 
ship, and in response to the request to sign 
also his own. name, placed an apostrophe 
and “s” after “Leschetizky,” then under- 
neath, in English, “grateful pupil, I. J. 
Paderewski.” 








A SCENE IN EUROPE’S CELEBRATED CONSERVATORY 











Court in the Paris Conservatoire, Showing Groups of Students 





“You see, I am killing two birds with 
one stone for you,” said he. ; 

At the request of an enterprising Vien- 
nese impresario that he give two recitals 
in the Grosser Musikvereins saall, Pader- 
ewski’s-face took on a dark expression. “1 
will never play in Vienna except for char- 
ity, after the manner in which the Viennese 
critics received by playing here the last 
time. Almost without exception they wrote 
that I was a salon player!’ 

Naturally, the title “salon player” is not 
very palatable to Paderewski, who. held to 
his resolution never again to give concerts 
in Vienna, in spite of the fact that he was 
asked to name any sum he liked for -his 
appearances here. It is a curious fact that 
Paderewski’s art is underrated by the Vi- 
enna critics. This time, also, some of the 
critics were laughable in their attempts 
to find a slur to put upon his playing. 

After leaving Vienna Paderewski will 
appear in Budapest, going from there to 
the South of France, where he will play in 
Nice, Cannes and other cities. He told me 
that he had no idea of touring the United 
States again for several years to come, but 
that a tournée in South America was one 
of his plans for the near future. 

The other numbers of the “Beethoven 
Evening” were the “Coriolan” overture, 
played by the Philharmonic Orchestra, un- 
der Franz Schalk, and the Mass in C, with 
thé assistance of the Choral Society of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. ‘Lhe solo- 
ists in the latter work were Dr. Felix 
Kraus, of the Munich Royal Opera, and 
his American wife, Adrienne Pinns-Co- 
borne, who sang the bass and alto parts in a 
highly creditable manner. Felix Senius 
and Frau Noordewier-Reddingius were en- 
trusted with the tenor and soprano solos. 

On Thursday evening the American so- 





TRANS-AMERICAN TOUR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS 
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prano, Yvonne de Tréville, began her very 
welcome series of twelve “guest” appear- 
ances at the Royal Court Opera, with Ras- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville.” A sold-out house 
greeted Miss de Tréville, who, in the rdle 
of Rosina, had an opportunity to show her 
wonderful art in all its beauty. There is 
just one word for her coloratura, and that 
is—perfection. She held her hearers abso- 
lutely spellbound with her bell-like stac- 
cati and her crystal-clear scales and em- 
bellishments. Applause broke out repeated- 
ly in the audience during open scene. Miss 
de Tréville is the soprano legére “par ex- 
cellence.” It may with truth be said that 
such wonderfully perfect coloratura sing- 
ing as hers is not heard often at the Vien- 
na Opera. 

Many of the Viennese operagoers are be- 
ginning to count the weeks until Slézak 
will be welcomed back to the Royal Court 
Opera. He is expected some time in April. 
In the meantime, William Miller will be 
here for a month of “guest” appearances, 
beginning in February. Epwin HucuHes. 


COLE-WILCOX RECITAL 








Leading Denver Artists Give an Interest- 
ing Program 


Denver, Jan. 29.—At Central Christian 
Church, the first appearance here in public 
recital of Denver’s foremost artists, Zella 
M. Cole and John C. Wilcox, took place 
last week. Miss Cole is a pianist of ex- 
ceptional gifts, her art revealing a depth of 
musical sincerity and a mental poise that 
cannot fail to awaken admiration and re- 


spect. Her interpretation of the Schu- 


mann sonata in G minor was characterized 


by great simplicity, allied to an exquisite 


sense of nuance, while the modern compo- 
sitions—the “Marionettes” of Stcherbat- 
cheff, the “Cracovienne” of Paderewski, 
etc.—were given with a bewitching grace 


and a brilliancy of spirit that elicited warm, 


ial from the audience. 
r. Wilcox is a musician of authority 


LIZA LEHMANN IN 
“BRETON FOLK-SONGS” 


Second New York Concert of 
English Composer and Her 
Assisting Soloists 


Liza Lehmann and her little company of 
singers appeared for the second time in 
Carnegie Hall on Friday evening of last 
week. There was an audience of respect- 
able dimerisions present, which would un- 
doubtedly have been of ampler size had not 
a blizzard been getting under headway out- 
side. As it was, there were so few in. their 
seats at the hour scheduled for beginning 
that the opening number was not given un- 
til almost a half hour later. However, the 
enthusiasm of those present quite made up 
for that of those who stayed away, and 
singers and composer received enough ap- 
plause to gratify their wishes. she main 
event of the evening was the presentation, 
for the first time in this city, of the cycle 
of “Breton Folk-songs,” but recently com- 
pleted. The full program read as follows: 





Part I—New Song Cycle, “Breton Folk-Songs,” 
Inez Barbour, Miss Palgrave-Turner, Daniel Bed- 
doe, Frederick Hastings. rt IIl—“Two Chil- 
dren’s Songs,” (a) “If no one ever marries me,” 
b) “The Swing,” Albert Hole; Love Song, “You 
aunt Your Beauty ” Daniel Beddoe; Songs, (a) 
“Evolution,” (b) “The Guardian Angel,” Miss 
Palgrave-Turner; Song, ‘ ‘Mirage,” Frederick 
Hastings; Three Songs, (a) “The Weodpigeoa. 
b) “The Yellowhammer,” (c) “The Owl,” Inez 
arbour; Two Children’s Songs, {2 “Mr. Cogegs, 
the Watchmaker,” (b) “The Birdstuffer,” Albert 
Hole. Part III—‘Nonsense Songs, from “Alice 
in Wonderland,” Inez Barbour, Miss Palgrave- 
Turner, Daniel Beddoe, Frederick. Hastings. 


The “Breton Folk-songs” consist of nine 
numbers, three of them quartets, one a 
trio and the rest solos. Attempts have been 
made to preserve the true Breton flavor in 
the verses of the ballads by the retention of 
certain expressions in the original language, 
such as “Deuz ama,” “Nin ket,” “Me ia,” 
and the like, in the English version. 

Each ‘of the songs was well interpreted, 
and .called forth considerable approval. 
Both Miss Barbour and Miss Palgrave- 
Turner sang their respective solo numbers 
with beauty and feeling, and contributed 
much to the excellence of the ensembles. 
Mr. Beddoe is always a delight to hear, 
and his song of the “Ruby Necklace,” with 
which the lover strangles his faithless be- 
trothed, was done with no little dramatic 
effectiveness, His share in the trio, “The 
Nightingale,” was finely done. Mr. Hast- 
ings seemed to be laboring under a slight 
hoarseness, but in spite of this his rich and 
sonorous baritone made-his singing a con- 
stant source of pleasure. He is an artist 
in whom voice, emotion and technic are 
blended to rare advantage. Throughout the 
evening he was heartily applauded. Mas- 
ter Hole sang his offerings charmingly, and 
Mme. Lehmann’s accompaniments were 
both sympathetic and beautiful, 
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whose coming to Denver as a resident has 
given a distinct uplift to its musical life. 
His numbers ranged from Massenet’s “Vis- 
ion Fugitive” on through lieder of Strauss, 
Schuett and Franz, to modern songs and 
old ballads in English. His voice is a bari- 
tone of great and sympathetic beauty, and 
his interpretations have a haunting charm 
that is essentially unique and individual. 
EizaBetH Eciteston HINMAN. 
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Wassily Safonoff recently returned to 
Moscow, the scene of his earlier activities, 
to conduct a concert of the Philharmonic 
Society there. 
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Mark Hambourg has recently given two 
recitals in Paris. 
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PHILA. HAS BUSY WEEK OF MUSIC 





Reception to Carl Pohlig Attracts City’s Best-Known Musical Folk— 
In Opera and Concert Circles 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 1.—Last week was 
the most important, musically, from a local 
standpoint during the entire season. The 
events in which artists of this city took 
part were numerous and well attended, and 
proved to any observer that the operas have 
by ‘no means sapped interest from affairs 
prepared by Philadelphia’s leading musi- 
cians. As previously contended in these 
columns, the operas have stimulated the 


local professional musical element to a de- » 


gree of efficiency that was not so marked 
before: Oscar Hammerstein entered the 
field. 

During the week a shadow came over the 
palace, and. shrine devoted to grand opera 
by this same Oscar Hammerstein. He de- 
clared in New York, and the news was re- 


peated here, that he would not conduct his 
local house next séason unless he ~is as- 
sured a guarantee. ‘Ine Metropolitan Opera 
Company has a guarantee for the perform- 
ances it gives at the Academy of Music, 
argues the impresario again (with no men- 
tion this time of “antediluvian lemons”), 
and why should he be denied the same pro- 
tection? The answer may be forthcoming 
before the season ends. No one hopes ‘that 
it will be unfavorable to Mr. Hammerstein 
—at' least no one who is not prejudiced. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra had a mem- 
orable week, and attended a “grand opera 
performance” that had not been previously 
heralded, but was certainly a hit. On Fri- 
day night Alexander: Van Rensselaer, one 
of the chief supporters of the orchestra or- 
ganization, gave an elaborate reception and 
smoker: to Carl Pohlig, the conductor, at 
Horticultural- Hall. A number of business 
and professional men of the city attended to 
do Mr, Pohlig honor: The surprise of the 
evening was an amusing burlesque of grand 
opera, entitled “Burning to Sing; or, Sing- 
ing to Burn.” It was prepared and pre- 
sented by members of the Orpheus Club, 
one of the most exclusive musical organi- 
zations of the city. The scene was the 
fourth floor of a “hotel” i in New York City. 
While the cast is “burning to sing” ’ the place 
catches fire and there is some lively “sing- 
ing to burn.” Members of the orchestra 
gave .an interpretation of Mozart’s Musical 
Joke, his so-called Rustic Symphony, in a 
manner that drew tears of laughter. The 
affair is an annual event, and this year’s 
fun features surpassed any previous dem- 
onstration. 

The orchestra at its Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts presented Til): 
Koenen, the Dutch contralto, as the soloist. 
Her singing was artistic and impressive. 
Her selections were “Die Allmacht,” by 
Schubert; “Hymnus,” by Richard Strauss, 
and “Er Ist’s,” by Wolf. The orchestral 
feature was Fritz Volbach’s Symphony in 
B Minor, produced here for the first time, 
and in an admirable manner. The first 
number was the Bach Concerto in F Major, 
which gave the string instruments much 
opportunity for prominence. The pictur- 
esque and colorful “Danse Macabre” of 
Saint-Saéns was the final treat. 

Among the important events of the week 
by local organizations were concerts by the 
People’s Choral Society, Selden Miller, con- 
ductor; by the Treble Clef, the Matinée 
Musical Club, the Germantown Choral, 
with David Bispham as principal soloist; 
the Hahn Quartet, Herman Sandy, assisted 
by the Rich-Sandby Quartet, and the double 
opera bill by. the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Bispham sang several selections be- 
fore the Germantown Choral in his usual 
artistic manner, and held the large audi- 
ence spellbound when he recited in his in- 
imitable style the immortal “Raven” of 
Edgar Allan Poe, with musical accompa- 
niment. 

At the Herman Sandby recital sixteen 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
besides Mr. Sandby, ‘cellist, took part 
Among them were Thaddeus Rich, the con- 
certmeister; Alfred Lorenz, second violin, 
and Johann Grolle, viola, the four compris- 
ing the Rich- Sandb Quartet. The pro- 
gram included Mr. Sandby’s Scandinavian 


Folk Songs, for “cello, with string accom- 
paniment. 

The first production in this city of “Elek- 
tra,” and the second in this country, is ex- 
pected to be the most memorable musical 
event of the week. The demand for seats 
has encouraged Mr. Hammerstein. The 
entire orchestra from the Manhattan Opera 
House, augmented by 120 musicians, wil) 
take part, and the cast includes such stars 
as Mazarin, Alice Baron, Gerville-Réache, 
Duffault and Huberdeau. 


The Orpheus Club. gave its second invita- | 


tion concert. of the season at the Academy 
of Music last evening, assisted by Mrs. 
William J. Baird, soprano; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone; a > ye ine composed of 
Messrs. Gardner, ‘Bart olomew, Miller and 
Swayne, and members of the hiladelphia 
Orchestra. Mrs. Baird’s principal number 
was the “Sweet Bird” aria from Handel’s 
“Il. Penseroso,” with flute obbligato. The 
auditorium was well filled and the concert 
‘was in every way an artistic success. 

A new musical combination has just been 
formed for concert-work. Its members are 
Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist;; Gertrude 
Keppelmann-Landis, vio)‘nist, and George 
Russell Strauss, baritone. 

An event of ‘much interest was the first 
appearance in this city last evening of the 
Flonzaley String Quartet. The program 
aes the Schumann Quintet, with Mrs. 

E. C, Moore as pianist. 

‘The Norristown Choral Union, with a 
chorus of 200 voices, under the direction of 
Ralph Kinder, the noted local organist, 
gave its third annual concert this evening 
at the Norristown Opera House. Handel’s 


oratorio, “The Messiah,” was sung, with 
the following as soloists: Florence ‘Hinkle, 
soprano; Clara Yocum Joyce, contralto; 


Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Frank M. Con- 
ly, bass. Twenty members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra furnished the accompa- 
niment. 

Frederick Peakes gave an invitation re- 
cital at his studio last evening, introducing 
Edna L. Crider, soprano, and John Van- 
dersloot, basso-cantante, 

They were assisted by Herman Wein- 
berg, violinist, and Henry L. Lukens, 
pianist. a oe me 





TILLY KOENEN IN PITTSBURG 


ei 


Dutch Contralto Enthusiastically Greeted 


in the Smoky City 


PirrssurG, Pa., Jan. 31—Tilly Koenen, 
the Dutch contralto, scored a great triumph 
in Pittsburg last Thursday night, and if she 
ever returns it is doubtful if a hall can be 
found in the Smoky City large enough to 
hold the crowd. As her fame has not yet 
girdled the musical world, only a fair sized 
audience greeted the singer. But their en- 
thusiasm was marvelous for she held her 
auditors spellbound until the last number 
on the program had been sung. And the 
last did not suffice, for she was compelled 
to give an encore. The audience refused to 
leave Carnegie Music Hall until she did. 

Miss Koenen makes each song a work of 
art. She has the power to thrill or amuse 
as occasion requires. In the rendition of 
“Wiegenlied” and “Die Wasserrose,” both 
by Richard Strauss, the artist excelled in 
her low tones, and it was in the singing of 
these numbers that she received the great- 
est applause. E. C. S. 





Concert for Woman’s Press Club 


On Saturday afternoon of last week the 
members of the Woman’s Press Club of 
New York listened with interest to a well- 
arranged program prepared by its president, 
Mme, von Klenner. The musical numbers 
were contributed by Cecile M. Behrens, 
pianist, and Sara Bell Huff, of Boston, con- 
tralto. Miss Behrens’s interpretation of 
Rhapsodie Hongrois, No. 13, Liszt, was 
artistic and finished. Sara Bell Huff is the 
possessor of a deep, resonant contralto of 
untisual sweetness, which she showed to 
good advantage in “Ah, S’entinto,” from 
“Donna Caretea, Mercadante,” a number 
seldom heard in public. James C. Bradford 
presided at the piano efficiently. 
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INDEPENDENCE IS WHAT AN ARTIST 
MUST HAVE, SAYS FRITZ KREISLER 





‘“‘ The Fight for the Bare Necessities of Life Is the Thing That Stifles 
Art!” Declares Noted Violinist—Can One Musician Really Judge 
Another ?— What Public Favor Means 


“There is no other profession in which 
one cannot freely express his opinions,” 
said Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, as he 
looked up from an engagement book which 
he had been consulting to see how much 
time he could give me. “In music one 
cannot say this is good or that is bad, 
without having his motives impugned, In- 
deed, all one can do is to give to the public 
the best he has,* musically. 

“T am often tempted to expose the in- 
sincerity of the public, to point out that it 
does not always give its popular approval 
to the best. I am tempted to say, ‘this artist 
is good, that artist is bad,’ and tell why, 
but my motives would not be understood. 
As a musician I am expected®to keep my 


thoughts to myself. 

“I am a sincere admirer of certain ar- 
tists, but, after all, the judgment of one 
artist Yon another is subject. to so many 
influences that one -hesitates to express it. 
How is one to tell whether an artist is 
really great or really small? If an artist 
has confidence in his own ability and in- 
terpretations, if he believes honestly in the 
fineness of his own ideals, how can he 
honestly say that this artist or that artist, 
with whtom he differs greatly, is right? 
To be an artist means nothing more nor 
less than having confiden¢e in one’s own 
ideals. An artist must bé original, he must 
not be an imitator, and if every player is 
original, how can he help differing from 
his brother player? 

“If, then, an arfist believes in himself, 
how can he help being annoyed, irritated. 
when he hears a work played in a way of 
which his musical ideals will not allow him 
to approve? This spirit, not one of carp- 
ing criticism, but rather an honest differ- 
ing of artistic opinion, makes it impossible 
for one artist to understand, to a degree, 
any other artist. ‘Suppose that I, believ- 
ing in my own ideals, wefe to try to ex- 
press my musical thoughts in a manner 
individual to another artist, could I be 
more than an imitator, could I be honest 
and sincere with the public? In speaking 
of this I do not refer to technical equip- 
ment, for hundreds of artists have suffi- 
cient technic, and-after all technic is only a 
means to an end, but to interpretation, 
to the re-creation of a work. And so we 
see violinists, pianists, singers, conductors 
even, who are apparently at daggers’ points 
with other performers, but who really have 
the highest regard for their real personal 
worth. Some have not this tolerant spirit, 
I know, but does that not show that they 
are not really great artists? 

“Now, suppose that I were to talk criti- 
cally of my brother cite pe explain fully 
why I differ and why I prefer my own 
ideals, do you believe that the public would 
understand that I say, ‘so-and-so is good 
and such-and-such a man is bad,’ because 
I can, or cannot, agree with their interpre- 
tations, or would the public say it was a 
case of artistic jealousy? For these rea- 


_sons I keep my own counsel in these mat- 


ters. There are many ways of playing 
beautifully, but only ohne way can appeal 
to each artist. 

“I pursue my own ideals satisfied that I 
am right, otherwise I could have no faith 
in myself as an artist. 

“Popularity ? 

“What is popularity? Is it the appeal 
to the greatest number or is it the favor 
of the cultured few? Popularity and an 


aside from the playing, in the artist. In 
Germany the slightest individuality, per- 
haps even a slight swaying as the artist 
plays, is enough to cause his condemna- 
tion, no matter what his musical abilities 
may be. There he must efface himself. 
Why, in Germany they like an artist bet- 
ter if he does not dress too weil! I do not 
mean that he must be unkempt, but if a 


musician appears in a coat of the latest cut. 


wears attractive cravats, makes himself 
personally pleasing, he creates a sentiment 
that is adverse. A badly cut coat goes a 
long way toward creating a favorable and 
sympathetic attitude in Germany. I do not 
know why this is, but I suspect that, in a 
country. where so many are professional 
musicians, there is a natural prejudice 
toward the man who appears too successful. 

“Then the public also believes that the 
rich man cannot succeed in music. That is 
nonsense! I have a case in mind now 





appreciation of real art are vastly different 
things. In the ideal country they may 
coincide, but I have never yet found that 
country. Yes, the greatest artist is he 
who wins the admiration of the under- 
standing few. 

“My success has not been due to popular 
approval. For years I had to struggle, 
making friends here and friends there, all 
of whom have been staunch and who have 
told of my work so that my apparent popu- 
larity is based, not on instant public suc- 
ces$, but on a gradually growing following. 
My friends, many of them professional 
musicians, even competitors, have been pil- 
lars of strength to me, and but for them 
my success must have been long delayed. 

“Public favor is a peculiar thing. I 
would not be surprised if some psycholo- 
gist were to find that the public likes one 
kind of music in January and another in 
May! Perhaps, the musical taste varies 
just as does the taste in women’s hats! 

“And again, public favor in Germany, for 
example, is not won as it.is in America. 
Here the personality is a great factor and 
the audiences like to observe individuality, 


—Photo taken for Musical America, 


Fritz Kreisler, the Eminent Violinist, Now Making an American Tour 


where a rich man is really a great artist 
and where he is having a tremendous 
struggle to convince people that because 
he is rich is no reason why he cannot be 
a good musician. In my opinion it is 
just the opposite, The necessity of making 
a living hinders the artistic development. 
It is hard to go ahead when one must con- 
sider the matter of earning money for the 
néxt meal. The most ideal state is that of 
the artist whd has cut his living ex- 
penses down to a minimum and does not 
then need to consider how much he makes. 
The fight for the bare necessities of life 
is the thing that stifles art! 

“And in such a fight one finds out many 
peculiar things. Popularity, as evidenced 
by gate receipts, is most misleading for it 
does not always mean true fame, it may 
mean only notoriety! The public may be 
attracted to a player because his hair is 
long, because of ridiculous press agent 
stories, or many things which do not stand 
for true art. The notorious artist has but 
an ephemeral career, the true artist a long 
one, though the latter may have the harder 
financial row to hoe! But, as a conclusion 


of the whole matter, no aftist can be truly 
judged until he is dead, until there is a per- 
spective. If then the memory grows more 
tender, if there seems to be an unfillable 
vacancy, then the artist was truly great. A 
notable example was that of Joseph 
Joachim. It is true that he. was severely 
criticised in his last years and that his play- 
ing did grow childish andout-of-tune, but 
now that he is gone, musicians are begin- 
ning to realize the great loss they have 
sustained, 

“Independence! Ah, ‘that is what, the 
artist must have more than anything else. 
Independence of means so that he «may live 
and work without constant worry, indepen- 
dence of technic, so that he may express 
his highest thoughts without thinking of 
technic, independence of criticism, so that 
he may go on his way unconcerned, always 
working toward the ideals which he knows 
are right. 

“Tf 5 were free, if I were in a position 
to lay down my violin and say, ‘now I 
will do what I wish,’ I would concertize 
very little. Play, yes, but in a different 
way. I would seek out good compositions 
of worthy, but little known composers (and 
there are many such). I would play more 
Chamber music, I would compose, I would 
conduct, perhaps. That would be the ideal 
life; to work for art not for a living! Ah, 
to be independent!” A. L. J 





Boston Opera Company’s Chicago Con- 
cert 


Cuicaco, Jan. 31.—On Sunday night the 
Auditorivm was the scene of a brilliant 
operatic concert given by members of the 
Boston Grand Opera Company. The pro- 
gram included, in addition to the singers, 
the entire orchestra, conducted by Wallace 
Goodrich, and E. R. Simmons, who played 
a number of pianoforte accompaniments. 
Those who received, the greatest demon- 
stration of approval were Alice Nielsen, 
who is a_popular favorite; Carlo Cartica, 
Eugenia Bronskaja and Rosa’ Olitzka. The 
latter won the admiration of her audience 
throughout the week by her skill in sing- 
ing above a disagreeable cold which affected 
her throat. G. R. E. 


Free Educational Concerts for New York 


Announcement of plans for the first of a 
series of free orchestral and chamber music 
concerts at the Normal College, New York, 
mentions Sunday afternoon, February 20, 
as the date. and Professor Henry T. Fleck, 
of the College, as the conductor of the 
orchestra to be heard, with Mrs. Etta’ B. 
Nobbis, contralto, of the voice department 
of the college, as soloist. The orchestra 
will be composed of fifty members from the 
New York Philharmonic and Symphonic 
Societies. It is the purpose to extend these 
concerts over all boroughs of. the city, 
thereby giving as many as possible the 
opportunity to hear music that is seldom 
played outside the large opera houses and 
concert halls, 








No Sleeping on Trains for Tetrazzini 


Cuicaco, Jan. 30.—Mme. Tetrazzini sang 
here last night, and will be heard in St. 
Louis to-morrow nicht. To make the St. 
Louis concert possible, a special train was 
arranged for the singer, the Wabash Road, 
to which Mr. Hammerstein paid $500, guar- 
anteeing to get the singer into St. Louis by 
11 o'clock to-night. In her contract for this 
tour Mme. Tetrazzini had a clause inserted 
which makes it imperative that she have a 
night’s sleep between concerts, and she 
will not spend a night on a train. 
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47 VVEST 42D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Dear Muir: 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 
cabinet. I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 


give me to exercise my art. Ever yours most sincerely, 
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I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, 
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pleasant time in your little 
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Dr. Wiillner’s Influence 


Boston, Jan. 28, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 

Allow me to congratulate you upon the 
increasing interest and value and evident 
success of your paper. I have a file of 
Music and Drama for 1882, edited by John 
C. Freund, and containing his “Confes- 
sions of a Musical Journalist.” 

Oh, that he would give us a similar series 
in Musicat AMERICA, covering the period 
since appearance of the first series! 
What a well of joy would for many of us 
be thus uncovered! 

I read Musicat AMERICA regularly, and 
always the editorial department, and that 
under the caption, “From Musica, AMER- 
1ca Readers,” as being of especial interest. 
“I wish to say, apropos of your editorial, 
“Henderson vs. Wiillner,” that I am very 
glad: that Mr.-Hen fer'son (whose writings 
upon voice and singing show him to be one 
of the few professional critics who possess 

4 knowledge ‘of the subject and a high ideal 
ee it) has printed the article re- 


d, heard Dr.. Wiillnér, and, while I felt 
in er. of his magnetic personality, I 

a3 oe but grieve that such a per: former 

"s houlds be given the title of “singer.” A 

si oy ob the standpoint of the artistic, 

an orced use of the human voice in artistic 

song, he’ isnot. Whether the’ elocutionists 


: would claitn him I do not know. Dr. Wiill- 
‘ner.gives me the impression of a fine intel- 


lecfand'a great soul. These find expres- 
his vocal performances, in Dr. 
‘Willner’s way. To those who. like that 
sort of thing—and there appear. to be thou- 
sands of them in this country—that is the 
sort of thing they like. 

The true singer has a more difficult task 
than has the elocutionist or attor. In these 
days of dramatic compositions, in which 
the so-called accompaniment to the “sorig” 
is an integral part of the composition, and 
designed to illustrate or intensify the mood 
of the text, it is not sufficient that the 
tones 
throughout the compass and exhibit art in 
nuancing. There must be a comprehension 
of the meaning of the. verbal text and 
music, so. far as is possible, and an “inter- 
pretation” or setting forth of the same, so 
that the auditor is given an opportunity to 
understand and to feel what was in the 
mind and heart of poet and composer. And 
the singer, unlike the elocutionist and act- 
or, has the task of making this meaning 
clear, while bound as to pitch and length 
of tone, and in other respects by the limita- 
tions set for him by ‘the composer. So that 
to be a great singer is to’ be something 
more than a. tone-producer, an elocution- 
ist or an actor. All the more honor, there- 
fore, to those great singing artists, such as 
Jean de Reszke, who, while respecting the 
natural limitations of the singing voice, and 
exhibiting beauty of tone, sing with such a 
grasp of the content of the composition 
and.power to communicate feeling as make 
the auditor thrill with responsive feeling. 
One “sings” or he does not sing—he does 
something else, something which may be 
effective in a certain way, but which is not 
really singing, and ought not to be called 


Dr. Wiillner’s success in winning praise 


- Dr. Wiillner as a 


from the critics and dollars from _ the 
pockets of Americans, while offending 
against the principles of~ good singing 
which so many of us are striving to incul- 
cate, has an influence upon the young mind 
which is unheal It is not only “the 
upstart” who is li ely to be affected, but 
some who have genuine talent and a desire 
to become artists, but who, for various 
reasons, feel the need of making the most 

ifts and time at as early a date as 
possible. It is not given to the young a) 
ways to make a. proper estimate of the 
relative importance of the factors in a pub- 
lic performer’s success, and such cannot 
be expected at all times to allow properly 
for Dr. Wiillner’s personality or his al- 
leged “mission.” So, more power to Mr. 
Henderson’s elbow, say I, and may he write 
and get printed many more such articles 
as ‘that upon Dr. Wiillner in the New 


Music Review. ~ 
FREDERICK W. WODELL. 
[Mr. Wodell’s point that Dr. Wiillner’s 
art should not be called by the name of 
—_— g is made with some reason, in so far 
t. Willner does something wholly ex- 
ceptional, different from any known singer. 
It would be difficult to find the right name, 
however. That the necessity has evidently 
been felt in other quarters is shown by the 
fact. that many writers have referred to 
“song-declaimer” or 
“song-reciter.” It is doubtful, however, if 
any harm will come from calling Dr. Will- 
ner a singer. Those who hear this term 
applied to him, and do not hear him, will 
not suffer, and those who hear it and hear 
him also will not be so wholly influenced 
by what they have heard as to be fright- 
ened out of forming their own opinion as 
to whether Dr. Wiillner sings or does not 
sing. Any one who would be, would be 
too timid to get far with the art of song. 
As to the “upstarts” who are injured by 
Dr. Willner, I have not. seen any yet. In- 
deed, it has been my experience that the 
young men incline to repudiate his art and 
to fall back upon what they regard as real 
singing——but is, alas! not song. interpre- 
tation. It takes an enthusiast or an ex- 
tremist to carry a great cause. This coun- 
try needed to be shaken out of its lethargy 
in respect of this question of song inter- 
pretation, and it certainly has been by Dr. 
Willner, whether he sings or not.—Ed. 
Musicat AMERICA. ] 





Chamber Music in Burlington, N. J. 


Buriincton, N. J., Jan. 27, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica, America: 

I am very glad to see the great interest 
that you take in chamber music of all kinds. 
We ourselves organized a string quartet 
and quintet in 1873, and it is still in playing 
order. We have played all the celebrated 
quartets from Haydn to Tschaikowsky, in- 
cluding Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, Weber’s 
Quintet for Clarinet and Strings, Mendels- 
sohn’s Octet, Schubert’s Quintet, etc. We 
have also given a Mozart afternoon, as it 
is our custom to celebrate the birthdays of 
the composers. 

I can never tell you of the pleasure and 
instruction MusicaL AMERICA gives us all, 
and do not know what we would do with- 
out it. Yours sincerely, 

H. D. Hewitt. 





LARGE AUDIENCE AT RECITAL 


Faculty of Master Music Studios Attracts 
Many Listeners to Program 





A faculty program, excellent in scope 
and performance, was presented at the 
Master Music Studios, Broadway and ro8th 
street, M. Duble- Scheele, director, on the 
evening of January 19. Large audiences 
are always in attendance at the recitals 
given under the auspices of this school, 
and this last one was no exception. Mrs. 
Scheele has gathered about her a faculty 
that is in itself a guarantee of merit, both 
in instruction and performance. 

The high standard previously set was 
maintained at this concert by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilford Watters, Henry Holden Huss and 
Lisette Frederic. They were assisted by 
Eleanoré .Payez, pianist, a pupil of Mr. 
Huss. 

Mr. Watters was exceptionally success- 
ful in a group of English songs, and Mrs. 
Watters again demonstrated her mastery 
of the German art song. The straight- 
forward singing, pleasing in its clearness 
and simplicity, of Mr. Watters, “the 
abundant temperament “of Mrs, Wat- 


ters, were well combined in two duets. 

Mr. Huss was heard in a group of com- 
— from his own pen, and proved 
imself a good interpreter of works which 
should be more often heard. If these 
programs at the Master Music Studios con- 
tinue to present works by American com- 
posers they will justify Mrs. Scheele’s ef- 
forts by that alone. 

Miss Frederic proved herself a brilliant 
violinist, and added greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the program by her playing. 
She possesses a fine tone, and plays with 
great assurance. 

The playing of the first movement of 
the Chopin concerto in F minor by Miss 
Payez, a pupil of Mr. Huss,.gave ample 
proof of the high standard of the teaching 
in these studios. Miss Payez gave an ex- 
cellent account of herself and her teacher. 

Mrs, Scheele played the accompaniments 
faultlessly. 





Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan’s most 
important new engagement for next, year, 
is one -Cbeythe busi singers in rope. 

esides appearing frequently at the Berlin 

al Opera, she is in constant demand for 
special engagements in other cities. 
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A WEEK OF CONCERTS IN BOSTON 





Orchestra Gives Fine Performance of the Cesar Franck Symphony— 
Chamber Music, Old Music and Music Through the Dance 


Boston, Feb, 1.—The Hoffmann String 
Quartet, assisted by Alice Cummings, pian- 
ist; Hamilton Hodges, baritone; the Hess- 
Schroeder Quartet; Arnold Dolmetsch and 
his assistants; the Symphony Orchestra, 
have given concerts here during the week 
past. Last, but far from least, Gertrud 
yon Axen, who was first beheld in Boston 
as a member of .Loie Fuller’s troupe at the 
Boston Opera House, appeared as a soloist 
at Jordan Hall on Monday, the 24th. Miss 
yon Axen is one of the few. who have a 
right to dance before the public. She has 
rarely beautiful proportions, to name the 
first essential—for either a woman is lovely 
c-: she is not. Then Miss Axen has what 

| very few really possess, and the lack 
vl which so many endeavor to conceal by 
the plea of “naturalness,” etc., a highly: de- 
veloped technic, a mind to think and create. 

She interpreted the Beethoven Sonata in 
\ Flat, four Chopin Preludes, those in A 
Major, E Minor, € Minor, and again A 
\[ajor, and Schubert’s ballet music from 
‘ Rosamunde.” 

The Hoffmann Quartet offered for their 
| rogram a new quartet of Alexandre Wink- 
lor, a modern Russian, a sonata for ‘cello 
wad piano by Rachmaninoff, and the Haydn 
Quartet in D Major. Winkler’s quartet is 
irank, melodious, unasstiming music, and 
as such it was enjoyed. he work. by 
kachmaninoff is a far more noteworthy 
attempt. It is more introspective and more 
powerfully worked out. There is an ef- 
fective piano part, of which Miss Cumings 
gave a solid, worthy performance. And 
Haydn’s quartet was charming. 

The Hess-Schroeder Quartet, on’ Thurs- 
day evening, the 27th, played Chadwick's 
Quartet in D Minor—comfortable music, 
with a surprising passage here and there; 
a brilliantly written sonata for violin and 
piano by Sigismond Stojowski, who played 
the piano part, and Grieg’s G Minor Quar- 
tet, which may be episodic and provincial 


and a few other things, but remains superb- 
ly vital and characteristic music. 

The concert of old music given by Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch and his assistants in Chick- 
ering Hail on Friday evening was unusually 
entertaining, as well as instructive. Two 
concertos by Bach were played, the first, 
for two viole da braccio, two viole da 
gamba, violoncello, violine and harpsichord ; 
the second, a concerto in C minor for two 
harpsichords, two violas, violoncello and 
violine. Both of these are sterling works. 
Mr. Dolmetsch played a sparkling toccata 
by Purcell on the harpsichord, and after- 
ward added a Bach Gigue to the program. 
Alfred Gietzen played a sonata for viola 
da gamba and harpsichord, a fine corteous 
piece of poe 

César Franck’s noble and enduring sym- 
phony was the great feature of the sym- 
phony concerts. It is indeed of inestim- 
able advantage to art and humanity when 
the man arises, like Franck, who, Seer 


of what is in him, cannot succumb to the - 


demands of the hour, but modestly, and 
with a heroism not less than that which 
flares to the music of the band, writes for 
all time. From any point of view the 
symphony seems almost a perfect master- 
piece. The “almost” might be found in the 
first theme of the finale, which is the 
merest little below the level of the other 
material. But who will carp at this in 
the face of the infinite faith in God, the 
brotherhood of all men and the sureness 
of final deliverance, which breathes through 
measures which constitute what are at once 
among the most tender and the most dra- 
matic, uplifting pages in modern music. 
Mr. Fiedler, himself a man of rare sin- 
cerity, was fortunate in his reading. Schu- 
mann’s Genoveva overture, a flower of ro- 
manticism, if not a matured blossom, was 
good to hear again, even though if the in- 
strumentation is muddy and the. working 
out a little weak here and there. The Pre- 
lude and Liebestod from Wagner’s “Tris- 
tan,” the forest music from “Siegfried” 
and the overture to the “Flyirig Dutchman” 
brought the concert to an end. .D. 





“PAGEANT OF THE TREE”’ 
WITH MR. BEACH'S MUSIC 


Unique Performance Given at the Bos- 
ton Opera House—Mrs. Child 
as Soloist 


Boston, Feb.'1.—On January 28 and 209, 
for the benefit of the Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Club of Boston, Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber, 
assisted by Mrs. Laura Palmer Ingalls and 
over 500 participants, presented the “Pa- 
geant of the Tree” at the Boston Opera 
House. : . 

This pageant portrayed the various kinds 
of tree worship which sprang from the 
custom of the Christmas tree. The spec- 
tacle was arranged in five episodes, show- 
ing the ancient worship by the Norsemen, 
the Celts, the Greeks, the Romans and the 
Anglo-Saxons. John Beach arranged the 
musical program, which included a ballet 
from the opera upon which he is now at 
work, “Jorinda and Jorindel.” James Gil- 
bert was stage director. Gustav Strube 
conducted an orchestra of forty-one sym- 
phony players. - 

The pageantry and the music were full- 
somely praised by those who attended. The 
Coronation March of Meyerbeer intro- 
duced a procession of women of every race 
and clime, a brilliant and bewildering med- 
ley of costumes. Grieg’s “Troldtog” intro- 
duced the Norse episode. The death of 
Baldur was accompanied by more Grieg 
and two movements from ‘Tschaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite.” The Greek episode 
commenced with a dance of Pan and the 
nymphs, which was accompanied by Mr. 
Heach’s° pleasing instrumentated ballet 
music. 

One of the most beautiful a of the 
evening was the tableau of “The Nativity,” 
in the Roman episode. The music consisted 
of “List, the Cherubic Host,” from Gaul’s 
everlasting “Holy City,” and “The Three 
Kings” (Cornelius), sung by Mrs. Bertha 
Child and the women’s chorus. Mrs. Child 
ang in a rich, warm voice. Following the 
tableau was the English episode, and these 
carols, sung by the choir of the Church 
of the Advent: “While the Shepherds 
Natched Their Flocks by Night,” “God 
Yest You, Merry Gentlemen,” “Oh, Little 
‘own of Bethlehem.” 








Mrs. Corinne Rider-Kelsey’s Successful 
Season 


Mrs. Corinne Rider-Kelsey is soon to 
start out on another tour of concerts, com- 
menecing this week with the Mendelssohn 
Choir in Toronto, where she is engaged 


for the third year. Mrs. Kelsey opened her 
season with the Worcester Festival in Oc- 
tober last, and has found little time for 
rest or recreation since then. On few so- 
pranos in the history of the American con- 
cert platform have so many honors been 
bestowed as upon this American this .,1n- 
ter. Her season’s work will close with the 
Cincinnati Music Festival and a three 
weeks’ tour with the Thomas Orchestra 
during May. 


DETROIT QUARTET CONCERTS 








David Bispham and Tetrazzini Party 
Among the Week’s Entertainers 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 29.—Tuesday eve- 
ning a most interesting recital was given 
by three local stars—Victor Benham, pian- 
ist; Wilhelm Yunck, violinist, and Giusep- 
pi Bartolotta, tenor, 

The Detroit String Quartet gave a set of 
concerts Wednesday afternoon and Thurs- 
day evening, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Clara Kohler Heberlein, who played in a 
most musicianly and artistic manner, and, 
as usual, Mme. Reugger-Lichtenstein, who 
made a fine impression. The quartet im- 
proves at every hearing, and especially in 
the Mendelssohn Quartet did they show 
wonderful ensemble and exquisite shading. 

Sunday afternoon David Bispham gave 
an English song recital, and also read 
“King Robert of Sicily” and Poe’s “Ra- 
ven.” Mr. Bispham is a most wonderful 
interpreter, and, as the local critics said, 
“Like good wine, he improves with age,” 
where other artists are “in their setting” 
he is still in his zenith, 

The Detroit Philharmonic Club gave its 
fourth recital at the Church of Our Father, 
with the assistance of Mrs. Roy Arthur 
Littlefield, soprano. 

Tetrazzini appeared here with her com- 

any, including Orville Harrold, tenor; 

lle. Bertha Soyer and Signor Pogelese, 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Harrold shared 
equally the honors with the Madame, and 
was recalled again and again. 

The “Messiah” was given in Windsor on 
Thursday last by the Windsor and Walker- 
ville Choral Society, Whorlow Bull, direct- 
ing, and Mrs. Ella Jones Littlefield, so- 
prano; Mrs. Maurice MacFarlane, con- 
tralto; Clyde Nichols, tenor, and Charles 
Clohecy, baritone. .. ae 





At a concert given under the auspices of 
the Union Benevolent Society of Passaic, 
N. J., last week, Emma W- Hodkinson, so- 
rano; Percy. Stephens, basso, and Anita 
iaxtuisce. violinist, appeared as_.co-artists 


upon an interesting program. There were 


~ also readings by Josephine Nye. Miss Hod- 


n, whose singing showed the benefits 


‘ of good training and study, won deserved 


a ne in numbers by several composers, 
pt and new, and especially in “Alla Stella 
Confidante,” with violin obbligato. Mr. 
Stephens’s excellent work was enthusias- 
tically applauded, 


On. Friday evening, .January 28, Miss _ 


upils’ concert in Pas- 
saic, assisted by Miss Marquisee, Harry 
Howe Whittaker playing the accompani- 
ments. The various numbers were well re- 
ceived, and demonstrated the unusually ex- 
cellent artistic results which Miss Hodkin- 
son is attaining with the work of others, 
as well as with her own. 


Hodkinson gave a 








N. Y. TEACHER HAS 
GREAT SUCCESS WITH 
CHILDREN’S CLASS 











M. DUBLE-SCHEELE, 
Director of the Master Music Studios 


The young piano pupils of M. wuple- 
Scheele, director of the Master Music Stu- 
dios, One Hundred and Eighth street and 
Broadway, appeared in recital on Saturday 
afternoon, January 20, assisted by Mrs. 
Wilford Watters, mezzo-soprano, of the 
faculty. Those who participated were: Lo- 
raine Sickel, Hulbert Bassett, Margaret 
Cone, Virginia Vorce, Maurice Gould, 
Louise Dillingham and Arthur Terry. 

The works of these young pupils gave 
satisfactory evidence of the originality and 
sincerity of Mrs. Scheele’s methods. The 
pupil is first taught that the teacher is 
there to help, not to command, and then 
that independence of thought and action 
are desirable acquisitions for the student. 
No two students being physically or men- 
tally alike, the methods employed in teach- 
ing each are, of course, different. Under- 
lying the executive function must be a 
knowledge of structural forms, and so this 
is included in the instruction. 

As a result, these young people played 
with real musical feeling and style, and 
with excellent rhythmic effect. The tech- 
nical equipment of the class was sutticient, 
and the playing crisp and clear-cut. Mrs. 
Watters was unusually successful in a 
group of German songs and one of chil- 
dren's songs. 





Granberry School Lecture-Recitals 


The series of Interpretation Lecture-Re- 
citals given by Dr. Nicholas Elsenheimer 
at the Granberry Piano School has just 
been completed. A pupils’ recital was given 
on January 20 at the Pouch Gallery, Brook- 
lyn, at which a highly interesting program 
was excellently rendered. Further events 
of interest at the school will be a Methods- 
Lecture by Mr. Granberry on February 5, 
an Interpretation-Lecture by Dr. Elsenhei- 
mer a week later, and a recital class on 
February 109. 





De Moss Re-engaged for Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Mary Hissem de Moss has been re-en- 
gaged this season for Augusta, Ga. She 
had a most successful appearance there 
with the Augusta Choral Club, and has 
been booked for their Spring Festival, to- 
gether with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 


Mme. 





Mme. Szumowska’s Chopin Recital 


Aritoinette Szumowska, pianist, will give 
a Chopin recital at Mendelssohn Kall on 
Monday afternoon, Hebruay 7. The pro- 
gram will consist of the Major Noc- 
turne, the G Minor Ballade, three. études, 
three preludes, two mazurkas, the A Fiat 
Polonaise and the Sonata, op. 35.” 





“TRLISIR D'AMORE” 
“HBARD IN REVIVAL 


Melodious Donizetti Opera Pleas- 
antly Rendered at 
Metropolitan 
Donizetti’s tuneful music and Felice Ro- 
mano’s gay comedy delighted an audience 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Thursday 
evening, Jan. 27, when “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
was revived for the fitst time this season. 
There was not a particularly large audience 
present, but a sufficient one to convey as- 
surance that Donizetti’s agreeable melodies 
in this work are always welcome. Vivacity 
and effervescent comic spirit are required 
for a rightful interpretation of the work,’ 
and these the Metropolitan’s judiciously se- 
lected cast of singers were able to impart 

to it. 


Berenice de Pasquali, the Adina, sang 
with fluency, colorful tone and ample ex- 
pressiveness and acted with illusiveness 
and understanding. Her personal attract- 
iveness heightened the effect of her acting. 
A finished and artistic impersonation of 
Nemorino was that of Alessandro Bonci, 
who sang with consummate skill and whose 
rs was grace personified. “Una Fur- 
tiva Lagrima” had to be repeated. 

The humor of the opera, with: its rather 
conventional story of the village heroine 
and her rival lovers, centers in the réle of 
the quack Dulcamara. To this réle An- 
tonio Pini-Corsi did good justice, as such 
an experienced buffo ponte hardly fail to 
do, At the same there were not quite 
the unction and the rollicking fun in his 
apereonntees that the possibilities of the 
role suggest. Antonio Scotti, as Sergeant 
Belcore, was cast for a character in which 
he has often appeared in the past, and he 
enacted it like the admirable singing come- 
dian that he is. Mr. Podesti conducted, 

In a repetition of Gluek’s “Orfeo ed 
Euridice,” Saturday afternoon, January 20, 
Marie Delna, the contralto, long beloved 
of Paris and one of Europe’s most famous 
singers, made her American début. She 
was given a warm welcome, and the im- 
pression that she made upon a very large 
audience was pronouncedly favorable. 
One’s only regret was that she had not 
come to us long ago, 

Mme, Delna’s voice is a true contralto, 
noble in tone and even in all registers. 
Her acting possesses the important attri- 
butes of dignity and simplicity, and in 
every tone and ay she gave to the réle 
of the devoted Orfeo exactly the right note 
of expression. 

An aria from Gluck’s last opera, “Eco ¢ 
Narciso,” was introduced in the first act 
in place of the “Divinités du Styx,” from 
“Alceste,” which Louise Homer had in- 
terpolated, ; 

“La Bohéme” was repeated Wednesday 
evening juampey 26, with Miss Farrar the 
Mimi, Caruso the Rodolfo, and Scott, De 
Segurola, Didur and Bella Alten in the 
other important parts. 

Franchetti’s “Germania” had its second 
performance Friday evening, January 28, 
with the same cast as the preceding week. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” was coupled with 
a new opera Saturday evening, January 29, 
“Hansel und Gretel” taking the place of 
“Pagliacci.” The usual combination was 
returned to Monday evening, January 31. 
The casts in all three operas were as usual. 





Kaufman Quartet in East Orange 


A large audience attended the concert 
given on Thursday evening, January 27, at 
the Women’s Club, East , UE sat . Jy by 
the Maurice Kaufman String Quartet. Pro- 
fessor Cornelius Riibner was the assisting 
soloist. The program consisted of the 
Mozart Quartet in B Fiat, the irio in G 
Minor, by Professor Riibner, and Dvérak’s 


Quartet, op. 96. 


Beebe-Dethier Recitals in Brooklyn 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier an- 
nounce a fourth series of three sonata re- 





citals for piano and violin to be given on 
February 16 at the residence of Mrs. Will- 
iam Mason, No. 166 Hicks street, on March 


2, at the clubroom of the Heights Casino, 
No. 75 Montague street, and. at the resi- 
dence of Mrs, W: W. Marshall, No. 295 
Clinton avenue, all in Brooklyn. 





Lolita Gainsborg’s Recital 


Lolita Gainsborg, the promising young 
pupil of E. M. Bowman, gave a recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, N. Y., Wednesday eve- 
ning, playing numbers by Bach, Mozart, 

eethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Rachmani- 
noff and others. The concert will be re- 
viewed in next week’s Musica, AMERICA. 
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BOSTON’S OPERA HEARD IN ST. 


LOUIS 





Henry Russell’s Company Makes a Fine Impression and Leading 
Singers Win City’s Favor 


St. Louis, Jan. 29—When the final cur- 
tain was rung down on Thamara De Swir- 
sky, the Russian dancer, at the Olympic 
Theater this evening, there closed one of 
the most successful seasons of grand opera 
ever given in St. Louis, both from an ar- 
tistic and a financial standpoint. The Bos- 
ton Opera Company, under the direction of 
Henry Russell, came to the city 350 strong, 
and literally swept all records before them. 

Never before has the public of this city 
ever turned out so generously to a musical 
entertainment. It is quite a thing to come 
to this city and play to packed houses each 
evening, as was the case with the opera 
company. The performances were staged 


beautifully, but things were a bit crowded, 
and Mr. Russell was unable to put each 


opera on up to the standard owing to the 
small size of the Olympic stage. 
On Monday night “Aida” was performed 
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by an excellent cast, and Mr. Russell 
shaeead his very good judgment in giving 
the public an Speuiey opera which was 
famifiar to them. elestina Boninsegna 
ang the title rdle. Her dramatic work was 
excellent, but her voice did not seem up to 
the standard set by the rest of the cast. 


Maria Gay sang Amueris, and she, together — 


with Constantino, shared most of the hon- 
ors of the evening. George Baklanoff sang 
a stirring Amonsaro, and Francis Archam- 
bault as the King and José Mardones as the 
High Priest acqtitted themselves nobly. 
Signor Conti conducted. 

The bill for Tuesday night was “Lakmé,” 
which had its first appearance in this city, 
and Lydia pe nyt og was given a sousing 
reception in the title role. Her rendition of 
the “Bell Song” created a furore, and the 
applause lasted for many minutes after the 
last note. M. Paul Boufrillon, tenor, sang 
Geraldo, Rodolfo Fornari was Frederico, 
and Bettina Freeman sang Mallika. Her 
duets with Lakmé in the first act were beau- 
tifully sung. Wallace Goodrich conducted. 

The. Wednesday matinée of “Lohengrin” 
was very capably rendered by a cast in- 
cluding Jane Otborn-Hannah, of the Met- 
ropolitan company; Rosa Olitzka, the Pol- 
ish contralto; Christian Hansen and 
Messrs. White and Richard. 

A superb performance of Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme” was given in the.evening, and the 
honors of the occasion distinctly went to 
Constantino, who completely captivated the 
large audience with his singing of the rdle 
of Rodolfo. It is seldom that the conserva- 
tive audiences of this city are aroused to 
the enthusiasm where cries of “Bravo!” are 
heard all over the housé. Alice Nielsen 
made her first appearance here this season 
as Mimi, and her work showed a marked 
improvement over that heard here the last 
time. Her singing was of high standard, 
and the duets with Constantino were beauti- 
fully done. . 

“Carmen” was chosen for Thursday 
night, and in the hands of Maria Gay the 
title rdle was sung in superb style. Paul 
Bourrillon as Don José was a bit disap- 
pointing in the first two acts, but came for- 
ward in the last two and entirelysredeemed 
himself. Alice Nielsen sang Micaela in a 
delightful manner, and the Escamillio of 
Boulogne was very acceptable. 

Lydia Lipkowska scored another distinct 
hit on Friday evening in “Rigoletto.” Con- 
stantino gave his usual good interpretation 
of the Duke, and George Baklanoff and 
Elvira Leroni helped to make the famous 
quartet one of the pleasures of the evening. 
The chorus was beautifully costumed. The 
largest audience of the week attended. 

“Madama Butterfly” was presented Sat- 
urday afternoon before an enormous audi- 
ence. Alice Nielsen again shone in her ren- 
dition of the part -of Cio Cio San. The 
rest of the cast was as follows: Bettina 
Freeman, as Susuki; Enzo Leliza, as Lieu- 
tenant Pinkerton; Rodolfo Fornari, as 
Sharpless; Ernesto Giaccone, as Goro, and 
several other capable artists. Signor Conti 
conducted. 

This evening “I Pagliacci” was given, 
with Marguerite Sylva, Caro Cartiga, Ray- 
mond Boulogne, Attilia Pulcini and Gio- 
conne. This was followed by the Russian 
dancer, Thannara De Swirsky, who inter- 
preted the “Peer Gynt” suit of Grieg, Noc- 
turne of Chopin and the Fledermaus 
Waltz by Strauss. Her performance was 
thoroughly enjoyed, and a memorable opera 
week in St. Louis came to a close. 

H. W. C. 





SING “SAMSON AND DELILAH” 





San Francisco Choral Society Presents 
the Oratorio Acceptably 


San Francisco, Jan. 24.—An acceptable 
presentation of Saint-Saéns’s oratorio, 
“Samson and Dalila,” was given Thursday 
evening by the San Francisco Choral So- 
ciety, under Paul Steindorff. Not all the 
difficulties with which the presentation of 
the oratorio is beset were wholly over- 
come, but the performance as a whole 
romised an excellent future for the organ- 
ization. There were not sufficient fire and 
spirit to thrill the audience greatly, but the 
voices blended well and the singers gained 
in confidence and the performance in ex- 
pressiveness as the program progressed. 

Mrs. Lena Carroll Nicholson found much 


favor as Dalila, and.she gave the dramatic 
passages of the work with power. Lowell 
Redfield’s vibrant voice in the part of the 
High Priest was one of the features of the 
evening. George Walcker, who appeared 
here for the first time, displayed in the 
characters of Abimelech and an Old He- 
brew a rich, déep bass voice of excellent 
range, and Arnold von der Aue, who sang 
Samson, also disclosed an abundant vocal 
equipment. 


MME. OLITZKA IN CHICAGO 


Her Work with the Boston Opera Com- 
. pany Wins Much Praise 


In every role in which she has appeared 
before the Chicago public during the re- 
cent performances by the Boston Opera 
Company, Rosa Olitzka has won the un- 
bounded admiration of her most critical 
hearers. In the character of Azucena, in 
“Trovatore,” according to local papers, she 
displayed wonderful opulence ot voice and 
great dramatic power. At the close of the 
third act she was tendered an ovation that 
was as remarkable as it was unusual for 
the impersonators of the gypsy. Even great- 
er was the triumph which she enjoyed as 
Ortrud, in “Lohengrin.” Her interpretation 
was hailed as splendid, being marked by ail 
the histrionic power and passion necessary 
to give the correct idea of Wagner’s crea- 
tion. In such scenes as that with Telra- 
mund in the second act, and later with Elsa 
and the courtiers, her performance could 
not possibly have been improved upon. The 
part requires a great tragedienne, one who 
at need could portray such a character as 
Lady Macbeth. Mme. Olitzka is not only 
such a tragedienne, but she has a singing 
voice of wonderful opulence and beauty 
besides. 


MILWAUKEE APPLAUDS 


Evan Williams Forced to Repeat His 
Tenor Solos 














MILWAUKEE, Jan. 24.—In last week’s con- 
cert by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
under the auspices of the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society, the soloist, H. Evan Williams, 
strengthened his already firm hold upon the 
regard of Miiwaukee concertgoers. . This 

rince of tenors, singing Weber’s “From 

oyhood Trained” and Walther’s Prize 
Song from “Die Meistersinger,” scored his 
second triumph of the season here. He 
gave a virile interpretation of the Prize 
Song, displaying technical perfection, wealth 
of feeling and great beauty of tone and ex- 
pression. The applause was so insistent that 
he repeated this number, and had to sing 
the Weber aria again also. 

Mr. Williams was beautifully accompa- 
nied by Mr. Stock and his orchestra, 


TO AID FLOOD VICTIMS 


Benefit Concerts Will Be Given at Both 
New York Opera Houses 


Special performances for the benefit of 
the sufferers in the Paris flood have been 
announced for both opera houses in New 
York. 

The program at the Manhattan is in 
charge of Mary Garden, and will be given 
Monday afternoon, February 7. All of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s artists are co-operating with 
Miss Garden. Acts from several operas, 
Maud Allan’s “Salomé” dance and solo 
nimbers will make up the bill. Mme. Tet- 
razzini will return from her concert tour 
in time to appear. 

The Metropolitan’s concert will engage 
all the leading artists at that establishment. 
It will be given Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 6. 











Amato at Baltimore Musicale 


BALTIMORE, Jan, 31.—Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Barton Jacobs gave the ‘second of a series 
of afternoon musicales at their residence 
in Mount Vernon place Tuesday afternoon. 
Pasquale Amato, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist. Fernando Ta- 
nara was at the piano. Mr. Amato sang 
selections from Massenet, Grieg, Tschai- 
kowsky, Caccini, Giordani, Monteverde, 
Marcello and Leoncavallo. W. J. R. 





Fifth Kotlarsky Concert 


The fifth of the series of Kotlarsky fare- 
well recitals at the Von Ende Violin School 
took place on the evening of Wednesday, 
January 26, _D. Morrison and the violin 
choir being the assistants, The program 
opened with the Torelli Concerto for Two 

iolins, splendidly played by Messrs. Kot- 


larsky and Morrison. As the second num- 
ber Master Kotlarsky gave the “Theme and 
Variations” by Tartini with a wonderful! 
display of that brilliant technic of which 
he is'a master. Even finer work charac- 
terized his rendering of the Ernst Concerto 
in F Sharp Minor, and in the Wieniawskj 
“Souvenir de Moscou.” The contributions 
of the vidlin choir consisted of the over- 
ture to “Figaro,” the prelude to “Lohen- 
grin” and the priest’s march from Mendels. 
sohn’s “Athalie.” All were excellently per- 
formed, 


Valda School Unaffected by Paris Flood 


Friends of the founders of the Lamperti 
School of Singing, in Paris, France, have 
been greatly reassured at receiving from 
Mme. Giulia Valda cables announcing he 
safety of the school itself and all of its 
pupils. The location of the school is in 
one of the most fashionable parts of Paris, 
which has happily escaped damage, and 
one of Mme. Valda’s first acts was to 
notify American parents of their children’s 
safety. 
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PHILA. SINGERS IN 
OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


Local Society Gives Noteworthy | 


Productions of “‘Cavalleria’’ 
and “Pagliacci” 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. ‘1.—Grand opera in 
English as exploited by the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society is undeniably making its 
way into the hearts of local lovers of 
opera. The society’s tenth performance in 
the four seasons of its existence was given 
at the Academy of Music last Wednesday 


evening, when the popular double bill, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” 


was produced in a manner which reflects 
much credit upon this unique body of 
singers and its enthusiastic director, Sig- 
fried Behrens. 

Naturally there were sonie shining lights 
among the principals who sang the various 
roles in the two operas, but it is not this or 
that individual who should be singled out 
for encomium; rather the Society as a 
body, whose devotion to a principle causes 
its members to sacrificé time, energy and 
money, is to be comménded for its splendid 
effort and praiseworthy results. There 
were two hundred voices in the chorus last 
Wednesday night and its singing of the 
difficult music of these two modern operas 
was an impressive feature of the perform- 
ance, 

Another scintillant feature of the produc- 
tion was the famous ballad which, under 
the direction of Albert W. Newman, ap- 
peared in “Cavalleria” after the Brindisi. 
The dancing of the thirty-two graceful 
young women took the house by storm. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the grace, 
suppleness and abandon with which the 
ballet performed far outshone any of the 
professional ballets seen here this season. 

Nancis France as’ Santuzza was a con- 
spicuous figure in “Cavalleria.” She ex- 
presses feelingly the emotion and tragic 

incense of the part and sang with in- 

ligence and vocal amplitude. George 
Ducgas displayed his artistry in the réle of 
Turridu by singing without apparent effort 
the difficult music of this part, despite the 
fact that he had arisen from a sick bed to 
take part in the performance. He was 
especially good in the serenade and the 
drinking song, his voice being of vibrant 
and telling quality. Lewis Kreidler made 
his first appearance with the Society 
in the rédle of Alfio, He sang the 
music in a resonant voice and displayed 
considerable dramatic ability. The Lola of 
Lola Chalfont Parker was pretty, vivacious 
and well sung, and Rebecca Conway was 
are satisfactory as Mama Lucia. 
Pagliacci” three singers made their 
début with the Society—Harriet Woods 
Bawden, the Nedda; Dr. S. H. Lipschiitz, 
Tonio, and Edward Shippen Van Leer, as 
Beppo. Paul Volkmann was distinctly 
clever in his impersonation of the rdle of 
Canio and he was vocally well equipped for 
the part. He sang the famous lament in a 
thoroughly artistic manner and a repetition 
was demanded by the audience. Mrs, Baw- 
den was a charming Nedda, acting in a 
natural manner and singing the music de- 
lightfully. Dr. Lipschiitz was an efficient 
Tonio, his interpretation displaying ability 
and talent. Horace R. Hood, as Silvio, sang 
with real distinction and Mr. Van Leer, as 
Beppo, sang his serenade behind the scenes 
in splendid style and with vocal richness. 

The operas were staged by Edward S. 
Grant, who is deserving of much credit for 
the excellence of the productions. oe 





Giuseppe Taccani, the tenor, who was at 
the Manhattan last year, has been singing 
in “Manon” and “Traviata” with Rosina 
Storchio and Riccardo Stracciari, in 
Madrid. 








HAS WON RENOWN AS COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 








Boston, Feb. 1.—Gustav Strube, compos- 
er and conductor, of this city, is at work 
upon a rhapsody for chorus and orchestra, 
which should prove an important contri- 
bution to the musical literature of the day. 
The work is in four parts. Max Fiedler 
has now in his possession the manuscript 
score of another production, a light-spirit- 
ed overture, “Puck,” intended for produc- 
tiort at the Symphony concerts this Spring. 

Mr. Strube, who was born at Ballenstedt, 
Harz, in 1867, came to Boston as a member 
of the Symphony Orchestra in 1891. His 
compositions, as well as his industrious and 
efficient work as a violinist and as a teacher 
of that instrument and of composition, soon 
brought him prominently before the public. 
Of late seasons he has become increasingly 
active as a conductor. Twelve years ago he 
became one of the conductors of the “Pop” 
concerts. He is now first conductor on 
these occasions, and he has done much to 
vitalize the programs. 

Last season Mr. Strube succeeded Franz 


Kneisel as leader of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at the Worcester Festival, and 
he has been re-engaged in this capacity for 
next season. In addition to these activities, 
Mr. Strube has appeared more frequently 
than ever this Winter as orchestral con- 
ductor for such artists as Isadora Duncan 
and Maud Allan, the dancers; the Ben 
Greet Players, and others. His last per- 
formance in this field was as the director 
of forty-one Symphony musicians when 
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GUSTAV STRUBE 


“The Pageant of the Tree” (on which there 
is an account in another column) was given 
at the Boston Opera House, January 28 
and 29. 

Mr. Strube’s development as a composer 
has been a shining example of the benefi- 
cent effect of a great talent, hard work and 
self-criticism. He was born, it seems, with 
the faculty of orchestral thinking, for as a 
young boy of six it became his habit to ar- 
range pieces for a few instruments for his 
father. He was eternally composing, and in 
a more artistic than profitable vein. Gain- 
ing much orchestral experience with years, 
he has thorough and invaluable knowledge 
of not one, but all the parts of a score. 
Hearing so much music, and having eclec- 
tic tastes, many strong and, perhaps, dis- 
turbing influences were perceptible in his 
compositions. His. style, though highly in- 
dividual, was complex and not entirely 
spontaneous. After his “Phantastic Over- 
ture,” however, played some five or six 
years ago at the Symphony concerts, the 
composer became convinced that simplicity, 
clarity and good taste were the first essen- 
tials in music as in prose. His violin con- 
certo in F sharp minor is a brilliant and 
individual work, The “Reverie” and “Dance 
Phantastique,” for viola and orchestra, are 
further distinguished by beauty of thought 
and economy of means. In the second sym- 
phony, played under Mr, Fiedler for the 
first time last season, there are exquisite 
ideas and the most felicitous expression, as 
well as a decided leaning toward the school 
of the modern Frenchmen. It was Mr. 
Fiedler himself, if we are not misinformed, 
who remarked after the performance that 
Strube had “surprised the Frenchmen at 
their own game.” O. D. 


. Beethoven, 


GALLICO SOLOIST AT 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Grieg and _ Berlioz 
Numbers on Mahler’s Sunday 
Afternoon Program 


Although the “extra” concert of the Phil- 
harmonic given in Carnegie Hall last Sun- 
day afternoon had doubtless been arranged 
as a sort of musical overflow meeting, the 
attendance was among the smallest of -the 
season. It was an enjoyable concert, never- 
theless, even though everything was not 
carried out exactly as originally intended. 
Just before the third number announce- 
ment was made from the platform that 
Josef Weiss, the pianist who had been 
scheduled as soloist, was indisposed, and 
that Paolo Gallico had consented at the 
eleventh hour to replace him without a re- 
hearsal, in the Schumann concerto. Under 
the circumstances it would be unjust to 
comment upon the few shortcomings in Mr. 
Gallico’s performance. With a score placed 
on a chair beside him, he managed to avoid 


any very serious contretemps due to lapse 
of memory, and succeeded in obtaining 
hearty applause and a number of recalls at 
the close. His rendering of the work was 
very commendable, and there was no little 
poetry in the first movement. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Gallico will soon have an- 
other chance under more favorable condi- 
tions. Owing to their unfamiliarity with 
the pianist’s tempi, the accompaniment fur- 
nished by the Philharmonic players was not 
of the smoothest. 

Ample amends, however, were made dur- 
ing the rest of the afternoon. Mr. Mahler 
again afforded his patrons an opportunity 
to hear his inspired interpretations of Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolanus” ‘overture and Ber- 
lioz’s “Fantastic” symphony, with both of 
which he has already aroused so much en- 
thusiasm. But even more interesting was the 
opening number, Grieg’s triumphal march 
from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” It was a happy 
thought of Mr. Mahler to have refrained 
from playing as the opening number “The 
Hall of the Mountain King,” as originally 
planned, since this number is one vast cli- 
max in itself, and as such must be worked 
up to. The march is as yet familiar to few, 
it having been played only once before in 
this city, on the occasion of the Grieg me- 
morial concert given by the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra on November 22, 1907. 
Nevertheless, it is one of the grandest and 
most thrilling orchestral marches in exist- 
ence, and takes rank with Wagner’s “Kais- 
ermarch,” Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave” 
or any of the military.marches of Schubert. 
What wonderful stroke of genius on. the 
part of Grieg to have assigned the main 
theme, after the initial outburst of the full 
orchestra, to a quartet of ’cellos, unaccom- 
panied by the remaining instruments! Stir- 
ring and melodious climaxes lead into a 
contrasting section, piu mosso, the celestial 
beauty of which has seldom, if ever, been 
equaled. Wonderful harmonic richness and 
variety is obtained in this episode by start- 
lingly delightful alternations of major and 
minor, and by other resources which only 
such a prince among harmonic innovators 
as Grieg could command. This piece, the 
only shortcoming of which is its brevity, 
was splendidly played by the orchestra. Mr. 
Mahler will do well to repeat it soon and 
frequently thereafter, as it is hound to be- 
come a favorite as soon as its charms be- 
come known. H, F. P. 





Marie Brema will sing Orfeo in a series 
of performances of the Glick opera that 
she will give in London after Easter. Viola 
Tree will make her début in opera as Eury- 
dice. 
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YON NIESSEN-STONK 
SINGS IN ST. LOUIS 


Contralto Appears Twice as Soloist 
with Orchestra—Busy Week 
| of Concerts 

St. Louis, Jan. 29.—This city has liter- 
ally had a feast of music this week, con- 
sisting of concerts, recitals and an opera 
season by the Boston Opera Company. The 
Symphony Society gave three very fine con- 
certs. On. Wednesday evening the second 
Beethoven. concert was rendered in ex- 
cellent style to a very good house. The 
soloist for this concert was Mme. Matja 
von Niessen-Stone, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Her work was very cred- 
itable, and besides singing a group of 
songs she was obliged to give an encore to 
“Ah, perfido.” She gave a Beethoven con- 
tralto. song, “I Love You.” The orchestral 
interpretation of the great master was of 
rare musical value and beauty, and if con- 
tinued bids fair to awaken new and larger 
capacity for first-class symphonic music 
among the St. Louis public. [he fifth pair 
of subscription concerts took place Friday 
evening and this afternoon, and consisted 
of an all-Wagner program. The soloist 
was also Mme. von Niessen-Stone. The work 
of the orchestra and soloist was excellent, 
and consisted of the Overture and Aria 
from “Rienzi,” Preludes to Acts I and III 
of “Lohengrin,” “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
“Fire Charm” music from “Die Walkiire,” 
Idyl from “Siegfried,” “Traume” and Kun- 
dry’s recital from “Parsifal,” “Albumblatt,” 
played by Hugo Olk, and several other 
numbers. The attendance was very satis- 
factory, considering the counter attractions, 
and very appreciative. 

At least 400 people were turned away 
from the “Pop” concert last Sunday after- 
noon, when Henri Le Bonte, tenor, was 
soloist. He sang an aria from “La Bo- 
héme” and “I Pagliacci.” He was very well 

. received. 

The Amphion Club gave its second con- 
cert on Monday evening last, and made 
ood the boast of its director, Alfred G, 
Raton, that they would bring out a large 
crowd, notwithstanding the fact that the 
opera was the great drawing card for that 
evening. The soloists this time were Mme. 
Flavie Van den Hende, ’cellist, and George 
Hamlin, tenor. Both artists were very 
much ‘appreciated by the audience. Mr. 
Hamlin has not appeared here for some 
years. The work of the club was of high 
order. 

The first concert of the Arion Club of 
Webster Groves was given Tuesday night 
before a fashionable audience. This is a 
new organization, under the capable direc- 
tion of Glenn Woods. The soloist was 
Mrs. Lucile Stevenson Tewksbury, of Chi- 
cago, a soprano who is gaining a splendid 
reputation, and who made a very pleasing 
appearance. H.W. C. 





CLASSIC DANCES REPEATED 





Mabel Brown and Assistants Appear at 
the Master Music Studios - 


The exhibition of classic dancing given 
by Mabel Brown and two of her pupils, at 
the Master Music Studios, Broadway and 
One Hundred and Eighth street, on Jan- 
uary. 29, attracted as great an audience as 
that in attendance at a previous public 
occasion. 

The work of Miss Brown and her assist- 
ants is unique in that it makes its appeal 
without the use of special costumes for 
each dance. The underlying idea seems to 
be to express, through simplicity and grace- 
ful motions, the content of each composi- 
tion. That this was successfully done was 
proven by the hearty applause that fol- 
lowed each dance. The program contained 
numbers by Ponchielli, Liszt, Sindine, Cho- 
pin, Delibes, Grieg and Nevin. 

Marion Coursen, a pupil of Henry Hol- 
den Huss, furnished the musical accom- 
paniment for the dancing. 





’Frisco Musicians’ Club Election 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 29.—The Mu- 
sicians’ Club of San Francisco recently 
elected the following officers ‘to serve for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. H. J. 
Stewart; vice-president, H. L. Perry; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Johannes. C. Raith; 
directors, H. B. Pasmore and “J. Beringer. 





Miss Méré in New York Again 
Yolanda Méré has just returned from a 
trip thro 
and is in 
late 
bault, 


h the Middle West and Canada, 
ew York for a short stay. Her 
rances were in Montreal, Fari- 
inn.; Staunton, W. Va.; Wash- 


ington, Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia. 
This week she was. also heard at Amherst 
College, in Amherst, : isus of 


opinion is that Miss Mee is arr artist ‘of: 


the highest attainments and one who makes 
a “hit” with her public as emphatically as 
she does with the critics. 





" VERDI REQUIEM WELL SUNG 


G.. H. Fairclough Directs Noteworthy 
Performance in St. Paul 


St. Paut, Mrinn., Jan. 29.—The largest 
undertaking of the music department of 
~ St.- Paul Institute of Arts and Sciences 

or 
of Verdi’s “Requiem” by the Institute 
chorus, George H, Fairclough, conductor, 
assisted by the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra and the following soloists: Mme. 
Lucile Tewksbury, soprano; Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, 
and Harry E. Phillips, bass. 

The chorus sang the beautiful ma$s for 
the dead with earnestness and good effect 
under Conductor Fairclough’s leadership 
with excellent orchestral support. 


Mme, Tewksbury made her first appear-. 


ance in St. Paul. The quality of her voice 
was pure and the artist sang in excellent 
oratorio style. Harry Phillips, the popular 
St. Paul bass, sang well his part, contribut- 
ing in good measure to the success and 
pleasure of the evening. The’ opulent 
warmth of Mme. Sprotte’s voice gave color 
to her work, John Miller also sustaining his 
part satisfactorily. Fda B. 


MISS BENEDICT WINS FAVOR 


New York Contralto Appears in Middle 
Western Recitals with Success 


Pearl Benedict, the well-known New 
York contralto, has been “delighting her 
hearers in various cities by the Beauty of 
her voice and the thoroughness of her art. 
In the recent Burns celebration given. by 
the Scottish St. Andrew’s Society of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., she gained great applause by 
her beautiful singing of “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” and “Angus McDonald,” and also 
Saint-Saéns’s “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice.” 

The audience could find only one fault 
with Miss Benedict’s singing, namely, that 
there was not enough of it. Similar scenes 
were re-enacted when she appeared before 
the students of the college in Defiance, O., 
when every number was received with the 
utmost delight. On this occasion she was 
forced to add a generous supply of en- 
cores to her already lengthy and arduous 
program. 


YOLANDA MERO AT AMHERST 














Pianist Gives College Town a Striking 
Exhibition of Her Art 


Amuerst, Mass., Jan. 27.— Yolanda 
Mér6 made her first appearance in this 
vicinity at a recital in the college hall at 
Amherst last evening. It was the second 
in the course of artists’ recitals, of which 
the first was given by Ailen Hinckley. The 
hall was well filled. 

Mme. Méré, as expected, revealed emo- 
tional intensity and sonorous tone. The 
favorite numbers of her program were a 
Chopin group, of which she gave a stimu- 
lating and illuminative interpretation. In 
two Liszt numbers, which closed her pro- 
gram, she disclosed the necessary force and 
color of style to give this brilliant music 
exactly the effect that should be sought. 

W. E. C. 





' MISS KOENEN’S SEASON 





Dutch Contralto to Make Her Final Ap- 
pearance in New York Friday 


Tilly Koenen having appeared with all 
of the great orchestras of the East, will 
culminate her appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic under Gustav Mahler’s 
baton on Thursday and Friday of next 
week. After her New York appearances 
this week Miss Koenen goes direct to Chi- 
cago, where she will sing with the Apollo 

ub. 

After the Chicago appearances Miss 
Koenen will go to Washington to give a 
special recital at the White House. i hen, 
in quick succession, follow engagements in 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Denver. After this last date 
Miss Koenen goes to California to begin 
the big tour of the Pacific Coast. 





Pupils of Dudley, Buck, Jr., in Recital 


The advanced pupils sof Dudley Buck, 
Jr. will hold a recital at his Caruuais 
Hall Studio, on Friday afternoon. Follow- 
ing are the participants: .urs. Clifford F. 
Taylor, Marie L. Bossi, Lewis H. Allen and 
James O. Boone. 


the season took form in a production . 


LOBFPLER'S MUSIC. 
PLAYED IN NEW YORK 


Heinrich Gebhard Soloist with 
“the Damrosch Orchestra in “A 


Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Pagan Poein,” 
_with Heinrich Gebhard taking the piano 
part, was the feature of the New York 
Symphony concert at the. New Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, January 30. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 


Dyérak, Symphony, “From the “New World”; 
T, 


‘A: Pagan Poem” (after Virgil), for 
Orchestra, Piano, -English one Mee Three 


Trumpets obbligato; Liadow Ballade (new, first 
tine), “From the Days of Old.” 


_ There are about as many opinions in the 
air concerning the “Pagan Poem” as there 
are about most ultra-modern works promi- 
nently before the public. From first to last 
it commands serious attention, being new 
in feeling throughout, although striking its 
roots into Wagner. and the modern French 
school. In fact, Mr. Loeffler is one of the 
first of those fortunate ones to succeed in 
getting out from under the personality of 
the great Master of Bayreuth and in ex- 
pressing a native individuality. Those who 
think that Loeffler is in any way a reflec- 
tion of Debussy will be inclined to change 
‘their minds after a hearing of the “Pagan 
Poem.” It does not lose itself in an elu- 
sive mysticism, but strikes out bold, sharp 


. outlines, although, it is true, basing them 


upon harmonies which would only come 
from the modern French school. 

The work concerns itself with an eclogue 
of Virgil, in which a Thessalian girl seeks 
by magical incantations to bring back to 
her cottage her faithless lover, Daphnis. 

The opening pictures the confused assem- 
bling of the various ingredients and mys- 
tical objects which are brought together 
for the magical rites. The effect is wild 
and passionate, a heavy motive in the lower 
tones of the brass being the most striking 
feature. Other themes enter, one of a 
flowing and almost hypnotic nature; an- 
other a trenchant horn motive of a short 
and accented nature, standing out with par- 
ticular prominence. 

After considerable working out of these 
themes comes the great poetic coup of the 
work, the entrance of a passage for three 
trumpets behind the scenes, representing 
the far-away magical call which draws back 
the faithless lover. This passage, being out 
of the character of ordinary trumpet pas- 
sages, has a most unusual and poignant 
effect, aside from being a beautiful motive 
by itself. Several times in the course of 
the work this episode occurs, always dif- 
ferently managed, and variously interwoven’ 
with the orchestra. 

The piano is given a part closely inter- 
woven with the structure as a whole,’ and 
is not intended to stand prominently forth 
as a concerto. There were times in Sun- 
day’s performance, however, when one 
wished that this beautiful piano part had 
not been pitted against such weighty or- 
chestration. Mr. Gebhard has, by long and 
intimate study and observation, made this 
work, as it were, his own. No one can 
produce more beautifully than he the ex- 
quisite and unusual piano effects conceived 
by the composer. Despite the bold the- 
matic material of the “Pagan Poem,” it is 
a work of many involutions, a background 
of clear outlines, with occasional involved 
effects, rather than being a background of 
such involved effects with occasional mo- 
ments of clarity. 

Among modern works of French tend- 
ency the “Pagan Poem” must stand as a 
notable, highly poetic and original ex- 
ample. It reveals an individuality striking- 
ly different from any of the prominent 
French composers, and is orchestrated with 
an intimate knowledge of the possibilities 
and means of combining orchestral colors. 

There was much applause for Mr. Geb- 
hard and Mr. Damrosch, and there would 
have been also for Mr. Loeffler if he could 
have béen discovered. Mr. Damrosch made 
a little’ speech, in which he said: “The 
composer of this glorious piece of music 
is somewhere in the house, but he is ap- 
parently too modést to show himself.” 

The “New World” Symphony showed 
that it was quite Capable of standing the 
test of repeated hearings. 

The five-four rhythm, very well man- 
aged, characterized the greater part of the 
Liadow Ballade, a sparkling work which 
ought to find a welcome in many orchestral 
programs. ArtHurR FarweELt. 





Guilmant Organ School Recital 


The fifth organ recital of the season was 
iven by the students of the Guilmant 
trgan School, under the direction of Di-: 


rector Carl, last Thursday afternvon. The 
grade of work in the shetty department 
has been raised this Winter, and Clement 
R, Gale, who has charge, is making the 
standards coincide with the requitements 
demanded by the Guild of American Or. 
ganists. Warren R. Hedden, Warden o{ 
the Guild, is preparing classes in both trans- 
pontes and harmonizing melodies at the 
keyboard, and is creating a deep interest 
in this important branch. 





MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 


Small Audiences for Great Artists the 
Rule in That City 


CLEVELAND, Q., Jan. 31.—Tilly Koenen, 
the Dutch contralto, in a song recital «t 
Gray’s Armory on the evening of January 
19, made: one of the biggest hits of the 
season. Yet she sang before one of the 
smallest houses of the season. 

On Sunday, after the blizzard and before 
all street cars were operating, the Sunday 
“Pop” concert of the Cleveland Symphon: 
Orchestra was attended ty one of the 
largest crowds.of the Winter. The solo- 
ists were Felix Hughes, who sang the 
“Toreador” song from “Carmen,” with the 
orchestra, and a grow of three songs ac 
companied by Mrs. Hughes on the piano, 
and Mrs. Sol Marcosson, who played th: 
Liszt E Flat Concerto. 

On Monday evening, at the Hippodrome, 
Tetrazzini' sang before an audience com- 
pletely filling this playhouse. Of the as- 
sisting artists, Orville Harrold, tenor, was 
a decided hit, and shared in the honors of 
the evening; in fact, he was a serious 
rival to Mme. Tetrazzini, 2 
_On Wednesday evening Ferruccio Buso- 
ni, the pianist, gave a recital at Gray’s 
Armory. Great program—great  recital— 
wonderful playing—audience could not be 
satisfied, but, to our shame, it was the 
smallest house of the season outside of the 
Tilly Koenen. A. F. W. 


New Cantata Performed in New York 


A new cantata: by H. Alexander Mat- 
thews had its first hearing at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, on Tuesday, January 
25, the composer officiating at the organ. 
Cora E. Guild, soprano, George Carre, 
tenor, and Hermann Greinert, bass, were 
the soloists, Edmund Jacques conducting 
the orchestra. Over 800 persons were 
present. 

















Sigismund Bernstein 


Sigismund Bernstein, for years a familiar 
figure to all those frequenters of the Met- 
ropolitan and Manhattan Opera Houses 
who ever troubled themselves about watch- 
ing the wielders of the percussion instru- 
ments, died at the home of his sister-in- 
law in this city on Friday night, January 
28. Bernstein had been an orchestral man- 
ager, as well as a tympanist, and on the 
day after his death there streamed into his 
house a host of musicians, young and old, 
who had in any way been connected wit! 
the orchestras under his management, It 
was at the Aschenbroedel Club, however, 
that his absence was most keenly felt, 
and the frequenters of that organization 
seemed to play their games of cards with 
a solemnity that was unwonted. 

Till seven years ago Bernstein had been 
a member of the Philharmonic, when, 
owing to his advanced age, he was retired. 
He was the possessor of a valuable music 
libraty, and left a comfortable fortune be- 
sides. His earliest appearance in this coun- 
try was at the old Stadt Theater, where he 
was a friend of the conductor, Neuendorf. 
He was a shrewd business man and a hard 
worker. | He stibsequently joined the Phil- 
harmonic, and during the eighties went to 
the Metropolitan, then under Grau. When 
Seidl came to this country Bernstein be- 
came his manager. In later years he went 


vto» the Manhattan, and it was in “Thais” 





that his last appearance took place. The 


cause of his death was heart trouble. 





Julia Mary Parker 


Mitwaukts, -Jan.-31.—Julia Mary Par- 
ker, of Galesville, Wis., musician and com- 
poser, died recently at the age of twenty- 
five, following an operation for appendi- 
citis. Miss Parker had written many songs 
of merit, and. was hard at work on.an 
operetta when she was stricken. At the 
time of her death she was studying in 
Boston. M. N.S. 
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“GAMSON ET DALILA ” 


BEAUTIFULLY SUNG 


Saint-Saens’s Opera Given a 
Splendid Revival at the 
Manhattan 


For the first time this season Saint- 
Saéns’s beautiful opera, “Samson et Da- 
lila,” was sung at the Manhattan Opera 
House Friday evening, January 28, and its 
voluptuously melodic score, its noble and 
massive choruses, its gorgeous ballets and 
its splendor of Oriental scenic apparel had 
the same effect to move and delight the 
audience as had the production last season 
at the same house. The revival was an 
instantaneous and emphatic success. Com- 
ing so soon after “Grisélidis,” the work of 
Saint-Saéns’s friend and compatriot, it 
could not help but suggest comparisons and 
to make the Massenet music, by contrast, 
seem even more pale and anemic than it 
had on first acquaintance. 


“Samson et Dalila” is quite as familiar 
in New York as an oratorio as in its oper- 
atic form. Its dramatic action is, of course 
of subordinate importance to the music, as 
the fact of its ready availability for either 
oratorio or the operatic stage reveals. But 
there is sufficient continuous action to main- 
tain a steadily progressive interest, and its 
fidelity to a noble Biblical legend enhances 
its appeal to the average public. Moreover, 
its music is of the stuff that endures, en- 
ticingly melodious, yet substantial, and 
beautifully adjusted to every situation and 
mood. As a musical craftsman Saint-Saéns 
will bear emulation far better than a great 
many of his present-day contemporaries. 

Mr. Hammerstein again gave the opera 
a most lavish and sumptuous production. 
Few works lend themselves so effectively 
as this to the art of the scenic painter and 
the stage craftsman, and Mr. Hammerstein 
has allowed none of its possibilities to be 
neglected. He has also provided choruses 
able to sing with spirit and with resonance 
of tone, and a cast of principals practically 
the same as last year’s, which is admirable 
in every member. 

Mme. Gerville-Réache sang Dalila bril- 
liantly and acted with a suggestion of the 
Oriental and the barbaric that added the 
final touch of conviction. The audience 
would have liked her to repeat the ever- 
charming “Ma coeur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
but she would not. 

Charles Dalmorés as Samson played with 
the Bs and power demanded in the 
role. “y & Arthur Hammerstein apolo- 
gize ise ‘his voice, on the ground of hoarse- 
ness, but he sang with excellent effect, 
nevertheless. His was a striking imperson- 
ation, as moving in the spectacle of Sam- 
son, ‘shorn, blinded and humiliated, as ‘it 
was impressive in the Samson glorying in 
his strength. 

Hector Dufranne, again the High Priest 
of Dagon, lacked nothing of the requisite 
dignity of demeanor and resonance of 
voice. Mr. Vallier, as an old Hebrew, was 
another member of the cast who had 
been heard before. He was entirely ade- 
quate. Mr. Crabbé was effective as Abimi- 
lech. The ballets, with Mlle. Galinberti, 
premiére danseuse, bore an important part 
in the lovely stage pictures. 

“La Boheme” was repeated Wednesday 
evening, January 26, with Lina Cavalieri, 
instead of Carmen Melis, as Mimi, and a 
cast otherwise including Messrs. McCor- 
mack, Sammarco, Gilibert, Huberdeau and 
Daddi, and Mlle. Trentini. The same opera 
was given at the Metropolitan the same 
night. The audiences at both houses were 
large, and there was little, if anything, to 
choose between the casts. The Metropoli- 
tan had Caruso, but McCormack was a very 
satisfactory Rodolfo, and Messrs. Sam- 
marco and Gilibert and all the others of 
the Manhattan cast maintained a high level 
of excellence. Mile, Cavalieri was a ten- 
der and winsome Mimi, assuming the réle 
for the first time this season and with not- 
able success. 

“Grisélidis,” with Miss Garden and the 
usual cast, was repeated Saturday after- 
noon, January 29. “Ii Trovatore” was sung 
in the evening. Alice Baron was Leonora, 
Augusta Doria took Mme. D’Alvarez’s 
place as Azucena, Mr. Zerola was Manrico, 
and Mr. Pignatoro the Count di Luna. All 
acquitted themselves with high credit, Mr. 
Zerola’s top notes awakening particular en- 
thusiasm. 

“Les Contes d’Hoffmann” was sung Mon- 
day evening, January 31, the cast being as 
usual. 





Evelyn Christy, a young American so- 
prano,. gave a concert in Hanover, Ger- 
many, recently. 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS ~ 


Composer-Pianist and Singer, Who Entertained in Mendelssohn Hall Monday 
Afternoon 





MR. AND MRS. HUSS GIVE 
RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


Composer-Pianist and His Gifted Wife 
Include Original Compositions 
in Their Program 


With the assistance of Alwyn Schroeder, 
the ‘cellist, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss, gave a recital in Mendelssohn Hall 
last Monday afternoon. The audience was 
one of good size, and gave the three play- 
ers a warm-hearted welcome. The main 
features of the program were the first per- 
formance here of Mr. Huss’s own piano 
and ’cello sonata, which he played in con- 
junction with Mr. Schroeder, and the ren- 
dering of his own songs by Mrs. Huss. 

The afternoon began with Locatelli’s 
Sonata for ’cello and piano, which was 
played with rare beauty, sympathy and 
understanding by the two artists. Mr. 
Schroeder followed this with three Bach 
dances, and revealed that same sincerity 
and artistic facility that have long stampea 
his work as that of a master. Equally good 
things must be written about his share of 
the performance of Mr. Huss’s own work. 
This is a well-constructed and interesting 
composition, showing an understanding of 
the capacities of the instrument and a 
pleasing gift of melody. he third divis- 
ion, a romanza, was especially to the lik- 
ing of the audience. Certain portions are 
characterized by slight but by no means 
unpleasant suggestions of MacDowell’s 
“Woodland Sketches.” 

Mrs. Huss contributed much to the pleas- 
ure of the occasion by the beauty and in- 
telligence of her singing. She sang in four 
languages, and ranged from songs by Bach 
and old Italian writers to Wagner, Debus- 
sy and Mr. Huss himself. Her work was 

articularly delightful in Brahms’s “Meine 
Liebe ist Griin,” and she gave Wagner’s 
“Traume” with sincere feeling. The songs 
by her husband were: “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass,” “Every Day Hath Its 
Night” and “Ich Liebe Dich.” - They are 
very melodiofs little works, and the sec- 
ond of them especially ought soon to es- 
tablish itself as a favorite. 








Noted Soloists in Flatbush. Concert 


At Erasmus Hall, Flatbush, L. L., a con- 
cert was given on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary I, by the Flatbush Glee Club, at which 
the soloists were Mary Hissem de Moss, 
soprano; Florence Austin, violinist, and 
William Armour Thayer, 
program, which was splendidly rendered by 
all concerned, included Elgar's “My Love 
Dwelt im a Northern Land,” Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen,” Dvorak’s “Lullaby,” 
some old English songs, Jensen’s “Spring 
Night,” Dudley Buck’s “Hymn. to Music” 
and Chadwick's “The Pilgrims.” 





Scott Wheeler, choirmaster and organ- 
ist at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has sent 
in his resignation, which has been accepted, 
to take effect when the vacancy has been 
filled. It is said that Mr. Wheeler and the 
choir have not been getting on well of late. 


organist. The. 


MR. SPENCER’S AMERICAN 
PUPILS PLAY IN BERLIN 


Piano Students Show Marked Progress 
at Informal Musicale in the Ger- 
man Capital 


BERLIN, Jan. 20.—Vernon Spencer pupils 
gave a private musicale last Sunday, and 
the writer spent a very happy hour watch- 
ing and hearing the work of these "young 
aspirants. The affair was impromptu. 
Floyd Robbins, a young man from Ne- 
braska, who is finishing his second year’s 
work in Berlin, played the first movement 
of the Grieg A Minor Concerto, the Hen- 
selt “Bird Study,” a Leschetizky Octave 
Study and the Staccato Etude of Rubin- 
stein. He has made remarkable progress 
in his technic, has developed a fine sense of 
rhythm and shows considerable insight 
into the musical contents of what he plays. 

Another pupil, Gertrude K. Mutton, gave 
a delightful reading of the charming little 
piece, “Jardin dans l'eau,” by Debussy, and 
did some nice work in the second move- 
ment of the MacDowell D Minor Con- 
certo. 

The Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue of 
Bach and four Chopin études showed Mlle. 
Berte Racine a highly gifted young musi- 
cian, who is making rapid development 
pianistically. 

Lorraine Laliberte, a talented young 
woman from Montana, played a MacDow- 
ell Polonaise, the paved movement of the 
Italian Concerto, by Bach, and the first 
and third movements of the Chopin F Mi- 
nor Concerto. This young pianist is de- 
veloping rapidly, and already has a technic 
which overcomes many difficulties with 
ease. 

Mr. Spencer played the second piano in 
the concertos. He is making an enviable 
position for himself among Berlin teachers, 
and has attracted a large number of very 
fine talents to his studio. He is doing ex- 
cellent work. CH. RK 








Spiering Pupil in Joint Recitals with 
Myrtle Elvyn 


Evcene, Ore., Jan. 25.—Susie Fennel! 
Piper, violinist, a former pupil of Theodore 
Spiering in Chicago and Berlin, and one 
of the most talented players in the North- 
west, has been engaged for a series of 
joint recitals with Myrtle Elvyn, pianist. 
The two will play in Portland, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Eugene and other important 
Northwestern cities. It is also probable 
that Miss Piper will be a soloist with the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra under Henry 
Hadley. 





New York Gets Pittsburg Church Soloist 


Pirrssurc, Feb. 1.—Mrs. Charles Farrow 
Kimball, soprano of the Third Presbyte- 
rian Church of Pittsburg, formerly of In- 
dianapolis, has accepted the position, of 
soloist at Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York. She was offered a similar position 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. She is one 
of Pittsburg’s best singers. E. C. S. 


MERCK SOLOIST WITH 
THE PAUR ORCHESTRA 


- Cellist Receives Hearty Ovation at 


Pittsburg Concert—A D’Indy 
Novelty Heard 


Pittspurc, Jan. 31.—Henri Merck, long 
known as a master of the ‘cello, and the 
principal violoncellist of the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra, was the soloist at last week’s pair 
of concerts of this organization, and he 
met with a hearty ovation. He. played 
“Variations Symphoniques” with splendid 
skill, and at the conclusion of its rendition 
was presented with a handsome floral of- 


fering. He then gave two extras, assisted 
by Carl Bernthaler at the piano. 

The orchestra layed Schumann’s Over- 
ture from “Manfred,” Mendelssohn’s Ital- 


ian Symphony, Dukas’s scherzo “L’A pren- 
ti Sorcier,” ounod’s “Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” a composition written by 


Gounod as a compliment to Frederick Ar- 
cher, the first conductor of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, and first heard in London at 
one of Mr. Archer’s concerts; Beethoven’s 
overture from “Fidelio” and d’Indy’s pre- 
lude to Act I of “Fervaal.” The last num- 
ber was performed for the first time in 
Pittsburg, and so well pleased everyone 
that more of d’Indy’s works, no doubt, will 
be demanded. 

The Mendelssohn Male Choir, Ernst 
Lunt, conductor, is to fittingly celetrate the 
ro1st birthday anniversary of Felix Men- 
delssohn by giving its second concert of 
the season Thursday night in Carnegie 
Music Hall, with Tina Lerner, the distin- 
guished Russian pianist, as the ‘soloist. 

Dallmeyer Russell will give the fifth of 
his historical piano recitals to-morrow 
night at his studio in Ivy street, when he 
will play a Chopin program. On Wednes- 
day evening Lucille Miller, soprano at the 
Point Bretze Presbyterian ‘Church, will as- 
sist, while the following night Mrs. Charles 
Farrow Kimball will be the assisting ar- 
tist. 

Mary I. Johnston has arranged a series 
of Saturday evening recitals at her studio 
in the Wallace building, the first of which 
was given last Saturday night. 

Silas G, Pratt gives the third of his 
series Peg five historical lectures at Mellor’s 
to- night, the subjects of the lecture being 
Von Weber and Schubert. a Cs 





JOMELLI AND MALKIN 


Noted Soloists Win Praise at Buffalo 
Orpheus Concert 


The season’s second concert of the Buf- 
falo Orpheus Chorus, of Buffalo, which 
took place on January 24, brought forward 
as soloists Mme. Jomellt and y ote Mil- 
kin, the ‘cellist. Owing to the fact that 
she was suffering from a severe cold, the 
soprano was not able to do herself full 
justice, but nevertheless her consummate 
artistry helped her over difficulties with 
results that under the circumstances must 
be regarded as thoroughly gratifying. 

Mr. Malkin surprised -and delighted his 
hearers by the astonishing qualities of 
which he showed himself master. He 
played Popper’s “Spinning Song’ and 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” Davidow’s “Am 
Springbrunnen,” and two Schumann: and 
Chopin pieces. A more beautiful perform- 
ance of Schumann’ s ‘Traumerei’ has never 
been given,” comments the Buffalo Ex- 
press. “Mr. Malkin draws from his in- 
strument a tone of luscious sweetness. He 
has temperament in abundance, but it is 
always sanely controlled, and his interpre- 
tations last evening were thoroughly ar- 
tistic.” 








Florence Austin’s Minneapolis Recital 

MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 30.—Florence Austin 
gave a violin ‘recital Thursday afternoon 
before the members of the Thursday Mu- 
sical, and was greeted by a large audience. 
Miss Austin was 2 Minneapolis girl and a 
member of the club before she left for her 
European studies. Her program was varied 
and gave full scope to her brilliant technic, 
rich tone and artistic style. Mrs. Wilma 
Anderson-Gilman added greatly to the re- 
cital by her accompaniments. Mrs. Frances 
Vincent-Coveny, Minneapolis soprano, as- 
sisted, with Edith Burnside coarse 
her. 


Virginia Listemann in the Southwest 

Engagements for Virginia Listemann oc- 
ctr in Chickaska, Okla., on January 2 
Tuanah,, Tex., January 31; Wichita Falls, 
Tex., February 1; Ardmore, Okla., Fe>- 
ruary 2; Denison, Clarksville and Texar- 
kana, Tex., on February 3, 4 and 5, re- 
spectively. 
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The Stewart Orchestral Club, of which 
Alexander Stewart is director, has effect- 
ed an organization that will insure a per- 
manent orchestral club to Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 


A twelve-year-old pianist, Blanche Lillian 


Kaplan, of San Francisco, was heard in a 
recital there January 23. Her playing is 
said to be remarkable. 

- * * * 
Frederick V. Corby, of New York, gave 
an ber? recital at Trinity Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., January 26, assisted by Mrs. 
F, L. Sample, soprano, and John W. Rob- 
erts, bass. 

* * * 

At Christ Church parish house, Glen 
Ridge, N. J., January 24, a pleasing musi- 
cale was given ay Mrs, John C. Van Duyne, 
soprano; Miss Eliza A. Donnelly, contralto, 
and Mrs. Walter ¥ Young, pianist. 

* * * 


Ten compositions by Giuseppe Ferrata, 
head of the Newcomb Conservatory, New 
Orleans, have been accepted for publica- 
tion by a New York firm. Of the number 
seven are vocal and three instrumental. 

* * * 


A series of three chamber music con- 
certs by Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, pianist; 
Signor Antonio de Grassi, violinist, and 
Wenesclav Villalpando, ’cellist, was begun 
in San Francisco January 24. 

* * * 

Mrs. Florence Mulford Hunt, contralto, 
and Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, were the 
soloists at the concert given by the Lyric 
Club of Newark, N. J., January 26, under 
direction of Arthur D. Woodruff. 

* * * 


The first of a series of concerts at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in Am- 
herst, Mass,, wassgiven January 19 by Fred- 
erick Blaif, ’cellist, and J. Albert Baum- 
gartner, pianist, both of Boston. 

* * * 


Emily T, Gehring, who for the last eleven 
years has been the soprano at South Church, 
Spring§eld, Mass., has tendered her resig- 
nation and acc teg an offer as séprano 
soloist in the Keyl Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church in Hartford, Conn. 

* * * 


The sum of $25,000 has been given tow- 
ard a building for the choir school of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York. The building is to be erected in the 
coming Spring and Summer, and is to be 
near the northeast corner of the cathedral. 

* * * 


Theodor Bohlmann presented Winifred 
Burston in a pianoforte concert at the Con- 
servatory of Music, Cincinnati, recently, 
Miss Burston playing three concertos—the 
Schumann A minor, the Liszt E flat and 
the Brahms No. 1, D minor. 

* * * 

St. Andrew’s Church, Meriden, Conn., 
has a new organist in Remmert Clark, who 
has been practising on the church organ 
for several years, and intends to make 
music his profession. He succeeds R. A. 
H,. Clarke. a ie 


Alfred L. Walker has resigned his posi- 
tion as organist of the Church of the 
Ascension in Waltham, Mass., and has ac- 
cepted the position of organist and master 
of the boys’ choir at the Swedenborgian 
church at Newtonville. 

* * * 

A brilliant recital was given at the Arun- 
dell Club, Baltimore, January 29, by Mrs. 
Thomas H. Robbins, violinist, and May 
Pangborn, soprano. Mrs. J. Hemsley John- 
son, chairman of the music section of the 
Arundell Club, was at the piano. 


At the musicale given Saturday evening, 
January 29, by Mrs. Clarence Mackay, at 
her residence, No. 244 Madison avenue, 
New York, the artists were Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist, and Geraldine Farrar and Edmond 
Clément, of the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, pianist, and 
Ruth Darrow, soprano, instructors at the 
Hartford, Conn., Conservatory of Music, 
gave an interesting recital before the East 
Hartford music class, January 26. The 
program was devoted entirely to Beetho- 
ven and Schubert. 

x * * 

“Literature of Music” was the subject of 

an eritertainment by the Woman's Literary 
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Club of Baltimore, January 25. Miss Hol- 
lins, who arranged the program, read a 
paper on “The History of Music in Eng- 
land.” This was followed by yocal selec- 
tions by Mrs. J. Walter Coon, contralto. 

* * * 

Members of the Society of Alumni, Mil- 
waukee School of Music, recently held 
their mid-Winter musicale at the Edmund 
Gram music hall, Milwaukee. A pleasing 
program was given by Mrs. W. P. McNary, 


Cornelia Staynoér, Mrs. Schmitt, Mrs. 
Wengler and Walter Dryburgh. 
4 x * * 
A recital will be given on February 4 by 
Alice Brown Marshall, in Eiler’s Recital 


Hall, Portland, Ore. Mrs. Marshall will 
be assisted by Ethel Abbot and May Dear- 
born Schwab, and the program will include 
numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Del- 
ibes, Weber and Hollaender. 

* * * 

A musicale for the benefit of the Road- 
side. Settlement of Des Moines, Ia., was 
given last week by Helen Yates-Martin, 
soprano; Marie Van Aaken, pianist, and 
Georgiene Van Aaken, violinist. The pro- 
gram embraced numbers by Shelley, Rei- 


. necke, Chaminade, Chopin and Wieniawski. 


* * * 


Members of the Artists’ Guild of St. 
Louis gave one of their very interesting en- 
tertainments on Friday afternoon. Mrs. 
Serge L. Halman, soprano, rendered sev- 
eral solos. She was accompanied by Mr. 
Holman on the pianola. _ The affair was 
greatly enjoyed. 

* * 

The Choral Society of Ware, Mass., as- 
sisted by Lambert Murphy, tenor soloist, of 
Boston, and the Musical Art Society Or- 
chestra, of Springfield, gave its first con- 
cert January 19. The chorus consisted of 
sixty voices and was directed by A. H. 
Turner, of Springfield. “ . 


The Harmonie Singing Society of Balti- 
more gave a grand concert at Lehmann’s 
Hall Tuesday evening, under the direction 
of John A. Klein. e program consisted 
of vocal and instrumental music, including 
choruses sung @ cappella. The soloists were 
Rosine Morris, pianist; John J. Wagner 
and Jeno Sevely. 

. » 

In a program given recently in Cincin- 
nati by the Students’ String Orchestra of 
the Wiegand Violin School, Emil Wiegand, 
conductor, the orchestra was possibly at its 
best in.the Elgar “Serenade,” which it gave 
with good ensemble and interpretation. The 
soloists were Jessie Warner, A. Edward 
Bentham and Iva Gennett. 

* * * 

Mark Andrews, of Montclair, N. J., gave 
the sixteenth free recital in the American 
Guild of Organists’ series in the hall of the 
City College, New York, January 26. The 
program included Andrews’s new sonata in 
C minor, op. 34; the finale from Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphonie Pathétique, and Bach’s 
great Prelude in C Minor. 

_* * * 

Paul F, Johanning, of New York, com- 
poser of “Flower Pieces,” which have 
proved extremely popular, has written the 
music for “The Peace of Home Again,” a 
poem the atithor of which was an inmate of 
Auburn prison. He has composed a melody 
that makes an appropriate accompaniment 
for the plaintive words of the poem. 

* * * 

The Steindel Trio of Chicago, composed 
of Bruno Steindel, ’cello; Hugo Kort- 
schak, violin, and Ferdinand Steindel, 
piano, with Mrs. Luella Chilson-Ohrman, 
soprano soloist, recently presented an in- 
teresting program before the Calumet Club 
of..Milwaukee. The trio was also received 
with favor at Madison, Wis. 

x * * 


A recital was given by the Rossini Club 
of Portland, Ore., on January 20, at which 
the program was mags meh of such num- 
bers as Pergolese’s “Stabat Mater,” Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “What Can Lambkins Do?” 
and Mrs. Beach’s cantata, “Sea Fairies.” 


‘Helen Gertrude Moody, pianist, assisted 


effectively, and the chorus, under Albert 
Snow, sang with great beauty. 
* 


A program of numerous and varied se- 
lections was given entirely oe anes re- 
cently in Annville, Pa., by pupils of Harry 
Dyer Jackson, piano, and Mrs, Jackson, 





voice, of the Lebanon ley College Con- 
servatory + Mupie- sMipatheie interpre- 
tation was givén to compositjgns of Mozart, 
Nevin, Chopin, Luzzi, Porter, Fleiger, 
Smith, Mililotti and several others. 

* * * 


A musical and social event which at- . 


tracted a large audience in Des Moines,jIa., 
was a concert recently given for the benefit 


-of the Home for the Friendless Children, 


under the direction of Dean Holmes Cow- 
per. The program was given§by the Drake 
Conservatory Quartet and the loua Ladies’ 
Quartet, assisted by Georgiene 
violinist, and Olen Thompson, pianist. 
ae a 
Pupils of ‘the Conservatory of Musical 
Art, Brooklyn, gave a concert on the eve- 
ning of February 2, in Arion Hall, Brook- 
lyn. Among the participants were Lolita 
Metzger, pianist; Alice Schulze, soprano; 
Henry Holtermann, violinist; Elsie Steiger, 
Isabella Steinlauf and a number of others. 
* * * 


The Yale University Faculty Trio played 
the Tschaikowsky “Trio in Memory of a 
Great Artist,” at a New Haven ‘concert 
Tuesday evening, February 1, in memory of 
the late Professor Samuel S. Sanford, of 
the Yale School of Music. The members of 
the trio are: Isidor Troastwyk, violin; 
Leo Schulz, ‘cello, and S. Knight, piano. 


The Chaminade Club of Atlantic City re- 
cently organized by Mrs, William Parsons, 
organist of the First M. E. Church, was 
entertained by its organizer recently at her 
studio, the Presston apartments. A pro- 
gram of excerpts from Mozart, Godard and 
modern composers was played by the host- 
ess, Olo Caswell, Eleanor Hirsch, Ninette 
Novatshek and Natalie Caswell, 

* * * 


George Frederick Ogden, pianist, of Des 
Moines, Ia., was recently*heard in a recital 
which revealed him as a player of excep- 
tional merit. Mr. Ogden, who is a pupil of 
Godowsky and Moszkowskv, and one of 
the best known pianists in Iowa, played a 
program embracing works of Rameau-Go- 
dowsky, Liadoff, Liszt and Rubinstein. His 
playing is characterized by an interpreta- 
tive power and tone of a high quality. 

ee: 


Soloists to assist in the singing of “Eli- 
jah” at Amherst, Mass., March 16, under 
the direction of Professor William P. Bige- 
low, of Amherst College, have been se- 
lected as follows: Ruth Standish, so- 
prano; Pearl Benedict, contralto; Dr. Carl 
Dufft, of New York, bass, and George 
Harris, Jr., tenor. The orchestra and cho- 
rus will be assisted by about twenty men 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

* * * 


A piano lecture-recital on Wagner’s “Die 
Walkiire” was given January 26 at Mt. 
Holyoke College. Holyoke, Mass., by Pro- 
fessor Buhler, of New York, the leader of 
a string quartet in Pittsfield, and attracted 
an audience that completely filled the music 
hall. Professor Buhler played several se- 
lections from “Die Walkiire,” giving as he 
did so the story of the opera and adding 
numerous explanations. 

* * * 

A recent addition to the teaching ranks 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music is 
the English soprano, Edith Grey-Burnand. 
well known in London, where she has filled 
important qpsazcmegts at St. James’s Hall 
and other leading concert halls, and who 
has spent. seven successful years in the 
United States. For some time she was the 
principal soprano in the Holy Name Cathe- 
dral of Chicago, and has toured exten- 
sively in the United States. 

* * * 


Milton and Sargent Aborn have engaged 
Lois Ewell as one of the prima donnas for 
their season of grand opera in Englisb 
Another important engagement is that of 
Adelaide Norwood, who created such a 
favorabie impression in “Madama Butter- 
fly” when it was presented by Henry W. 
Savage. Ottley Cranston, baritone, is still 
another who will be heard with the Aborn 
English Grand Opera Company in Brook- 
lyn and other places, 

* * * 

At a recent faculty recital of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mrs. George B. Rhead and Maude 
Z. Hagberg gave a delightful program of 
five numbers for two pianos: Variationen, 
op. 1, E, Rudorff; Romance, Carl Theru; 
“Tf I Were a Bird,” Henselt; Rondo Bril- 
liant, Gustav Schumann; Valse Caprice. 
Strauss-Phillip, Emily Webb Sadler played 
Romance, by Svensen, for violin, with Ce- 
celia Ray Berry as accompanist. 


Two concerts of much interest were 
given at the New York School of Music 
and Arts, No. 58 West Ninety-seventh 
street, Saturday, January 29, afternoon and 
evening. In the afternoon pupils of the 
piano department performed, assisted by 
vocal pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner. Mr. 
Sterner’s vdcal pupils were assisted in the 
evening concert by members of the faculty. 


Aaken, 


Both concerts were characterized by well- 
chosen programs, and revealed marked tal- 
ent on the part of the pupils. 

x * & 


A talented Russian operatic artist, ali 
lia Mera, was introduced at an informal 
musicale given January 19 by Mrs. Fred 

Grundman, of No. 22 Highland avenue, 
West Orange, N: J. Mme. Mira has been 
singing in grand opera in South and Cen- 
tral Amegica, and was returning to Europe 
when the prospect of professional engage- 
ments in New York induced her to inter- 
rupt her voyage. rar 


An _ all-American program was 
played by Rollo F. itland, organist, of 
eng nw in a recital in the k Ave- 
nue M. E. Church of that city, January 20, 
under the auspices of the American Organ 
Players’ Club. The American composers 
represented were edgy . Parker, R. 
Huntington Woodman, eorge W. Chad- 
wick, R. K. Miller, R. F. Maitland, D. D. 
Wood, Dudley Buck, J. H. Brewer and H. 
Alexander Matthews. Mr. Maitland was 
assisted by Julia Z. Robinson, soprano. 

* * * 


St. Paul’s Day was celebrated in St. 
Paul’s Episcopal. Church, Rahway, N. J., 
January 25, with a musical festival includ- 
ing the singing of a cantata, “The King- 
dom of Heaven,” the text by the Rev. D. 
C. Cooper, the music by F. W. and W. 
Peace. The soloists were Margaret Keyes, 
contralto; Myrtle Thornburgh, soprano; 
Charles Kitchell, tenor, and George H. 
Downing, bass. Charles Russell elick 
was conductor, and Harry Stone Martin, 
organist. 


that 


* * * 


Gertrude S. Karl, mezzo-contralto,, of 
No. 84 Fairmount avenue, Newark, N, J., 
was soloist at the “Musik Verein Ein- 
tracht,” in that city, recently, singing the 
familiar air from “Samson and Delilah,” 
Walter Arnold’s “Could I Forget ?” Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking,” Arditi’s “Parla” and Neid- 
linger’s “Laddie.” The wide range and 
beautiful timber of Miss Karl’s voice, as 
well as her skill of interpretation, came in 
for extended comment by the Newark crit- 
ics. 

* * * 

The sixteenth concert of the third series 
of organ recitals given by the American 
Guild of ‘Organists was held at Christ Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, on Thurs- 
day evening, January 27. H. S. Schweitzer 
was the organist, and Robert Lower, bari- 
tone, and Carl William Becker, violinist, 
were the assisting solo artists. The num- 
bers presented included Bach’s C Major 
Toccata, Saint-Saéns’s Fantasie in E Flat, 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” Singelee’s 
“Theme Varié,” Merkel’s “Choral and Va- 
riations” and Armés’s “Pastorale.” 

* * * 


The MacDowell Club of Providence, R. 
I., met at the residence of its president, 
Mrs. John Hess, of Oriole avenue, that 
city, yg! 24, to enjoy a program ar- 
ranged by Clara L. Hess. An interesting 
popes on the life of Puccini was read by 

rs. John Hess, and Clara Brigg’s fine 
soprano voice was heard to advantage in 
an aria from “La Bohéme.” Gertrude Law- 
son played Debussy’s “Claire de Lune” and 
“Es War Einnae,” by Grieg. Lila Horton 
sang songs by: Stern and Elkins, , after 


‘which Mrs. George A. Deal ended the 


program with three piano solos. 
* * * 


Richard Keys Biggs, of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan School of Music, 
assistant to Professor Llewellyn Renwick. 
of the organ department, has been engaged 
in addition to his teaching in Ann Arbor 
to give part of his time to the piano and 
organ classes at the McDonald School of 
Music in Detroit. Mr. Biggs is soon to give 
a series of recitals on the Columbian organ 
in University Hall, Ann Arbor, and also a 
series of organ recitals on a fine instrument 
about to be installed in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Detroit, of which 
he is organjst and director. Before going 
to Ann Arbor Mr. Biggs was a pupil of 
Adolph Staderman, organist of Cincinnati 
Music Hall, and in Ann Arbor was a pupil 
of Albert Stanley and Llewellyn Renwick. 
* * * 


A lecture on “Musical Form” was given, 
January 17, before the Music Study Club of 
Newark, N. J., by F. Shepard, author 
of “Harmony Simplified” and other the- 
oretical works. Illustrations from Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn and Schumann wer: 
played by Miss Florian Shepard. 

The second of the series of the Von 
Unschuld Trio concerts took place January 
23 in Washington, D. C., the artists being 
Marie Von Unschuld, piano; Daniel Brees 
kin, violin, and L. E. Manoly, ’cello. The 
numbers played were three piano trios—B 
flat major, Beethoven; G major, Haydn. 
and B Major, Rubinstein. Before begin 
ning the program Mme. Von Unschul< 
made a few remarks on the Beethoven 
trio, through which the great composer is 
haunted by the “ghost of deafness.” 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcar America not later 
than Friday. of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

. Individuals 

Barrere, George—Albany, Feb, 5; New York, Feb. 
14 and 15. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Boston, Feb. 10. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Brooklyn, Feb. 16. 

Benedict, Peari—Schenectady, Feb. 9; Brooklyn, 
Feb. 15. 

Bland, John—White Plains, N. Y., Feb. 7. 

Bispham, David—Oskaloosa, Feb. 7; Milwaukee, 
Feb. 10; Little Rock, Feb. 22; Meridian, Miss., 
Feb. 24; Palm Beach, Fla., Feb. 26, 

Bloomfield Zeisler, Mme.—New York, Feb, 5. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Recital, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 9; Buffalo, Feb. 11; Albany, Feb. 14; 
Cincinnati, with Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Feb. 18 and 19; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 21; Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 24; New Orleans, La., Feb. 28. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield—Indianapolis, Feb. 16. 

Calsin, Alfred—Red Springs, N. C., Feb. 7; 
Greensboro, N, C., Feb. 8; Statesville, N. C., 
Feb, 10; Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 11; Cleveland, 
Tenn., Feb. 14; Pulaski, Tenn., Feb. 15; Jack- 
son, Feb, 17; Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 19; 
Columbus, Ga., Feb. 21; Athens, Ga., Feb. 23; 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 25; St. Augustin, Fia., 
Feb. 26. 

Cartwright, Earl—Lowell, Mass., Feb. 7; Boston, 
Feb. 17; Lynn, Mass., Feb. 24. 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, Feb. 17; Pittsburg, 
Feb. 18 and 19. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Baltimore, Feb. 18. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Baltimore, Feb. 8. 

Dethier, Edouard—Brooklyn, Feb. 16. 

Elman, Mischa—Milwaukee, Feb. 7; Cleveland, 
Feb. 8; Detroit, Feb. 9; Chicago, Feb. 10; Nor- 
folk, Conn., Feb. 12; New York, Feb. 13 and 
19; Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Feb. 
20; Philadelphia, Feb. 26. : 

Elvyn, Myrtle—Bellingham, Wash., Feb. 8; Ever- 
ett, Wash., Feb. 11; Tacoma, Wash., Feb. 14; 
Eugene, Wash., Feb. 17; Portland, Ore., Feb. 
21; Walla Walla, Feb. 25; Boise, Idaho, Feb. 26. 

Faelten, Cari—Boston, Feb, ro. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Cambridge, 
New York, Feb. 2s. 

Gunster, Frederick—New York, Feb. 5. 

Harper, Paul K.—Indianapolis, Feb. 16. 

Hess, Willy—Brooklyn, Feb. 25. 

Hinkle, Florence—Akron, Feb, 8; Canton, Feb. 
10; Baldwin, Kan., Feb. 12; Galveston, Tex., 


Mass., Feb. 10; 
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Don’t buy a piano without 
reliable advice. 
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tells you all about every legiti- 
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organ. Contains the name of 
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John C. Freund, Editor of Mu- 
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Feb. 16; Houston, Tex., Feb. 17; Vicksburg, 
Miss., Feb. 19; Ft. Wayne, Ind., Feb. 22. 

Hudson, Caroline—Derby, Conn., Feb. 8; Schenec- 
tady, Feb. 9; Clearfield, Pa., Feb. 15. 

Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, Feb, 21. 

Ernest—Baltimore, Feb. 7; Provi- 
dence, Feb. 15; Boston, Feb. 18 and 19; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 21; Washington, Feb. 26. 

Jomelli, Mme.—New York, Feb. 8; Toronto, Feb. 
21. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—New York, Feb. 6; Hart- 
ford, Feb. 28. 

Koenen, Tilly—Apollo Club in “Ruth,” Chicago, 
Ill., Feb. 6, 7 and 8; White House Musicale, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 11; Apollo Club, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Feb. 15; Des Moines, Feb. 17; 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20; Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 24. 

Kreisler, Fritz—Cincinnati, Feb. 5. 

Lakin, Alice—San Antonio, Feb. 8. 

Lehmann, Liza—New York, Feb. 12. 

Lerner, Tina—Brooklyn, Feb. 26. 

Lhevinne, Josef—Baltimore, Feb. 25. 

Martin, Frederic—Cincinnati, Feb. 10. 

Middleton, Arthur—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Miller, Christine—Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 8; 
Bellevue, Pa., Feb. 14. 

Miller, Reed—Minneapolis, Feb. 11 and 13; New 
York, Feb. 20. 

Mulford, Florence—Reading, Pa., Feb. 17. 

Nordica, Liilian—Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14. 

Ohrman, Luella Chilson—Ohio, Feb. 15. 

Osborne-Hannah, Jane—Chicago, Feb. 7. 

Powell, Maud—North Yakima, Wash., Feb. 8; 
Ellensberg, Wash., Feb. 10; Tacoma, Feb. 13; 
Victoria, B. C., Feb. 15; Nanaimo, B. C., Feb. 
16; Westminster, B. C., Feb. 18; Vancouver, 
B. C., Feb. 19; Bellingham, Wash., Feb. 22; 
Everett, Feb. 25. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—New York, Feb. s. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Toronto, Feb. 21 and 22. 

Spiering, Theodore—New York, Feb. 10. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney—(Lecture Recital)— 
Brooklyn, Feb. 7 and 14. 

Tetrassini, Mme.—Concert tour through the Mid- 
dle West, between Jan. 21 and Feb. 8. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, Feb. 7 and 8, 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Holyoke, Mass., Feb. 15; 
Lawrenceville, N. J., Feb. 20; Pittsburg, Feb. 
24; Derby, Conn., Feb. 25. 

Wilson, Flora—Washington, D. C., Feb. 8. 

Wiiliner, Dr.—Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 
6; Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 7; Philadelphia Or- 


chestra, Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa.,. 


Feb. 11 and 12; New York, Manhattan Opera 
House, Feb. 13; Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., Feb. 16; Massey Music Hall, Toronto, 
Canada, Feb. 18; Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, Feb. 20; Recital, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 22; Studebaker Theater, Chicago, 
Iil., Feb. 26; Opera House, Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 27. 





Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Opera Company—Springfield, Mass., Feb. 
5; Philadelphia, Feb. 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Rochester, Feb. 5; 
Albany, Feb. 7; Cambridge, Feb. 10; Boston, 
Feb. 11, 12, 18 and 19; Washington, Feb. 21; 
Toronto, Feb. 22; New York, Feb. 24; Brook- 
lyn, Feb. 25; New York, Feb. 26. 

Brooklyn Arion Singing Society—Brooklyn, Feb. 
10; Providence, R. I., Feb. 15. 

Canton Symphony Orchestra—Canton, O, Feb. 1o. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Feb. 
5, 18 and 19; Indianapolis, Feb. 7. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Aurora, N. Y., Feb. 5; Pitts- 
burg, Feb. 7; Columbus, Feb. 8; Cincinnati, Feb. 
9; Dayton, O., Feb. 10; Chicago, Feb. 12; Fari- 
bault, Minn., Feb. 14; Madison, Feb. 15; Grand 
Rapids, Feb. 17; Chicago, Feb. 19; Milwaukee, 
Feb. 21; South Bend, Ind., Feb. 22; Buffalo, 
Feb. 24; Oberlin, Feb. 25; Toronto, Feb. 26. 

Hartford Symphony Orchestra—Hartford, Feb. 28. 

Kneisel Quartet-—Baltimore, Feb. 11; New York, 
Feb. 15; Boston, Feb. 22 and 25. 

Longy Club—Boston, Feb. 8. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Brooklyn, Feb. 13. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—New York, Feb. 24. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, Feb. 8. 

Metropolitan Opera Company—Boston, week com- 
mencing March 28. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
Feb. 18. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, Feb. 22 
and 2s. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Feb. 5; Bal- 
timore, Feb. 7; Washington, Feb. 8; Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 19 and 21; Wil- 
mington, Del., Feb. 23; Philadelphia, Feb. 25 
and 26. 

Philharmonic Society—Brooklyn, 
York, Feb. 13, 17 and 18. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, Feb. 19. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Feb. 18 and 19; 
Toronto, Feb. 21 and 22. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, Feb. 11 and 12. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 10. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Feb. 11. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, Feb. 
6, 8 and 13; Brooklyn, Feb. 18; New York, Feb. 
20 and 22. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, Feb. 14 
and 21. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 6. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—New York, 
Feb. 12; Brooklyn, Feb. 26. 


Feb. 11; New 





The opera Mascagni has contracted to 
write for an opera company headed by 
Bessie Abott will be given in Rome in 1911, 
after its first season in America. 


MR. BONCI ON MUSICAL 
. EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


[Continued from page 3) 

would work many hardships on the inade- 
quately prepared and on the fakers, but 
then the question of ruining the only voice 
a man has is a serious one. Should there 
not be some control, some. supervision, of 
the man who can rob a man of so price- 
less a possession?” 

“What do you think of the serious voice 
teaching now being done in America?” 

“T find much that is good, but there are 





‘a few faults which should be remedied. 


Very often I find badly placed voices, the 
students do not sing enough from the front 
of the face, but produce the tone. from the 
back in a throaty, guttural manner, but the 
meet shortcoming is in breath control. 

here are many teachers who are able to 
make as good a physiological description of 
the diaphragm as a first-class physician. 
They never fail to point out the impor- 
tance of its function in breath control. They 
also tell the students that artistic singing 
depends absolutely on perfect breathing, 
but as a matter of fact I find that perfect 
breathing is too rare in American students.” 

Here M. Bonci seated himself at the 
piano and illustrated his points by perform- 
ing several vocalises. And then, as his son, 
Arturo, roguishly slipped up on the piano 
bench beside his father and imitated him. I 
made use of my camera again, to the amuse- 
ment of Mme. Bonci. 

“They say that good voices are scarce 
to-day ; that is not so. There are more good 
voices now than there ever were, but there 


.can appear in, say, ‘Bohém 


39 
are very few go . The trouble is 
all in the . Twenty years ago a 
student had to go thro ree or four 
years of hard study before he dared make 
his début, but now six méntlis is deemed 
enough. 


“In a sense this is right. The modern 
operas do not need real singers, and a tenor 
* without an 
more experience. In the old operas, suc 
as ‘Puritani’ and ‘Sonnambula,’ a singer 
really had to sing, for the orchestra was 
most subdued and the success of the opera 
depended on singing of a high standard. 
Now the orchestra has become muclf more 
important and the singer a secondary thing. 
Many times I have heard the orchestra cov- 
ering up atrocious singing. in modern 
operas. Now all one has to do is to open 
one’s mouth; it is not necessary to make 
beautiful tones,” and the tenor sighed in 
remembrance of a past golden age. 

“The singer who was trained under the 
old régime can sing until he is sixty, but 
the modern singer, because of inadequate 
preparation and improper singing, soon 
loses what voice he may have had. 

“T do not mean to say that modern operas 
are bad, for one can sing as artistically in 
a modern work as in an old one, but the 
toleration of faulty singing is much greater 
and the critical consequences much less.” 

“What do you think would have hap- 
pened to certain singers” (only I mentioned 
the names), “who are now considered good 
artists, if they had appeared twenty years 
ago ?” 

“Humph! They would have been obliged 
to give up or to start to study anew!” 

A. Ee 





AMERICAN MUSICIANS 
WIN FAVOR IN DRESDEN 


[Continued from page 27] 


for concerts in April, His home in Brus- 
sels and the Royal Conservatory at Liége, 
where he is professor, see little of him dur- 
ing the season, as he is so fully booked, 
his last being his forty-fourth concert this 
season. 

At the Vereinshaus, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Elena Gerhart gave her second and 
last Dresden recital for the present season, 
accompanied at the piano, as usual, by 
Arthur Nikisch. This is one of the rare 
treats the European musical world offers 
to-day. Miss Gerhard’s program consisted 
of: I. (a) “Auf dem Meere”; (b) 
“Standchen”; (c) “Im Herbst,” by Robert 
Franz; (d) “Der Nussbaum”; (e) “Wer 
machte dich so krank?” (f) “Alte Laute”; 
(zg) “Er ist’s,” by Schumann. II. (a) “An 
die Nachtigall”; (b) “Der Jaeger”; (c) 
“Nachtwandler”;- (d) “Standchen”; (e) 
“An eine Aeolsharfe”; (f) “Der Schmied,” 
by Brahms. IIT. (a) “Faden”; (b) “Knabe 
und Veilchen.” by Erich Wolff; (c) “Wie- 
genlied”; (d) “Ruhe, meine Seele”; (c) 
“Heimliche Aufforderung,” by Richard 
Strauss. 

Every song was sung with beautiful vocal 
effect and a wealth of temperamental 
warmth and exquisite taste in interpreta- 
tion. Few people, perhaps, know that Mme. 
Amelie Nikisch, the clever and gifted wife 
of the great orchestral conductor, trained 
Miss Gerhard vocally and prepared her at 
one time for the operatic stage, until the 
singer decided to confine her work to 
lieder. Miss Gerhard has a wonderful le- 
gato in the use of her voice, and mar- 


vellous poise, grace and ease of manner on 
the platform. She seems to take everything 
rather slowly, but though one may not al- 
ways agree with her tempi, they seem ex- 
actly right for her, so convincing and 
strong is her individuality. She was com- 
pelled to repeat Brahms’s “Standchen” 
and “Der Schmied,” while at the end of the 
program such thunderous applause con- 
tinued that Miss Gerhard and Herr Nikisch 
graciously added four encore numbers. The 
first two of these were charming little num- 
bers by Hugo Wolf, followed by Brahms’s 
“O Liebliche Wangen.” Then upon special 
request from the audience, which refused 
to be daunted by the darkening of the hall 
and the spoken excuses of Miss Gerhard 
herself, she gave the Strauss “Serenade,” 
Herr Nikisch accompanying from memory. 
Both artists were besieged in the artist’s 
room afterward by autograph fiends, and 
were finally seen into their carriage by a 
cheering group of enthusiasts. 

The Boehmisches Streich Quartet gave a 
concert Thursday evening, playing the 
Dvorak E Flat Major, the Beethoven E 
Flat Major, op. 127, and the Verdi E 
Minor Quartets. I missed this to attend a 
notable performance of “Carmen” at the 
Royal Opera, when Tervani sang the title 
réle and Herold, the Danish tenor from 
the Royal Opera at Copenhagen, was the 
Don José. This singer is a favorite here, 
and a packed house greeted him. Though 
it was disturbing that he sang in French, 
while the others sang in German, his was a 
very fine and entirely satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the soldier-lover, his closing 
scene being particularly effective. His man- 
ner is quiet, and one feels that he always 
holds his forces well in hand, but neither 
his acting nor his singing ever misses ef- 
fect. LILLIAN Jerrreys Perrt. 
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Natural Laws in Piano Technic 


BY MARY WOOD CHASE 


A valuable work for teachers and students of piano playing, presenting clearly 
and concisely, and in an eminently practical manner, the essential laws of the 
building up of, a good piano technic. 
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authorare themuscles, hand position, hand 
condition, melody touch, the thumb, the 
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the fingers, scales, arpe 
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hands and fingers, and a number of exercises to develop 
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